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UNION OF PAPISTS AND DISSENTERS TO ACHIEVE THE DISUNION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Amone the rare phenomena of the day 
in which we live, are the strange unions 
tbat are formed in our country. We 
have political unions, trades’ unions, 
Protestant unions, and, last and not 
least, the voluntary unions. We can 
excuse all but the last. The Dissenters 
of Britain profess their unlimited ab- 
horrence of all union between the 
Church and the State. They point to 
America as a perfect paradise under 
the influence of the voluntary system, 
though stiff facts have falsified almost 
all their assertions ; and they refer back 
to Britain as pressed down by the in- 
cubus of a state-church, as disgraced 
by the unholy union that subsists be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and the civil 
power ; and they profess that they are 
willing to bear the brand of dissent, to 
be tolerated, to endure grievances, &c. 
rather than contaminate themselves and 
their faith by having any connexion 
with a parliament in which an infidel 
or Papist may be found, or with a royal 
patron who may not see the many 
beauties of Independency. From these 
pretensions, it might be expected that, 
among the Dissenters, there exists a 
sensitive and a shrinking retirement 
from all that are unentitled to the 
fellowship of Christianity, a thorough 
separation from the more earthly ele- 
ments of human society, a universal 
reprobation of the proffered counsel or 
pecuniary resources of Popery and in- 
fidelity. One must in charity presume, 
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that the men who exclaim loudest 
against the Church for allying herself 
to the State, are characterised and en- 
nobled by a companionship with the 
high realities of eternity, and a holy 
contempt of the grosser matters of 
earth, which justly admit of their 
holding assize and passing judgment 
on the ecclesiastical establishments of 
Britain. How surprised must all our 
right-thinking readers feel, when we 
announce that, in this paper, we are 
to adduce proofs, such as must satisfy 
a judge on the bench, or a jury in the 
box, of practice being directly opposed 
to theory in this matter among the 
great mass of Dissenters, Principle 
bids them reprobate the union of the 
Church with a thing so unholy as the 
State; but expediency commands them 
to unite themselves with infidels and 
Papists, and the unholiest of the earth, 
to accomplish their darling purposes. 
It is, they say, most unchristian for the 
Church to take the unchristened money 
and endowments of the state; but it is 
most christian for Independents and 
Baptists to take the joint-stock contri- 
butions of Arians and Socinians, to 
enable them to abolish church-rates 
and tithes. When the Church calls 
upon the State to patronise, protect, 
and endow, Dissenters cannot find 
terms strong enough to express their 
displeasure at the unholy intercourse ; 
when Socinians and Papists unite with 
them to pull down the Church, we hear 
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many a shout raised over buried dis- 
tinctions and prostrated illiberality. 
In a word, whatever the Church is or 
does is abominably wrong; whatever 
a Dissenter is or does must be essen- 
tially right: and thus, in the “ march 
of intellect,” and in the *‘ growing ma- 
jesty of the people,” and in the voca- 
bulary of Whig-Radical ministers of 
state, “ Church” is beginning to be a 
term expressive of every evil, and 
Dissent” or “ Popery” the name for 
every Christian virtue. Now, we are 
prepared to prove that Dissenters have 
much need to take the beam out of 
their own eyes, before they attempt to 
take the mote out of the eye of the 
Church—that their professions of purity 
are in the inverse ratio of their practices 
—and that, after a mature considera- 
tion, the church is in the habit of keep- 
ing better and more select company 
than her rival, dissent. If there be 
any truth in the adage, “ A man is 
known by the company he keeps,” a 
church will come under the same cate- 
gory, and experience the issues of the 
same test. Another notion very fre- 
quently broached by Dissenters is, that 
there is still too much popery in the 
Church of England, and that they alone 
are wholly exempt from this leaven. 
We do not feel at liberty to enter into 
the theology of the question. We 
merely state our experience, when we 
maintain that the masterly, unanswered, 
and unanswerable works against Popery, 
and in defence of Protestantism, have 
issued chiefly from the Church of Eng- 
land, and that the companions, the 
protegés, the coadjutors of Dissenters 
of the nineteenth century, without any 
protest on their part, have been the 
Papists. These are two facts; our 
readers may deduce the inferences they 
please, and coincide with Dissenters if 
they feel at liberty, when they boldly 
allege that all the Popery is in the 
Church of England, and all the Pro- 
testantism among themselves. 

But we are satisfied to bring the 
conduct of Dissenters in the nineteenth 
century to the adjudication of those 
inflexible witnesses, plain unvarnished 
facts. We will, therefore, in the first 
place, call the attention of our readers 
to a few extracts from the periodical 
Dissenting magazines, which must be 
regarded as possessed of no inconsider- 
able weight, when we bear in mind that 
they are the representative opinions of 
the bodies to which they belong. In 
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fact, the difference between the Church 
of England and the Dissenters is briefly 
this: —The Church of England has 
thirty-nine immovable articles, to which 
her ministers may be referred back when 
they depart from the faith ; whereas the 
Dissenters have something short of 
thirty-nine magazines, which are the 
thermometers of the body, indicating 
their feelings, and embodying the un- 
restrained fancies that constitute the 
fashion of the “ interest” every month. 
We dip into the Congregational Ma- 
gazine. In the number that preceded 
the 4th of October, the day on which 
Protestant ministers agreed to comme- 
morate the third centenary of the Re- 
formation, we find the following words, 
p- 577: 


‘* We sincerely trust that the utmost 
care will be taken to avoid exaggerated 
and unauthorised statements respecting 
the extent to which the Holy Scriptures 
are withheld from the people by the 
Church of Rome,” 


How much is this wary warning 
called for! The Church of Rome has 
withheld, and now virtually withholds, 
in consequence of licenses to be ob- 
tained and inquisitors to be consulted, 
the Bible from the people. The creed 
of Pius IV.; the canon of the com- 
mittee of the Council of Trent; the 
admission of Drs. Murray and Troy, 
before the parliament of Britain, that 
the bull, Unigenitus, which anathe- 
matises and condemns the idea that 
the laity have a right to read the 
scriptures, was a law of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland,—all prove 
this. Why is the editor of the Congre- 
gational so afraid that Papists should 
be misrepresented? Why so anxious 
to protect and exculpate them? The 
reply and the reason are found in the 
same number, where it is admitted 
“that Dissenters have united with 
Roman Catholics in efforts to rid 
themselves of the unjust ascendency 
of the established church.” Allies are 
entitled to the protection and the coun- 
tenance of those that call them in. 
The procedure is, therefore, consistent 
enough with the first step, in entering 
into union with the Roman Catholics, 
and in determining to fight side by side, 
and under a common banner. 

In the same journal, in an article 
headed “Sketches on the Coast of 
Syria,” the writer observes : 


“The monk took an opportunity to 
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introduce a description of the points of 
difference between us and the (Roman) 
Catholics. On the point of works, on 
which the (Roman) Catholics are so much 
misrepresented, he said all was of the grace 
of God—the power to do them, and to 
merit the reward which God has pro- 
mised. If our discussion tended to no 
other end, I hope it answered that of 
shewing my amiable opponent that dif- 


ferences of opinion need not quench 


charity.” 


Here is another attempt to soften 
down the doctrines which the re- 
formers declared to be destructive of 
man’s eternal interests, and an asser- 
tion that the matters at issue between 
Protestants and Papists are mere “ mat- 
ters of opinion ;” and all, no doubt, to 
render Papists less objectionable as 
fellow-labourers and allies.” 

We now turn to another influential 
organ of dissent, the Eclectic Review ; 
and in it we read the following encou- 
ragement to the “ interest” to unite 
with Papists in prosecuting their com- 
mon good : 


“It is impossible to deny that there 
has sprung up within the pale of the 
Romish church, especially in Protestant 
countries, a religion calling itself the 
Catholic, but differing widely indeed 
from Popery. In our own country, the 
English (Roman) Catholic has always 
differed from the genuine Roman Ca- 
tholic. The very soil would seem to 
have exerted a modifying influence upon 
the exotic superstition of the south.” 


The writer manifests a sad ignorance 
of the history of his own country, and 
the modifying influence of soi/ on Mary, 
Bonner, &c., the fires of Smithfield, &c., 
burning of Ridley and Latimer, &c. 


“ The theological reasons assigned for 
excluding English and Irish (Roman) 
Catholics from political privileges, have 
served but to create prejudice against 
theological verities.” 


Here the same disposition to repre- 
sent Popery in blander aspect, and to 
restrain Christians from wondering at 
orthodox Dissenters uniting with them, 
is exhibited. 

_ We must next turn to the Sunday 
School Magazine, a periodical of very 
extensive circulation among the Dis- 
Senters of England, and regarded as 
expressing the sentiments of a consi- 
derable section of their body. In the 
review of a work entitled Lives of 
Eminent Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
we find the following statement : 
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“‘ So great has been the prejudice in 
England against the pope, and against 
the system of which he is the supreme 
head, that there has been engendered a 
hereditary distaste for whatever smells of 
Popery or of Rome. We trust a more 
liberal feeling is now becoming infused. 
It is certain Popery is not now the 
bugbear it was wont to be.” 


We believe the leading managers of 
the Sunday School Union have ex- 
pressed their regret at the appearance 
of this article, after the remonstrances 
ofan offended Christian community had 
accumulated upon them ; but still the 
article in question, with which too 
much of the work is in unison, indi- 
cates the spirit and the sentiments of 
its conductor. 

The Christian Advocate, another or- 
gan of the Dissenters, speaking of the 
celebration of the 4th of October last, 
makes the following observation : 


*“* There is too much reason for be- 
lieving that the churches of the esta- 
blishment were the scenes of more than 
usual hypocrisy.” 


The writer of the article from which 
this is extracted merges all considera- 
tion of the inestimabie benefits com- 
memorated on the 4th of October, and 
directs all the feelings of his readers 
against the Church; and appears to 
wish the Dissenting body to believe 
that a day for the commemoration of 
the destruction of the establishment 
would be a consummation far more 
devoutly to be wished for. 

We would next call the attention of 
our readers to the third number of the 
Edinburgh Voluntary Magazine, which 
contains an account of the meeting of 
the “ Young Men’s Voluntary Associa- 
tion.” It is stated that the chair was 
taken by the Rev. Mr. Halley, of the 
Secession chapel at Leith, the same 
gentleman that said grace at the 
“O'Connell feed.” The magazine 
proceeds to state, that the Rev. James 
Berwick, in addressing the meeting, 
had occasion to allude to the name of 
O’Connell, 


‘* And,” continues the editor, ‘‘ the 
loud and continued applause with which 
the name of the agitator was received, 
was abundant evidence of the fact that 
Scotland is not to be deceived by the 
canting ‘ No Popery’ cry, which is at 
present rung in our ears.” 


In the Glasgow Voluntary Magazine 
we find the following sentiments : 
N N* 
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‘Ts there not matter of high gratifi- 
cation in the fact, that the man who may 
be regarded as the virtual representative 
of seven millions is an avowed voluntary ? 
Popery Is NO LONGER Porery WHEN 
IT DECLARES ON THE SIDE OF VOLUN- 
TARYISM.” 


After these, we cannot but refer 
to some of the Dissenters’ sermons, 
preached or published on the comme- 
moration of the Reformation. Some 
of them protest against the severities 
which are visited on Popery, and others 
pronounce the Popish church and: the 
English church equally entitled to the 
tender mercies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Ina sermon preached in a Dis- 
senting chapel not one hundred miles 
from Bath, the preacher condemned all 
opponents of the Papacy as religious 
trampers; and stated in the pulpit, 
though he concealed it from the press, 
that the Church of England was related 
to the Church of Rome, exactly as the 
tadpole is related to the toad. 

These, then, are the opinions of the 
Dissenting press on the nature of 
Popery. They do most certainly esta- 
blish the position, that the Dissenters 
of the nineteenth century have begun 
to feel a peculiar attachment to Popery, 
an anxiety to soften down its more 
monstrous dogmas, and to commend a 
persecuted and inoffensive sister to the 
kind and Christian sympathies of their 
dissenting friends. 

The question will now be asked, 
To what extent have these feelings been 
illustrated, and these views developed, 
in actual practice? We are prepared 
with satisfactory and conclusive replies 
to this question. 

Last year an institution, calling itself 
the “* Protestant Society for the Protec- 
tion of Religious Liberty,” celebrated 
its anniversary in London. There were 
present many Dissenting reverends, of 
great repute in their respective “ in- 
terests.”” The person most conspicuous 
on the platform, most roundly and 
loudly cheered, was Daniel O'Connell, 
Esq., M.P. It cannot be pleaded in 
this case that the Popish agitator was 
present in his civil capacity, absurd as 
the distinction must appear to every 
reflecting mind, as the society is ex- 
clusively for the protection of religious 
liberty, and its name, too, “ Protestant.” 
Now this remarkable coalition unques- 
tionably proves, either that the Papists 
have come down nearer to the Dis- 
senters, which, in the case of an 
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unchangeable and infallible church, is 
impossible, or that the Dissenters have 
vastly approximated to the Papists ; 
which is the fact, as the sequel of our 
statement will demonstrate. 

Again, not twelve months ago, se- 
veral well-known Dissenting ministers 
waited on Daniel O’Connell, M.P., in 
order to concert measures to relieve 
the Church of England from her infidel 
and earthly companion, the State. What 
kind creatures these men must be! 
They are quite willing to unite them- 
selves with Socinians, Infidels, and 
Papists, if they can only succeed in 
putting an end to any similar existing 
or possible union on the part of the 
Church. The honourable member for 
Dublin received the deputation with 
the utmost courtesy, and congratulated 
them that at length the time was come 
when Christians could meet together 
to accomplish great national benefits, 
without quarrelling about the ité/e mat- 
ters on which they differed. One of the 
ministers then present, to whom had 
been imparted more liberally the gift 
of discerning spirits, stated, not many 
days afterwards, that the words of 
O’Connell, the child, the slave, the 
representative of Popery and Popish 
priests, made “ the flesh creep on his 
bones,” and awakened in his mind the 
deep conviction that it was unholy 
work in which he was engaged, and 
equally unholy company to whom he 
had been introduced. We have not 
yet done with facts. A meeting of the 
Bradford Auxiliary to the Bible Society 
took place in that town, on the 4th of 
October. During the meeting the Rev. 
J. Wood, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, was called upon to address 
the audience. In the course of his 
speech, he made some allusions to the 
opposition which Popery has univer- 
sally displayed against the free circu- 
lation of the sacred volume. A Baptist 
minister rose up and insisted on the 
speaker being called to order, on ac- 
count of his uncharitably enough al- 
luding to Popery. The Popish priest, 
and a considerable tail of the “ finest 
pisantry ” attached to him, cheered 
their reverend Baptist brother, and 
groaned down Mr. Wood; in which 
last demonstration the Baptist minister 
lustily joined. Several ministers of the 
Church stated that the proof of Mr. 
Wood’s strongest assertions was to be 
found in a circumstance which had 
recently occurred in their own town. 
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A few Protestants, feeling vexed that 
the Roman Catholics of the place had 
no Bibles, and aware that the poor 
creatures dare not retain in their pos- 
session the authorised edition, circu- 
lated among them many hundred 
Douay Bibles; but these they declared 
the priest of Bradford took away from 
his benighted people, and disposed of 
them to greater advantage than some 
of his brethren in Ireland, who usually 
burn them. Another Baptist minister, 
seated on the platform, and acquainted 
with the whole circumstance, was pub- 
licly appealed to; but he distinctly 
refused to testify to what he knew to 
be incontrovertible facts. The Church- 
people were so convinced that the 
Papists and Dissenters were co-ope- 
rating, that they formed themselves 
into a “ Church Bible Society,” and 
left the Dissenters, and their allies, the 
Papists, to concert such measures as 
their united wisdom should approve. 
This, we think, is no slight evidence of 
that compact which gathers accessions 
every day from very opposite quarters, 
and which, composed as it is of the 
most heterogeneous elements, exerts its 
united power to dismantle and break 
down those ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, which, with all their faults, 
have been the glory of Britain and the 
bulwark of her best Christianity. 

But facts illustrative of this mon- 
strous coalition are so many, that the 
fear of wearying our readers, and this 
alone, constrains us to select the most 
prominent. The subject is, however, 
so remarkable, and so peculiar to the 
times, that it deserves to be put 
clearly and emphatically forward, that 
Dissenters, on the one hand, may see 
and retrace .their course, and that 
Churchmen, on the other, may ascer- 
tain on which side the most unholy 
union exists, 

A meeting of the Anti-slavery Society 
was held last year in Mount Zion cha- 
pel, at Birmingham, and on the plat- 
form and in the body of the meeting 
there were many Dissenting ministers 
and laymen. About a quarter of an 
hour after the commencement of the 
meeting, Mr. O'Connell entered the 
chapel, and, it is stated in the re- 
port, was received with loud cheers. 
Mr, Sturge, a Quaker, in the course 
of his speech, turned round to O’Con- 
nell, and, amid the cheers of the meet- 
Ing, congratulated the ‘ main joint in 
the tail” on his successful labours, and 
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wished ‘ that Providence might long 
spare him, in all his peaceable efforts to 
procure a full and perfect freedom for 
his country; and, when called away 
from the theatre of his exertions, that 
he might receive that reward which was 
reserved for the righteous.” (Cheers.) 
After this gentleman, the Rev. J. Angel 
James, one of the leading men of the 
Independents, rose from his seat, and 
moved, not that D. O’Connell miyht be 
respectfully removed from the meeting, 
and that the preceding orator might be 
censured for asserting, in the face of 
a thousand facts to the contrary, that 
O'Connell was among “ the peaceful 
and the righteous’’— not at all, but that 
the petition just adopted be entrusted 
to the members for the town for pre- 
sentation to parliament, and that “ Dan. 
O'Connell, Esq. be respectfully req uest- 
ed to support it!” Is this the shrinking 
from Popery thatthe old Non-Cons were 
in the babit of exemplifying? Oh, Mr. 
Angel James, it cannot have been thy 
good angel that suggested these things ! 
It will not do to deal so unmercifully 
by the Church of England, while trans- 
actions like these are among your ex- 
ploits, and meetings and sentiments, 
such as are those of Zion Chapel, 
displayed under the benignant smiles 
of your sanction. 

[n connexion with the above, though 
geographically disconnected, we must 
refer briefly to a meeting that took place 
in Dr. Heugh’s chapel at Glasgow, on 
the subject of American slavery. Many 
Dissenters, ministers and laymen, were 
present. When the report alluded in 
terms of approbation to the services of 
O’Connell, loud and _ simultaneous 
cheers rose from every part of the 
assembly. Many allusions were made 
to that individual by the speakers. 
One speech we must not pass by. 
Dr. Ritchie, of the Potterrow chapel, 
who cannot have yet recovered from 
the severe chastisement he received 
from a leading article of a late Times, 
and whom we would therefore gladly 
spare, did not truth demand our atten- 
tion to him, in a speech full of fun, 
as his speeches in places of worship 
usually are, uttered the following mag- 
niloquent sentence : “* The great O’Con- 
nell is the advocate and the friend of 
man and of freedom.” The wkole 
meeting, composed of Dissenters, was 
much refreshed by hearing O'Connell 
and Popery recompensed, in the eu- 
logies of Dissenting ministers, for the 
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rough handling he and his faith had 
recently encountered in the dénoue- 
ments and the facts adduced by Pro- 
testant churchmen. 

A dissenting minister at Bristol re- 
cently stated that he would as soon see 
his people entering the Church of Rome 
as entering the Church of England. 
Another Dissenter distinctly stated, that 
if the Church of Rome was the beast, 
the Church of England was the shadow 
of the beast. Now, we do not complain 
of Dissenters entertaining these senti- 
ments, but we do complain of their 
shewing more attachment and favour 
to Popery than to the Church of Eng- 
land, when, according to their own 
statements, they regard both as upon 
a par. 

When certain distinguished indivi- 
duals held a meeting at Brighton, for 
the purpose of stating the dangers that 
surrounded the Protestant church in 
Ireland, and of calling upon the people 
of this country to contribute to the 
support of a suffering, but deserving 
clergy, a Dissenting minister stood for- 
ward to defend the Papists of Ireland, 
and to abate and retard the feeling 
against Popery that was gathering 
among English Protestants. One would 
think that there was little need of pour- 
ing into that cup of liberalism, of which 
too many Protestants have drunk, any 
additional opiate. This gentleman, 
however, conceived that his friends, 
Drs. Murray and Troy, et hoc genus 
omne, were misrepresented, and that, 
by throwing down the gauntlet in their 
defence, he might earn golden opinions 
and additional impetus to the voluntary 
cause from those to whom he did so 
gallant and disinterested service. 

At a meeting of a Bible Society, 
lately held at the east end of London, 
a clergynran made some allusions to 
Popery, and its inbred antipathy to 
the Word of God; and the Dissenting 
ministers upon the platform insisted 
that he should either make no reference 
to Popery, or sit down and be silent. 
The clergyman preferred the latter ; 
and thereby the good understanding 
that subsists between Papists and Dis- 
senters was uninterrupted. 

One more striking fact on this sub- 
ject, and we leave the matter to the 
meditations of our readers. Not many 
months ago, the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul- 
livan visited Perth, and demonstrated 
the iniquities of the Popish priests of 
Ireland by facts so decisive, and reason- 
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ings so strong, that every honest man 
became convinced that the concessions 
successively made to the priests of Ire- 
land ought for ever to be put a stop to. 
The Dissenting ministers of Perth, how- 
ever, could not stand the painful spec- 
tacle of seeing their friends and fellow- 
labourers, the six millions of Irish 
voluntaries, represented in their true 
and undisguised colours; and deter- 
mined to put forward all the excul- 
patory evidence which they calculated 
on the Dissenters of Perth being as 
able as they were willing to swallow. 
Anti-Protestant meetings were adver- 
tised to be held in the Secession cha- 
pels; crowds attended ; O’Sullivan and 
the clergy of the three establishments, 
were liberally reproached and abused 
to prepare the audience for the vindi- 
cation of Papists that was to follow. 
We cannot go into the details of the 
meetings, which rung with the sympa- 
thising eloquence of Perthshire volun- 
tary ministers. We can only state that 
the Dissenters were so pleased with 
the excellences of Popery, as exhibited 
in the orations of their ministers, that 
they got over their “ hereditary dis- 
taste,” and went in shoals to the other- 
wise thin Popish chapel of the place. 
The priest, delighted with the issue, 
“‘ gat men singers and women singers,” 
concentrated his best energies, and so 
pleased and so fascinated his new 
auditors, that they became stationary 
converts, and gave very substantial 
evidence of the union of Dissent with 
Popery. In vain the Secession minister 
pointed to his empty pews, and, under 
the influence of the terrific spectacle, 
began to mutter a few things about 
“‘ departing from the faith,” “ the errors 
of Popery,” &c. The people believed 
him when he spoke so favourably of 
Popery, and they did not come to hear 
his too late remonstrances. Nothing 
will cure the mania of many of our 
Dissenters in favour of suffering Popery, 
till this result comes to be more exten- 
sively realised, and crowded mass- 
houses stand beside empty meeting- 
houses. 

In Edinburgh, it is well known, two 
Dissenting ministers graced the dinner 
given to O'Connell, and implored—as, 
indeed, was much wanted —a blessing 
on the company. Whatever part of 
the country we enter, whatever meet- 
ings of Dissenters we visit, we hear of 
or see their growing partialities to 
Papists. 
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But there is one remarkable proof 
of this spirit, which we cannot pass by. 
Have the Dissenters sent any petitions 
to parliament against the grant that is 
annually made to the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth? This institu- 
tion inculcates principles which sap 
the foundations of morality, and with- 
draw the loyalty of the future priests 
of Ireland. It sends forth, at our ex- 
pense, numbers of Popish priests every 
year, to innoculate and wield the fierce 
democracy of Ireland. - It has been 
petitioned against by the clergy of the 
Church, but has it not been tacitly coun- 
tenanced by the Dissenters? Have the 
Dissenters sent up one petition against 
the government grant of 1000/. per 
annum to the Popish bishop of New 
South Wales? They have sent up 
many against any additional grant or 
endowment to the established Church 
of Scotland ; but they appear to feel it 
by no means so culpable a deed to 
give endowments to Popery. Why is 
this? Do they love Popery more 
than Protestantism ? the doctrines and 
canons of Trent more than the doc- 
trines of the Confession of Faith? It 
rests with them to give a satisfactory 
explanation. Again, have the Dis- 
senters protested against the national 
education scheme of Ireland? [ave 
they petitioned against schools kept in 
convents and nunneries, altars erected 
and mass celebrated in some of the 
schools, and Popish catechisms taught 
in others, at the expense of the Pro- 
testants of Britain? They have ap- 
plauded the system— they have peti- 
tioned for it. Is ¢his their abhorrence 
of Popery? Is this the conduct we 
may fairly expect in the men who are 
to reform and restore the Church of 
England? What explanation can be 
given of the fact, that Dissenters have 
allowed or approved grants and en- 
dowments conferred upon Popery, but 
resisted and contested every farthing 
given from a reluctant government to 
the Church of Christ? There is in this, 
surely, room for explanation —ay, and 
acall for it, too, that must, ere long, 
be answered. The impression we 
must carry away from these facts and 
Occurrences is, that Dissenters find less 
to object to in the Church of Rome than 
they find in the Church of England. 
We implore Dissenters to pause in 
their infatuated career. We conjure 
them to remember that this same 
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O’Connell, their idol and their ad- 
vocate, has uttered the ominous words, 
“ Let us settle the Church first, and then 
we can easily manage the Dissenters.” 

To strengthen the observations we 
have made, we would wind up our re- 
marks by two admissions from their own 
body. The Rev. T. Blundell, formerly 
a Dissenting minister, and now a clergy- 
man of the established church, states 
that, before he joined the establishment, 
he attended a meeting of the Eccle- 
siastical Knowledge Society ; and he 
says, “ Though many eminent Dis- 
senters were present, and advocated 
the society, I was yet shocked and dis- 
gusted at their proceedings: I should 
call it a society for the propagation of 
infidelity, scofting,” &c. And yet these 
are the men who rail at the Church, 
and its wickedness in accepting the 
countenance of the State. 

In a letter dated Camberwell, Jan. 
13, 1836, and signed Joseph Irons, pas- 
tor of the Grove Independent chapel, 
there are the following words, addressed 
to the editor of the Standard : — 


“You will, perhaps, wonder when I 
inform you that I have been censured 
for this expression of brotherly love 
(i. e. his contribution to the distressed 
Irish clergy) by some of those Dis- 
senters who set themselves in array 
against the Episcopal church, while they 
join affinity with Arians, Socinians, and 
other infidels—yea, and with Papisrs ; 
a holy alliance, to besure. * * * JI 
fear the time is not far distant when 
those who have helped forward Popish 
ascendency will reap the result of their 
liberality, or liberalism, in the forfeiture 
of those religious privileges which they 
now enjoy.” 


Thus we have adduced evidence 
from the accredited organs of dissent, 
evidence from the public meetings of 
Dissenters, evidence from the lips of 
some of their own ministers, that many 
—yes! a majority —have entered into 
a coalition with Popery and Papists. 
There are, nevertheless, not a few ex- 
ceptions—there is a remnant on whom 
the mantle of Owen and Howe has 
fallen ; but there are, alas! too many 
who merge the minister in the politi- 
cal partisan, and their religion in their 
dissent. It is high time for these men 
to remove themselves, first, from all 
union with Popery, and then to suggest 
to the Church what plans they con- 
ceive calculated to do her good. 
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We remember a conversation at Dres- 
den, many years ago, when an English 
poet of some eminence, who was not 
then thoroughly master of the German 
language, declared his disappointment 
on reading this drama. ‘ Verse, how- 
ever sonorous,” said he, “ will not 
constitute poetry. Ilow can you ac- 
count for the great man admitting 
passages so low-toned and common- 
place as these?” “ Ach, mein Gott !” 
exclaimed a German professor, rather 
nettled at the imputation, “ganz gewiss 
wurde es mit Fleiss gethan ;” that is to 
say, “no doubt it was done inten- 
tionally.” 

In this accidental remark, as ap- 
plied to Goethe, we think there is 
much good criticism ; for if passages 
low-toned and prosaic do occur in any 
of his writings, certainly this could not 
have happened from want of sufficient 
power to raise them. Besides, multi- 
farious and diversified as were his la- 
bours (works of science not excepted), 
we believe that on every occasion, even 
in the composition of the most trifling 
fragment, he acted (like Wordsworth) 
on some peculiar principle or system, 
of which he would have considered it 
quite beneath his dignity to afford any 
collateral explanation. 

Touching the said qualification of 
dignity, surely no one ever knew bet- 
ter how to retain it in his conduct and 
demeanour than Goethe; or, we should 
rather say, it was an inherent attribute 
of his character. Those, therefore, who 
imagined that they could obtain his 
favour by flattery, or disturb his ap- 
parent quietism by acrimonious attacks, 
were alike completely baffled. Of this 
we remember a trifling example, during 
our first interview with him at Weimar. 
We had not the remotest intention to 
flatter, which would have been absurd 
and out of place ; but on our alluding 
incidentally to the use that had heen 
freely made by others of ideas and 
conceptions, which originated 
with the author of Faust, “ Mein lieber 
freund,” said he, in a tone of the most 
perfect indifference, “ I know all this 
well enough already: \et us talk rather 
of your own literary pursuits, for | am 
tired of hearing about mine.” It may 
seem an odd ‘comparison, but Goethe 
had, in figure, voice, and manner, a 
considerable blauce to the lat 


sol ! 


resem 


John Kemble. By those who were 
acquainted with both persons, the re- 
mark indeed will not appear odd or 
irrelevant ; for Kemble, independently 
of his literary acquirements, possessed 
great originality and decision of cha- 
racter, which, had he not obtained emi- 
nence as an actor, would assuredly 
have raised him to high rank in some 
other sphere. 

We recollect, as well as if it had 
occurred yesterday, the effect produced 
by the first appearance of Goethe’s tall, 

gaunt form, attired in a long, wide, 
blue surtout, as he slowly emerged 
from the interior of his drawing-room. 
It was not an appearance, but an ap- 
parition. Johnson has remarked of 
Burke, that even an illiterate observer, 
if led into accidental conversation with 
him, by stopping to avoid a shower of 
rain, would say, “ This is an extra- 
ordinary man.” One look at Goethe’s 
features, without a word being spoken, 
was enough to convey the impression 
of his intellectual supremacy, of the 
long labours which he had undergone, 
of his perfect equanimity and self- 
possession, and of an energy which 
even old age could not repress nor 
overcome. 

In the mind ofa great author there 
may certainly exist a thorough con- 
sciousness of his own powers, without 
the slightest alloy of vanity. A good 
poet, like a good painter, whatever he 
may have achieved, will still admit that 
perfection lies bey ond his reach,and ata 
far distance ; and, the more he has ac- 
complished, will be the more acutely 
sensible how much remains to be done. 
In regard to critics in general, those 
especially whose sole occupation con- 

sists in cutting up the works of others, 
without being able to produce one 
readable volume of their own inven- 
tion, Goethe entertained the most so- 
vereign contempt. And this reminds 
us, en passant, of one of his numberless 
epigrams, written in the homely but 
forcible style of Swift. We can recall 
the substance, thouzh we have not seen 
the verses for twenty years. We trans- 
late, therefore, entirely from memory: 


** You make a feast: 


you spread the board 
With all your larder can afford — 

Fish, fowl], and flesh 
Wh 


: then comes a guest, 


» eats us if he were possessed, 
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Tears up and hacks your savoury roasts, 
And of his gluttonous prowess boasts. 
‘Thereafter through the town he goes, 
Resolved your folly to expose, 
In throwing pearls before a swine. 
‘ Your soup was thin; austere your wine; 
Your venison was not larded well ; 
You had nor truffle nor morelle 
For sauce to capons tough, that looked 
As if with soot and cinders cooked. 
In short, ’tis true, as he’s a sinner, 
You know not how to give a dinner.’ 
So croaks the cormorant, and repeats 
His obloquy to all he meets. 
Who could such insolence endure ? 
Go hang the dog!—He’s a Reviewer!” 
Among compositions written on some 
particular principle or system, by far 
the most unmanageable are the con- 
cluding parts or continuation of Faust ; 
respecting which, notwithstanding their 
obvious irony, one might almost say 
that they were “ intentionally” got up, 
with no better purpose than that of 
downright mystification, and with a 
perfect conviction that no mortal could 
rightly understand them. Not so is it 
with regard to this dramatic poem of 
Tasso, written on a particular plan, no 
doubt, but wherein the design is clear 
and the execution beautiful. It pre- 
sents Goethe’s conception of a single 
day spent at “ Belriguardo,” the coun- 
try-house of Alphonso, duke of Fer- 
rara, with no other dramatis persone 
but the said duke, Torquato Tasso, a 
state-secretary named Antonio, and two 
young ladies, namely, Leonora d’Este, 
the duke’s sister, and her friend, the 
Countess Leonora Sanvitale. Techni- 
cally speaking, there is little or no 
dramatic action. The interest chiefly 
hinges on, we cannot say the adven- 
tures, but the psychological phenomena 
arising, within a space of about twelve 
hours, in the irritable mind of Tasso; 
who, placed amid the most amiable, 
kind, and accomplished society, yet 
contrives to render himself miserable, 
and to torment or disappoint all those 
hy whom he is surrounded, more es- 
pecially the amiable, sensitive, learned, 
and romantic princess, Leonora, who 
has been led to take the greatest in- 
terest in his behalf, and to whom he is 
fervently though insanely attached. It 
is, in short, an illustration of the poeti- 
cal character, as Goethe supposed it to 
€xist in this justly celebrated author, 


yet most capricious and unhappy of 


beings, 


The story of the twelve hours may 
compressed into few words, while 


be 
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the moral lessons contained in the dia- 
logue might serve as texts for long dis- 
sertations. Tasso is residing at the 
country-house of his patron, the reign- 
ing Duke of Ferrara, who admires his 
writings, treats him as a confidential 
friend, and wishes to retain him in his 
suite, also allowing the poet a liberal 
salary. He is, moreover, represented 
as young and handsome, and as having 
at this period ended, though he has 
not, in his own opinion, finished his 
great work, the Gierusalemme ; of 
which, after long delays and _hesita- 
tion, he presents a manuscript copy 
to the duke, who receives it with the 
most flattering expressions of encour- 
agement and gratitude, which are out- 
done in eloquent praise by his female 
friends, one of whom takes a wreath, 
which she had before placed on the 
bust of Virgil, and crowns him with 
laurel. It might be expected, there- 
fore, that Tasso would be the most 
prosperous, as, according to Goethe’s 
conception, he is the most favoured of 
authors; but the fatal discrepancies of 
character between the man of the world 
and the poet render this impossible. 
His mind is in a state of perpetual 
vacillation betwixt deep gloom and 
brilliant sunshine, betwixt corroding 
suspicion and unbounded confidence, 
betwixt utter despondency and extra- 
yagant hopes. The two ladies, Princess 
Leonora d’Este, and her friend, the 
Countess Sanvitale, wre not only ac- 
complished “blues,” but young and 
beautiful. He writes sonnets addressed 
to both, but at last conceives an attach- 
ment, amounting to idolatrous frenzy, 
for the princess, which she unwittingly 
encourages by treating him as a friend ; 
while the countess, though a married 
lady, cherishes a considerable Platonic 
partiality for the poet. In fact, the 
two Leonoras appear as rivals. 

The kind attentions shewn him, and 
the crowning with laurel, entirely over- 
set whatever principles of common 
sense were left ; and he becomes as ex- 
travagantly vain as he had before been 
retiring and modest. The princess 
had reproved him for these very habits 
of retirement, and for not cultivating 
the society of friends whose advice 
might be useful; and, acting on her 
suggestion, he seeks aa interview (after 
his coronation) with Antonio, the state 
secretary, a wise and prudent man of the 
world, who treats his vagaries with great 
coldness and contempt. The result is 
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a downright quarrel. Tasso, reckless 
of all consequences, draws his sword, 
and challenges his adversary to mortal 
combat on the spot. This being con- 
trary, not only to rules of etiquette in 
the palace, but to the laws of the prin- 
cipality, Tasso’s conduct has rendered 
him liable to imprisonment, or exile; 
but the duke, though under the neces- 
sity of inflicting some punisliment, is 
contented with ordering the delinquent 
to retire to his own apartments, and re- 
main there on parole of honour. 

Like all other events, this is viewed 
by him ina light the most erroneous ; 
and, with the bitterest expressions of 
humiliation and wounded pride, he 
tears off his laurel crown, and lays 
down his sword. To his morbid mind 
any sentence, however lenient, imply- 
ing disapprobation of his conduct, 
whilst he firmly believes that he is in 
the right, appears to be a punishment 
the most severe and arbitrary. The 
sudden change from the height of 
prosperity and favour to even the sem- 
blance of degradation and restraint be- 
comes as intolerable as the deepest and 
darkest dungeon, with a stinted portion 
of bread and water. He raves and 
desponds accordingly. All this, how- 
ever, might have been got over; but 
not so his passionate admiration of the 
princess, on whose unalterable favour 
and affection he had been induced to 
rely, by an overstrained application of 
some confidential expressions, in a dia- 
logue which occurs at the beginning of 
the second acti During his so-styled 
captivity, it is proposed that he should 
remove for a short time from Belri- 
guardo to Rome, or Florence ; but pre- 
vious to his departure he obtains an- 
other interview with the princess, in the 
course of which, to her utter astonish- 
ment, he is led into a vehement decla- 
ration, which, of course, is instantly 
followed by a repulse, and this decides 
his fate. Finding that his poetic vi- 
sions cannot be realised in this world, 
he is reduced to abject despondency, 
and, like the storm-beat mariner, clings 
to the rock on which his vessel split,— 
or, in plain language, to the wise and 
prudent Antonio, against whom he had 
vowed implacable vengeance, and whom 
he had accused of being his worst 
enemy. 

Nothing can be more tiresome than 
the prose analysis of a poem; and 
that the events above noted will appear 
sufficiently undramatic we are quite 
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aware. But, as we have said, it is not 
on events that the interest of this pro- 
duction depends; it must rather be 
considered a a mere poetic reverie, a 
dream-like exemplification of the in- 
superable differences that exist between 
an imaginative temperament and that 
which is suited to the ordinary busi- 
ness of life. The two ladies are made 
to speak alternately like poets or phi- 
losophers. They wander through the 
beautiful grounds of Belriguardo, twin- 
ing garlands of May-flowers or crowns 
of laurel, and reading Tasso’s sonnets 
in their praise, which he affixes to the 
trees. Even the duke’s discourse is 
tinged with poetry and romance ; but 
into the enchanted circle of this Utopian 
society comes the state-secretary from 
Rome, loaded with portfolios, and pre- 
pared to look on such “ goings on” 
with the eye of a calm, intelligent, and 
unsparing censor. Antonio (to use the 
language of German criticism) repre- 
sents the Spirit of the real and working 
World as opposed to that very different 
Geist or Spirit which actuates a ro- 
mantic poet, living, we do not say, ina 
world less real, yet so modified by the 
peculiar powers and propensities of 
his own mind that he may be looked 
on almost as an inhabitant of another 
sphere. Hence Antonio is regarded 
by Tasso nearly as an impersonisa- 
tion of the evil principle, making his 
appearance only to sow dissensions, to 
chauge harmony into discord, to anni- 
hilate hopes, to mar every beautiful 
creation of more refined intellect,—and 
in effect it is so; but instead of ascrib- 
ing all this to mere difference of cha- 
racter, habits, and pursuits, Tasso be- 
lieves it to be the direct consequence of 
deeply-cherished envy, malignity, aud 
hatred, conceiving himself the marked 
and doomed object who has been se- 
lected for persecution and destruction. 
Instead of calling this drama a poetic 
reverie (which refers to the persons 
and story), we might better have cha- 
racterised it as a psychological disqui- 
sition cast in the form of dialogue, 
illustrating, moreover, all those pecu- 
liarities which have too often accom- 
panied Genius. That such eccentrici- 
ties are inevitable, surely no one in his 
senses would affirm. In phrenological 
phrase, a man may have the “organ of 
destructiveness,” yet retain sufficient 
self-control to avoid committing mut- 
der. But that eccentricity is a very 
natural accompaniment of poetic genius, 
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we presume will be admitted as an 

undeniable proposition. As Byron 

observes — 

«Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 

With form our fancies, gaining as we 
give 


The life we image ——.” 


And to what does this creative pro- 
pensity owe its origin, except to more 
acute intuitions and more vivid con- 
ceptions than fall to the lot of other 
men? If you must look always through 
the same lens, or Claude Lorraine 
glass, will it not equally evince the 
same magnifying or colouring power on 
all objects? Is not the poet thus na- 
turally inclined to view every event or 
situation in a light different from that 
in which it appears to less irritable and 
colder-blooded mortals? Of all bio- 
graphies illustrating this question, per- 
haps the most interesting is that of 
Tasso, of whom such ample records 
have been penned by contemporary 
annalists, that these, together with his 
own works and manuscripts, enable us 
to know his occupations almost for 
every day during many years of his 
wretched existence. Thence the late 
Dr. Black compiled his Life of Tasso, in 
two volumes 4to., forming an admirable 
field of study for a poetical aspirant, 
and affording materials from which, in 
adequate hands, a valuable abridge- 
ment, and perhaps very popular work, 
might be constructed. 

But to return. In the first” scene 
we have the Princess Leonora and her 
friend, the Countess Sanvitale, ad- 
miring the beauties of a fine spring 
morning in the gardens of the castle, 
and the countess exclaims : 

“Thanks to my brother, that in these 
bright hours 

Of springtide he permits our sojourn 
here, 

Where, in the peaceful shade of bloom. 

ing woods, 

Our thoughts are all our own, and in 

day-dreams 

We can revive the poets’ golden age! 

llove these forest scenes, where of my 

youth 

The happiest years were spent ; and now 

the gleams 

Of April sunlight, and the new-born 

leaves 

In gay luxuriance wake again the joys 

Of days long past. 

Leon. Yes, here ’tis a new world! 

So fresh are these green arbours, and so 
soothing 
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The fountains’ murmur, and the waving 
play 

Of odorous branches in the vernal breeze. 

With bright eyes from their humble beds 
the flowers 


Look up to greet us. Boldly from the 
plants 


Of growth exotic—limes and oranges— 

The gardener takes their winter dress. 
No cloud 

Disturbs the deep blue sky, and on the 
hills 

Far distant, into vapours bland, exhales 

The lingering snow.” 


They talk, moreover, of poetry and 
literature in general, and of the patron- 
age which the house of Ferrara had 
heretofore extended to Petrarch, Ari- 
osto, and other eminent men; and we 
are gradually initiated into the pursuits 
and whimsicalities of Tasso. Hitherto 
he has always been secluded and re- 
served, wanders through the most re- 
mote districts of the forest, acknow- 
ledges that he is employed on a long 
poetical work, but, though he has 
brought his story to a close, he cannot 
muster resolution to present it to his 
patron, or impart his entire composition 
to any one. He writes and re-writes, 
models and re-models, but is never 
contented. As already mentioned, he 
is in the habit of affixing songs and 
sonnets to the trees of the garden and 
forest in praise of both ladies; by 
which they are naturally led into 
a conversation, en badinage, on his 
lover-like attentions, and the countess 
says: 

“I must endure thy jest. It strikes, 
indeed, 

But wounds me not, I judge of everyman 

By his deserts, and only render Tasso 

The praise he merits, Evermore awake 

To heavenly unison, he scarcely seems 

To fix his eyes on this our common earth, 

What History or Experience can afford 

He grasps in fragments, yet from them 
brings forth 

A grand symmetric whole ; by his own 


fervour 

Enlivening that which else were cold 
and dead. 

What others treat with scorn he oft en- 
nobles, 


Or from some object of our special favour 
‘Tears off the wonted garniture. Somoves 
This man within his orb like an enchanter ; 
Yet to his magic circle are we drawn 
By bonds invisible. He seems to greet us, 
Yet is in spirit far remote. His looks 
Are fixed on us, but in our place per- 
chance 
He sees unearthly forms !” 
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The conference of these friends is 
interr upted by the entrance of the duke, 
who is in search of Tasso, and com- 
plains of his eccentric habits and se- 
clusion ; on which Leonora expresses 
her belief that he will soon emerge 
from retirement, having owned on the 
preceding day that his work was con- 
cluded, and that he wished, after a 
few more amendments, to present it to 
the prince. In the third scene of this 
first act occurs the presentation of the 
poem to Alphonso, accompanied with 
some long speeches, and the coronation 
of Tasso, by which he seems prodi- 
giously excited. On this follows the 
arrival, from Rome, of Antonio, the 
man of the world, with whom there is 
a lengthy conversation, which termi- 
nates the first act. Even in this first 
dialogue he brusques Tasso ; which, 
however, the latter bears with perfect 
good-humour. 

The second act begins with a con- 
ference betwixt Tasso and the princess, 
in which she addresses him so elo- 
quently, and in such terms of friendly 
confidence, as to produce that unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding to which we 
have already alluded. She flatters and 
admonishes the poet, while he imagines 
that she encourages the dover; and, in 
truth, she does so: but this, assuredly, 
was not her avowed intention. The 
next scene contains the quarrel with 
Antonio, followed by Tasso’s imprison- 
ment in his own chamber; and a dia- 
logue betwixt Antonio and the duke, 
in which the latter directs the former 
to visit Tasso, to make apologetic and 
conciliatory overtures, and acquaint 
him that his liberty is restored. 

The third act is entirely occupied 
with consultations between the differ- 
ent members of the domestic circle on 
the awkward event that has occurred, 
respecting which there is the more ne- 
cessity for an amicable adjustment, be- 
cause time and business press, and the 
duke’s presence is required in Rome. 
One of Goethe’s favourite principles 
In composition was to trace passions 
or emotions to their natural origin, 
however undignified. The princess, it 
seems, had long been an invalid, and 
so ill that her life was despaired of. 
Tasso was the first person introduced 
to her on her convalescence, when she 
felt as if emerging from the shadows 
of the tomb into a new world ; and she 
has ever since entertained for him an 


extraordinary affection. ‘This is amply 
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expressed during a dialogue in the 
third act, between her and Leonora 
Sanvitale. 


With the fourth act we shall com- 
mence our extracts, where Tasso, as a 
prisoner, is discovered alone in his 
chamber : 


“* Tasso (alone). Was it, then, but a 

dream, whose phantasms bright 

Have suddenly dissolved? After one day, 

In rapturous pleasure spent, did sleep 
o’erpower thee, 

Whose leaden bonds yet weigh upon thy 
soul? : 

Ay, truly, thou still dream’st. 
are the hours 

That in their flight shed garlands on thy 
head ? 

The days when thy free spirit did tra- 
verse 

The heaven's cerulean space ? 
thou liv’st, 

Or dost appear to live! Is’t for my guilt, 

Or for another's, that I suffer thus ? 

Have I deserved infliction, or was not 

My so-styled crime a virtue? 1 believed 

That, wearing human form, he was 
humane ; 

Therefore with open 
found 

No beating heart, but iron bolts and bars. 

Oh! had I, with a share of his own pru- 
dence, 

Reflected then how I should treat the 
man 

Whom I had long suspected ! But what- 
e’er 

Retide, still let me cling to one conviction, 

One certainty. —That form seraphic stood 

Before me— spoke: I heard her voice. 
The tone, 

The words, their import cannot be erased 

By Time nor Fate, but are for ever mine! 

If, then, my spirit did too boldly soar, 

And I gave space and air unto the flame 

That now consumes my heart, —if ruin 
comes, 
So be it —I repent not. 
My life is pledged. 
obey'd, 
Though leading to destruction. So, at 
least, 

"Twas proved that I deserved the confi- 
dence 

Which yet sustains my soul in this dark 
hour, 

The first of long captivity. For me, 

The sun of courtly patronage has set, 

No more to rise, and I am left 

Forsaken, while the hideous 
darkness — 

Bats, owls, nay, fiends, on rustling wings 
career : 

Around my head ! 
find 


Where 


And yet 


arms advanced, and 


Unto Her 
Her mandates | 


alone, 


brood of 


Where shall 1 refuge 

















From such abomination? How escape 
The abyss that yawns before me? 


The Countess Leonora enters. 


Leon. Tasso, what means this ? 
All are astonished! Whither now have 
fled 
Thy wonted mildness, 
. tration? 
Thy judgment unto each awarding rightly 
What unto each belongs?’ Thy prudent 
sw ay 
O’er lips and tongue ? 
recognise thee ! 
Tasso, And if those virtues were for 
ever lost? 
lf in the friend once affluent thou found’st 
A grovelling beggar? Thou art in the 
right ; 
] am no more myself, and yet remain 
Even what | was, <A paradox it seems, 
And yetis none. The beauteous moon, 
whose light, 
So pensive and so pure, by night attracts 
thee — 
That self-same moon glides through the 
skies by day, 
A pale and ray less cloud. 
By noontide glare. 
and from 
Myself I feel estranged. 
Leon, Dear friend, such words 
Are yet a dark enigma. Can the offence 
Given by a harsh unfeeling man have 
caused 
Such fearful change ? 
in =. 
Tasso, Nay, I have been the offender 
and for this 
Thou here behold’st my punishment. 
The sword 
Soon cuts the knot of evil woven by 
words. 
But I am here a captive—am chastised 
Even like a schoolboy, and must bear 
my fate 
Without a murmur. 
Lecn. More than needfully 
Thou seem’st incensed. 
Tasso. Deem’st thou I am so weak, 
So yielding, that a blow like this at once 
Should crush me wholly? Not impri- 
sonment, 
But that which it portends, is miue af- 
fliction. 
Now comes the hour of triumph for the 
crew 
Of base detractors — envious foes, that 
wore 
Erewhile the mask aud mantle! 
Leon. Still art thou 
Thine own tormentor, nursing groundless 
fe ars 
And false si ispicions. 


caution,  pene- 


Scarce can I 


I am obscured 
You know me not, 


I pray, confide 


Even Antonio 

Bears not the malice thou imput’st to 
him. 

The quarrel of to-day—— 
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Tasso. Oh, name it not! 

Without such cause of anger, in mine eyes 

This man has ever been detestable : 

His narrow-minded wisdom I abhor, 

W herewith incessantly he plays Dictator, 

And lectures without end on themes 
which, truly, 

His listener better understands than he. 

Yet this, forsooth, is held impossible : 

He hears not, or, with self-complacent 
smile, 

Misrepresents whate’er is said. Not yet 

Am 1 so wise and temperate, that with 
smiles 

Of cool forbearance I can answer him. 

Sooner or later were we doomed to quarrel, 

And time would but have made the dis- 
cord worse. 

I do acknowledge here one sovereign 
prince 

And liberal benefactor, but will have 

No second master. In my thoughts and 
verses 

I will be uncontroll’d: the world itself 

Sufficiently confines our power of action. 

Leon. He speaks of thee with due 
respect. 


Tasso. Say, rather, 
With measured cautious lenity. Even 
praise 
From his lips comes so mixed and modi- 
fied, 


That in effect it changes into slander ; 

And rancour from his tongue would be 
more welcome 

Than so-styled approbation. 

Leon. Could’st thou hear, 

How in thine absence he has represented 

The gifts of genius wherewith thou ’rt 
endow’d ! 

Doubtless he feels and honours thy de- 
serts. 

Tasso. Oh, trust me, from the pangs 

of rancorous envy 

No selfish spirit e’er is free. Such man 

Bears with another's riches, rank, or 
honours. 

He says unto himself, ‘ These are no more 

Than I possess, or may possess, by means 

Of perseverance, and the smiles of For- 
tune.’ 

3ut that which Nature can alone bestow, 
Which to all efforts and all obstinacy 
Is inaccessible, which nor wealth, nor 


force, 
Nor artifice can gain ;—such gifts, believe 
me, 


He cannot bear to witness, nor forgive. 

He then, forsooth, would praise me? He 
would grant 

To me the poet's wreath—the self-same 

edant, 

Who from the sacred Nine thinks to 
extort, 

By stubborn threats, their favour, 

; who deems 
Himself a poet, when he strings together 


and 
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The thoughts which many a poet hath 
supplied ! 
Sooner he would resign the prince’s fa- 
vour, 
Whence he would gladly banish every 
rival, 
Than to the homeless orphan grant the 
praise 
Of natural genius. 
Leon. Oh, could’st thou behold 
This world as I behold it! He is not 
What thou believ’st. Thou art deceived. 
Tasso. If so, 
I cleave unto mine error. In this man 
I do behold my worst of enemies ; 
Nor without pain unspeakable would 
change 
That fixed decision. Fools alone renounce 
Their own impressions at another’s will, 
Thus forfeiting all self-respect. As day 
Contrasts with night, and sleep succeeds 
to watching, 
So Love and Hatred actuate by turns 
The human heart. Henceforward I pos- 
sess 
One object for my fierce unchanging ha- 
tred ; 
Nor would forego the pleasure of reflecting 
How truly he deserves it. 
Leon. With regret 
I must admit that, cherishing such feel- 
ings, 
Thou scarce canst tarry longer at Ferrara. 
Thou know’st Antonio’s influence 
Tasso, And full well 
I know that here I am a tedious guest, 
Whose absence were most welcome. 
Leon. Say not so! 
With gratitude thou rather should’st re- 
member 
How much the prince and princess both 
esteem thee. 
Tasso. Yet on affairs of state has he 
vouchsafed 
One word with me to interchange? At 
times, 
When with the princess he conferred, or 
others, 
I was alone excepted from the council. 
Then must I hear the never-failing words, 
‘ Antonio will be here; write for Antonio; 
Antonio must decide !’ 
Leon. Again thou should’st 
Be thankful where thou chidest. He 
leaves thy time 
Unoccupied with state affairs, that so 
Thou freely may’st devote it to the muses. 
Tasso. Say, rather, I am unemploy'd 
because 
For occupation I am deem’d unfit. 
Leon. Thou art not idle, though thus 
left the choice 
Of thine own thoughts. 
useless cares 
And dark suspicions which thou nou- 
rishest, 
I deeply have reflected ; and, at last, 


But on the 
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Too surely am convinced that, on this 
ground, 
Thy genius will no longer thrive. Oh, 
Tasso, 
Dare I with freedom proffer thee my 
counsel ? 
Then fly from Belriguardo! 
Tasso. Spare not, pray thee, 
The sick man’s feelings—let him drain 
the cup, 
Norheeditsbitterness. Butif, perchance, 
All remedies are now too late? Reflect 
On this, my fair and prudent counsellor ! 
I could forgive mine enemy ; but to him 
This matters not. He has power; I am 
powerless : 
And he has wisdom, which I cannot boast. 
He works for my destruction ; 1 nor can 
Nor will oppose his power. Meanwhile 
my friends 
Are tranquil—see with different eyes ; 
and where 
They should contend in my behalt, scarce 
proffer 
A faint resistance. Truly, 1 perceive 
The wisdom of thy counsel, and from 
hence 
Will soon depart. 
Leon. By distance, too, the sight 
Oftimes is cleared. Perchance, when far 
remote, 
Thou wilt acknowledge what affection 
here 
Awaited thee, and recognise the worth 
Of unpretending friendship, which the 
world 
With all its treasures cannot compensate. 
Tasso. Time will decide. The world, 
indeed, from years 
Of boyhood I haveknown. Regardlessly, 
Like sun or moon, it rolls on in its course, 
And leaves the poet helpless and for- 
saken.” 


In the kindest manner, Leonora San- 
vitale promises to take him in her suite 
to Florence, where he will be intro- 
duced to her husband and family ; but 
while seeming to acquiesce, he starts 
numberless difficulties. He agrees, 
however, to receive a friendly and 
apologetic visit from Antonio, and she 
leaves him with the belief that she 
has produced a favourable impression. 
On the contrary, Tasso imagines that 
the countess herself is an active mem- 
ber of the supposed conspiracy against 
him. 


‘* Tasso. I must acknowledge, then, that 

no one hates me, 

Nor persecutes—that all those artifices, 

And devilish snares by which I live en- 
compassed, 

Are in mine own brains woven — must 
confess 

That I to many a one haye done injustice 
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Who merited my friendship ; — this in the 

hour 

When clear as noon-day light has been 
exposed 

The justice of my cause, and all their 
malice ! 

1 should, forsooth, feel deeply how the 
prince 

Has loaded me with favours, while even 
now 

He listens to mine enemies, and by them 

Is blindlyled! That he has been deceived 

Ife cannot know, nor dare I break his quiet, 

Even in mine own defence, but still am 
silent, 

And grovel like a poltroon !— 

Who displays here 

Such tender interest in the poet's fate ? 

Leonora Sanyitale. Ha, fair friend, 

Thou art at length unmask’d—IJ know 
thee now ! 

Oh, wherefore did I ever trust her tongue? 

She ne’er was honest in her honied words 

And bland professions, but with selfish 
care 

Play’d al) the while a courtier’s part. 
How oft 

Have 1 been willingly deceived in her ! 

Yet mine own vanity was my deceiver ; 

I knew her, and was mine own flatterer. 


‘With others,’ have I said, ‘ she plays the 
courtier ; 

But towards thee will ever act sincerely.’ 

Now truth is obvious, though it comes 
too late. 

I was applauded, and she did cajole 

The prince’s favourite. I have been dis- 
graced, 

And with changed fortune she renounces 
me. 

Hither she comes, the willing implement 

Of my worst enemy—beauteous as before, 

With voice melodious, yet in heart a ser- 
pent! 

How sweetly from her lips fell every 
word ! 

Yet not long could the balm of flattery 

Conceal the lurking poison. On her brow 

Was legibly inscribed the contradiction 

Of such fair terms. Forsooth, I must 
depart 

And take the road to Florence ! 

Wherefore choose 

Thatresidence? Ha, I conceive it clearly! 

There reigns the new house of the Medici, 

Not yet in open warfare with Ferrara ; 

For the cold grasp of Envy rests on each, 

And holds them wide asunder. IfI gained 

Applause and honours there, our wise 
dictator 

Would soon impeach my gratitude and 
fealty, 

And would of course be credited. 

Ay, truly, 

Good friends, I shall go hence, and further 
too 

Than you propose, but not as you direct. 
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Why should I linger here? Too well 

have 1 

Interpreted each word of Leonora’s ; 

Too well I know the feelings of the 
princess, 

And this much may be trusted. ‘ Gladly 
she 

Permits thine absence, if ’tis for thy 
welfare.’ 

Oh, were her heart but for a moment 
touch’d 

With that o’erpowering passion which 
consumes me ! 

More welcome were the grasp of death 
than this 

Cold friendly hand, which with unchang- 
ing pulse 


Waves thy dismissal. But henceforth 


beware, 

Thou homeless wandering exile! Be no 
more 

Deceived by friendship’s shadow. Thou 
art safe, 


If not thine own deceiver !” 


He now receives a visit from Anto- 
nio, who explains and apologises in 
such a manner that Tasso, though ra- 
ther ungraciously, is obliged to declare 
himself satisfied. He is, moreover, 
restored to liberty; but instead of 
choosing to remain under his kind 
patron’s roof, he pertinaciously requests 
that Antonio will second his application 
for the duke’s permission to remove 
from Ferrara. The secretary earnestly 
persuades him against this plan, by 
which he is certain that Alphonso will 
be displeased ; but his arguments are 
in vain, and Tasso continues obdurate. 


‘* Tasso (alone). Persuade me as thou 

wilt, I shall depart, 

Though not to thee confiding my true 
purpose ; 

For I have learned the diplomatic tone, 

Wherein thou art a master, and shall now 

Conceal my thoughts. Thus life’s per- 
plexities 

Force us to act like those whom with 
just pride 

We should disdain and trample on. The 
web 

Of his base policy is all unravelled. 

He seeks to drive me hence, yet still pre- 
tends 

To oppose my purpose ; and because his 
dictates 

I would not like a passive slave obey, 

Therefore he must assume the part of 
guardian, 

The wise and prudent counsellor, while 
I seem 

Degraded like a madman or a child ! 

Thus hath he blinded and misled both 
prince 

And princess. 
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Yet they’re told, forsooth, 

They should retain the poet. 
gifts 

Of genius he can boast, unluckily, 

With sad alloy of weaknesses combined, 

A waspish temper, boundless vanity, 

And strange foreboding gloom ; but, 
then, indeed, 

The poor man should be pardoned ; ‘tis 
his fate 

To be thus oddly fashioned; one must 
bear 

With his defects; they are incurable ! 

And mid cabals like these can I dis- 

tinguish 

Alphbonso’s lofty mind and constancy ? 

No,—I but recognise mine own misfor- 
tunes, 

My destiny, whereby the self-same men, 

Who are to others constant, unto me 

Are changeful as the clouds, and in a 
moment 

Become transformed ! 

Even ir a single hour, 

Did not this man obscure mine every 
hope, ; 

Rooting my fortune’s citadel from out 

It’s best foundations? Must I tamely 
bear this! : 

Ay,— with unanimous purpose till he 
came, 

All crowded round me; each one sought 
my favour ; 

All granted their applause. 
the same 

United hearts they do repulse, and scorn, 

And stigmatiseme. Wherefore is it thus ? 

Can his words change so fearfully the 
balance, 

That this alone should outweigh the de- 
serts 

And brilliant honours I before possessed ? 

Yes, all forsake me now ! 

Leonora! 

In these dark hours no token has she 
sent 

Of her remembrance. 
served this, 

Whose heart so naturally did adore her, 

With deep emotions to her slightest voice 

Responding ? By her presence, in mine 
eyes, 

The sunbeams were outshone, and as I 
caught 

The fascination of her look or smile 

Resistless seemed the impulse to fall 
prostrate, 

And worship such perfections. 
more 

Of this delusion. By the clear cold light 

Of merciless Truth 1 must perceive and 
own 

The change that I so gladly would con- 
ceal. 

I will not, and yet must, believe the 
change. 

Leonora, too! 


* Natural 


Now with 


Even thou, 


Have I, then, de- 


But no 


Accuse her not, but yet 
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No longer be deceived ; like all the rest, 

Leonora, too, forsakes thee ! 

These dread words, 

Whose import, long as in my heart re- 
mained 

One lingering gleam of bope, [ should 
have questioned— 

These words are now with iron pen en- 
graved 

On the full tablet of my miseries, 

Indelibly, like Fate's eternal doom! 

Now, first, mine enemies are unconquer- 
able, 

And I indeed am powerless, Ifshe, too, 

Must in the ranks appear, how shall | 
combat, 

Or how endure mine injuries, if from her 

Nor look nor gesture cheers the suppli- 
cant ? 

The words are spoken; thou hast dared 
to frame them, 

And they were true, while no suspicion 
crossed thee. 

Nought, then, remains but with the ex. 
piring force 

Of consciousness and reason to lament, 

And in thy lamentations to repeat 

The direful truth— Leonora, too, forsakes 
thee!” 

In the beginning of the last act An- 
tonio explains to the prince that he has 
done his utmost to conciliate Tasso, 
who is immitigably capricious, and 
persists in requesting that he may be 
allowed to depart. He also defends 
with some earnestness his own conduct, 
and expatiates on Tasso’s intractability 
and imprudence, notwithstanding all 
which the duke’s friendly disposition 
remains unchanged ; but he allows 
himself to be persuaded that it is better 
to give the poet his own way, and that 
he should reside for some time at 
Rome, or elsewhere. To this follows 
an interview between Tasso and the 
prince, when the former reiterates his 
desire to quit Ferrara, and, moreover, 
requests that the poem which he had 
only that day presented may be re- 
turned to him ; to which the duke an- 
swers, that he shall have a transcript 
(wherewith the author is by no means 
satisfied), and tiat he freely permits 
his departure, though it is obvious that 
he neither wishes for it nor approves 
the plan. 

Then comes the final meeting be- 
tween Tasso and the princess, where 
with calm dignity she expresses so 
clearly her continued kind interest in 
his behalf, that, with the full conviction 
of having wronged her by his suspi- 
cions, and with a complete revival of 
his former insane attachment, he loses 
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all self-possession, and she is obliged 
to warn him :— 


“If, Tasso, I must longer grant thee 
audience, 

Then. moderate this fervour, which af- 
frights me.” 


This hint, however intelligible, is 
lost on the poet, whose conduct be- 
comes quite ungovernable ; his enthu- 
siasm waxes into frenzy, and, at the 
close of a transcendental speech, he at- 
tempts to clasp the princess in his 
arms. She, of course, repulses this 
outrage with indignation, and makes 
her escape. Meanwhile, Leonora San- 
vitale, who has been visibly watching 
in the background, crosses the stage, 
and, with an outcry of amazement, 
hastens after the princess. The duke 
and Antonio also came forward, and the 
former, perceiving Tasso about to follow 
the ladies, exclaims, “ Hold him fast, 
he raves!” and the madman finally is 
left in custody ofhis former antagonist, 
Antonio, the state-secretary. 

On this catastrophe we shall make 
little or no comment. It will seem odd 
enough, no doubt, but it is Gocthe’s ; 
and the drama, as already mentioned, 
is a “ psychological curiosity.” We 
shall, however, translate the last scene, 
though we must enter our protest 
against being required or expected to 
give a literal version. 

“ Ant. If from the number of thine ene- 

mies 

Of whom thou dream’st, one stood beside 
thee now, 

How would he triumph ! 
was monstrous,— 

So wholly unexampled, that our thoughts 

Are staggered in their course, and words 
are wanting 

To express our feelings. 

Tasso (after a long pause). Hah! ful- 

fil thine office ! 

I know thee well. Thou meritest, indeed, 

The prince’s confidence. Iam degraded ; 

My staff is broken,—so fulfil thy duty, 

And by slow tortures work my mar- 
tyrdom. 

The barbed arrow has already struck ; 

Thou needst but pluck the shaft, and T 
shall feel 

The poisonous arrow at my heart. Al- 
ready 

Thou wert the despot's gaoler. 
turn, 

Be thou his executioner—tormentor. 

How well these offices do both become 
thee ! 

(Turning to the side-scenes.) Depart, then, 

tyrant! Thou couldst not retain 


This, indeed, 


Now, in 
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The mask for ever, and thou art trium- 
phant. 

Thy slave is chained at last; the kind- 
ness shewn 

Was but to save him for elaborate torture. 

Go, then, and bear with thee the stern 
abhorrence, 

The malediction from my heart extorted 

By such abuse of proud supremacy ! 

Thus, like a base-born mendicant, at 

last, 

Have I been outlawed and denounced. 
For this 

With laurel-wreathes was I adorned and 
flattered 

Only before a tyrant’s throne to fall 

A grovelling sacrifice. With like intent, 

By craft and honied words they did ob- 
tain 

The book wherein consisted all my for- 
tune, 

That might elsewhere have been mine in- 
troduction— 

My shield ’gainst famine and neglect. 
Now, too, 

I do perceive why I was kindly weaned 

From solitude and study. There was 
black : 

Conspiracy, and thou art at its head. 

It was resolved that I should never give 

The touches of perfection to my poem ; 

Mine enemies should find a thousand 
faults ; 

My name no further should be spread 
abroad, 

But sink ere long to dark oblivion. 

Therefore, I must live idly, and beware 

Of pressure on my humble faculties. 

Oh, matcbless friendship! kind anxiety! 

I hated then the base cabal that wove 

With restless malice its invisible snares, 

Sut it has grown more hateful! * * 

Thou syren, too, thou Circe, who with 

smiles 

And tones angelic lured me on.—at once 

I see and know thee! Wherefore did, 
alas ! 

That knowledge come so late? 
this life 

We are so willingly our own deceivers, 

That those, even the depraved, who flat- 


But in 


ter us, 

We pay with homage, which they merit 
not. 

Only the galley-slaves, who toil and 
writhe, 


Together chained along a narrow plank, 

Where no one hopes or fears, can win or 
lose, 

And all alike are knaves and cheats,— 
these only 


Are to each other known. But cour- 
teously 

We let our neighbours wear the mask, 
that we 


In turn may play the courtier’s part be- 
fore them. 
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How long did thineallurements and thy 
beaut 
Conceal the heartless, false coquette ! 
At last 
The spell dissolves, and of all charms 
bereft 
Armida stands revealed. . The poet’s lay 
Was here prophetic, and is realised. 
Then the malicious, crafty go-between ! 
With what contempt I now recall her 
arts ! 
T hear the rustling of her stealthy step,— 
I know the circle now wherein she 
glided. 
I know you all,—let that suffice,—and if 
Adversity has of all else deprived me ; 
I prize it still, for it has taught me truth, 
Ant. Tasso, I hear thee with astonish- 
ment, 
Although too well I know how thy rash 
temper 
From one extreme alternates to another. 
Correct thyself, and check this violence ! 
Thou slanderest ; thou indulgest in fierce 
words, 
Which may to thine affliction be for- 
given, 
But which thy conscience never can for- 
give. 
Tasso. Oh speak not thus in modulated 
tone ; 
I will not hear thy kindness nor thy pru- 
dence. 
If I am frenzied, let me so remain, 
Nor wake me into reason, that I may 
Become more agonised. I feel already 
As if the rack had crushed my bones, and 
life 
Is but prolonged endurance. With fierce 
grasp 
Despair hath seized his prey, and slan- 
derous words 
Are but the feeble cry of one tormented. 
1 will from hence depart, and if thou’rt 
honest, 
Shew me the way ! 
Ant. In this calamity 
Thou shalt not be forsaken, and if now 
Thy self-control be wholly lost, in pa- 
tience . 
At least I am not wanting. 
Tasso. A prisoner then 
Thou holdest me? Be it so; I am re- 
signed, and bear 
My fate all unresisting ; and for pastime 
Let it be told how brilliant was the for- 
tune 
That I, as if in scorn, have cast away. 
They now depart; already from afar 
I see the dust that marks their fleet 
career. 
They go, perchance for ever, and from me 
Estranged. Oh could I once more have 
an audience, 
Only to beg forgiveness, and to hear 
The words ‘Go, thou art pardoned ;’ 
but these words 
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I hear not, and shall never hear! Wer't 
possible, 
I would but say farewell ,—only farewell! 
Restore me to their presence but a mo- 
ment! 
Perhaps I shall recover! No, ’tis vain! 
I am denounc’d and banished,— have 
contrived 
Mine own destruction ; never more shall 
hear 
That voice melodious, or behold her 
smile! 
Ant. Hear, then, the voice of one who 
not unmoved 
Contemplates thy distress. Thou art not 
yet 
So lost and miserable as thou deem'st. 
‘Take courage ! 
Tasso, And am I so deeply fallen, 
So weak as in thy sight 1 have appeared ? 
Has pain o’erthrown the fabric of the 
mind, 
Leaving a heap of ruins, whence no frag- 
ment 
Of intellect, once powerful, can be drawn 
For my support and guidance? Is all 
fervour 
Quenched and extinguished in this heart? 
Aye, truly, 
The world surrounds me, but I am no 
more ! 
The soul's identity is lost! 
Ant. And yet 
Thou liv’st. Then summon fortitude, 
and learn 
To know thyself even as thou art. 
Tasso. I thank thee 
For such admonishment. 
toric 
Might I not find again some proud ex- 
ample, 
Some hero that had suffered more than I, 
And with his fate compare mine own,— 
thus gaining 
The fortitude that I have lost? Butno,— 
’Tis vain and hopeless all. If man’s af- 
fliction 
Exceeds endurance, Nature has provided 
One only solace—tears to lamentation. 
Yet to the Port, in his grief is given 
The power to weave into melodious 
numbers 
His fiercest of emotions, and this power 
Has Heaven vouchsafed me.” 


In lore his- 


With an expression of friendly inter- 
est and compassion, Antonio here 
takes him by the hand, and Tasso re- 
sumes, 


** In thy wisdom thou 

Stand’st like the rock, so firmly and ex- 
alted, 

Whilst I am like the wave by tempests 
driven ! 

But of thy strength be not too proud. 
Those laws 

Omnipotent that fixed the rigid rock 
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Gave also to the wave its quivering mo- 
tion. 

The storm awakes ; the helpless wave is 
borne 

In headlong furious course, revolving, 
foaming ! 

But on its bosom once, ere thus assailed, 

How beauteously the sun-light and the 
moon 

With all her bright attendants were re- 
flected ! 

That bosom is of peace bereft ; the light 

Of heaven no longer finds therein a 
mirror ! 
” + * 7 

Amid the tempest’s rage I can no more 

Even recognise myself. The helm is 
broken, 

The ship in every timber cracks; the 
floor 

Is rent beneath my steps. 
thee 

With both arms, thus, as to the rugged 
cliff, 

Whereon his vessel struck, the mariner 

At last cleaves for protection !” 


T cling to 


Such is the conclusion of Goethe’s 
Tasso, a production in which there are 
many beautiful and poetic passages, 
with much knowledge of human na- 
ture in general, and of the workings of 
the mind under peculiar impressions. 
The characters and conversation of the 
two Leonoras are, we believe, looked 
on by Goethe’s admirers in Germany 
as being more successful than his de- 
lineations of Tasso’s eccentricity; and 
we somewhat regret vot having ex- 
tracted a celebrated dialogue betwixt 
the princess and her confidante, in act 
third ; but it extends to twenty pages. 
Besides, owing to leading characteris- 
tics of the style, this drama presents a 
very difficult task to the translator ; 
and, in order to judge fairly of the au- 
thor’s innate power, we must either re- 
collect or try to imagine the influence 
of the times in which he wrote. With 
a view to afford the strongest possible 
contrast to productions of the French 
school, Lessing, Gerstenberg, and 
Klinger (as we had occasion to remark 
in page 69), wrote their tragedies in 
prose. Goethe and Schiller at the 
outset adopted this plan, which they 
both afterwards abandoned. But re- 
sisting the rules and example of Vol- 
taire and his followers, they naturally 
enough ran into a contrary extreme, 
and, even in their versified imitations 
of the dialogues of real life, admitted 
ideas as well as expressions hardly re- 
concilable to that modification of life 
VOL, XIII, NO, LXXVII. 
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and its emotions which is suited to the 
purposes of poetry. Hence some of 
the best part of Goethe’s Tusso—even 
the dialogue between the two ladies in 
act third—would, if faithfully rendered, 
sound not a little strange in the ears of 
an English reader. But the volume 
before us bears date 1790; Tusso was 
written several years earlier; and what 
a revolution has taken place in literary 
taste, and every other taste, since then! 
Those were the days in which fashions 
of all sorts, extrinsic or intrinsic, relat- 
ing either to mind or body, were pre- 
eminently absurd. Even the very 
trees of our pleasure-grounds were still 
cut into fantastic shapes; our forest- 
walks and carriage-drives must either 
be rectilinear, or, according to bold in- 
novators, serpentine, both being equally 
at variance with nature, which was every 
whefe scouted. Those were the times 
when a fashionable friseur always con- 
sumed a whole hour, but oftener two 
or three hours, in a single performance 
on one female head, which required an 
elaborate foundation of cushions, pins, 
and wire-work, before arriving at the 
completion of its adornment in a su- 
perstructure of multitudinous curls, 
impregnated and plastered with hard 
pomatum, poudre blanche, and poudre a 
la Mareschalle ; when, also, it was in- 
dispensably requisite that men should 
dress for dinner in silk stockings and 
short tights, with diamond  knee- 
buckles. Moreover, these were the 
times when Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Mrs. 
Annabella Seward, and Wm. Hayley, 
Esq., were in this country looked upon 
as eminent poets. No wonder, if in 
his eagerness to avoid participation in 
their excellencies or infringement on 
their territory, Wordsworth, as soon as 
he was old enough to judge for him- 
self, should have run into a contrary 
extreme of taste, or that Goethe (muta- 
tis mutandis) should, under similar 
impressions, have done the same thing 
thirty years earlier in Germany ! 

In those days people were led to 
believe that the fields of literature were 
exhausted —that certain pre-eminent 
and favoured individuals had caught 
up every natural flower that was worthy 
of notice—had plougaed, trenched, 
and manured every acre in such man- 
ner, that though others might, by imi- 
tation of their precursors, raise similar 
crops, yet nothing better, and nothing 
new, could be expected, or was possible. 
Nor was this all. These illustrious 
00 
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literati had not merely attained such 
excellence as could not be surpassed, 
though it might humbly be imitated, 
but had so completely eclipsed their 
predecessors, that, with the exception 
of certain worshipful personages called 
classics, who wrote long ago in Greek 
and Latin, the past was to be consi- 
dered a mere blank. Old baronial 
times and old chivalrous notions were 
in disrepute: so were old ballads, and 
old English (or German) books of all 
kinds. We have seen a sale-catalogue 
of the year 1789, in which those gems 
of our early literature, afterwards so 
eagerly sought after, were offered at 
one fortieth part of that price which 
in 1812 would have been considered 
quite moderate! The old dramatic 
writers in this country—all except 
Shakespeare— were neglected ; and it 
was only his superlative genius that 
kept their names from oblivion, because 
they had been his contemporaries. In 
Germany, matters were far worse than 
in England ; for there, as in Sweden, 
endeavours had repeatedly been made 
even to abolish the language of the 
country, and introduce French or La- 
tin in its stead! A revolution was ine- 
vitable ; and, as usual in such cases, 
it needed only the example of one 
powerful individual, like Lessing or 
Gerstenberg, to disseminate the prin- 
ciples of an entirely new system; but 
we doubt whether Goethe would have 
obtained such rapid eminence, had it 
not been for the more immediate ex- 
ample of his friend Klinger, whose 
singular productions, like hundreds of 
other veins in the German mine, remain 
up to the present hour unnoticed and 
unknown in this country. 

Considering the unsettled state of 
the poetical world sixty years ago, it 
was to be expected that various odd 
experiments would be tried ; and dur- 
ing more than two acts of Yusso, 
Goethe's plan seems to have been to 
give an aduptation of the ordinary and 
unimpassioned language of well-edu- 
cated persons in daily life, precisely as 
Wordsworth has done in various por- 
tions of his Excursion. Hence, the 
difference of tone betwixt this remark- 
able sketch, and those productions of 
modern German dramatists, extracts 
from which were some years ago libe- 
rally given, under the title of “ Hore 
Germanic,” in Blackwood, and where, 
for the most part, both thoughts and 
expressions are highly imaginative and 
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elaborate. The fields ‘of literature—or, 
to speak without metaphor, the modi- 
fications of the poetic art, whether it 
employs the medium of prose or verse 
—are indeed inexhaustible. Suppos- 
ing a genius like that of Goethe to 
commence working at the present era, 
either here or in Germany, and to 
choose the same subjects, with how 
strongly marked shades of difference 
would in all probability those iden- 
tical materials be treated ! 
Yet a few words more on the sub- 
ject of the German prose tagedies. 
By proper adaptation, some of them, 
which have hitherto been neglected, 
might prove very acceptable on the 
English stage. Why the Robbers 
should never have been thought of in 
this light we know not,—for the ob- 
jectionable traits and passages are by 
no means essential to the plot; and 
certainly it has characteristics superior 
to those of Pizarro and the Stranger, 
by the former of which Sheridan gained 
so much reputation and profit. But 
much depends on the skill of the 
adapter. And, generally speaking, 
though the public professes an exceed- 
ing admiration or approbation of Italian 
and French, and we have a tolerable 
command of books in both, yet against 
German it entertains a notable preju- 
dice ; moreover, we have absolutely no 
dictionary of this language printed in 
England that is good enough for the 
yurposes even ofelementary instruction. 
‘he “ public at large” bas got a notion 
that it is abominably guttural, though it 
is not more so than Spanish, and insuf- 
ferably harsh, though it is melodious 
compared with Italian, as spoken by 
natives in many districts, Then it is 
(or used to be) decided that the litera- 
ture is made up principally of unin- 
telligible metaphysics, untranslateable 
poetry, stupid ghost stories, and ro- 
mances far too wild and transcendental 
for ordinary comprehension. How re- 
mote all this is from the truth we need 
not at present take time to explain, 
more especially as the mist of prejudice 
and ignorance already of itself begins 
to clear away. En passant, and in 
conclusion, we shall only observe, that 
the best prose tragedies of German au- 
thors ought, in our opinion, to be ren- 
dered by an English translator into 
blank verse. The language of passion 
is naturally elevated, and in thts form 
acquires additional clearness and force. 
As a case in point, we may notice 
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Reinhold’s versified edition of Schiller’s 
Fiesco, from which specimens were 
long ago given in Blackwood. Nota 
single thought is substantially changed, 
but only moulded into that style of 
expression which Schiller himself would 





“T never forgive a first fault, and 
seldom find a second,” said Lord Col- 
lingwood. 

*« Severity in the commencement is 
lenity in the end,” quoth the sergeant- 
major. 

So long as England was threatened 
with a foreign enemy, the discussion 
of the corporal-punishment question 
was confined almost exclusively to the 
members of the military and naval pro- 
fessions, who were permitted by the 
public, in dangerous times, to be the 
sole judges of the best means of ren- 
dering the men who served under them 
the fittest instruments for the duties 
they were to perform — while the bright 
halo of victory shone round the war- 
riors’ brows, it was never asked how so 
many of our free-born brother-subjects 
fared —provided the British bayonet 
turned the tide of conquest in every 
battle-field, none asked whether he was 
flogged, or how he was fed. But a new 
era has come upon us. Twenty years 
of peace have closed our eyes to the 
prospect of any other war, and opened 
them to the condition, or rather the 
supposed condition, of the British 
soldier and sailor; and as philan- 
thropy is the order of the day with 
those who were blind to the past, yet 
who often fancy they perceive more 
than actually exists in the present, its 
microscopic powers are further added 
to augment the already too exaggerating 
sight of a large class of the public. 
Taking it for granted that every branch 
of, or connected with, government re- 
quires reform, and that none educated 
in a particular calling are capacitated 
for giving a correct opinion thereon, 
officers of the navy and army are no 
longer held by these persons capable 
of judging how the band of discipline 
1s to be bound, but that they themselves 
-—these self-constituted judges—are, 
by intuition, fully competent, in their 
rough, untutored strength of intellect, 
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have adopted had he begun the sub- 
ject fifteen years later, and which he 
has so admirably exemplified in his 
Don Carlos, Mary Stewart, Wilhelm 
Tell, and Wallenstein. 


to decide whether the soldier is better 
coerced by moral or physical punish- 
ments— by withholding honours from 
him, or by treating him to the cat and 


the treadmill. The extreme in either 
case is bad. Half a century ago, none 
thought of the soldier’s toil, nor of his 
remuneration ; none out of the warlike 
professions seemed to think it worth 
while inquiring how the machine, that 
kept the enemies of the country at a 
distance from aris et focis, was worked, 
provided it answered its purpose ; and 
men in the ranks might have been sen- 
tenced by scores to the cat or the knout, 
to the dungeon or the rope, without the 
inquiry or sympathy of their fellow- 
citizens. Nous avons changé tout cela, 
however : and, in this present day, not 
a cat can be flourished, nor may a bar- 
rack kitten cry mew, without the deed 
running its round in the daily papers, 
to call into action the lachrymose feel- 
ings of a pitying public. Just permit 
me to point out some of the abuses of 
former times, and to shew how from 
one extremity of error we are rapidly 
running into another. 

Flogging is unquestionably a detest- 
able punishment ; and, forty years ago, 
this detestable punishment was as cer- 
tainly carried to a detestable extent. 
In the army, any court-martial could 
award a corporal punishment to any 
amount of lashes short of a thousand ; 
and five, six, seven, and eight hundred, 
were by no means unfrequently given. 
Indeed, I have more than once heard 
it argued whether a strong man could 
bear more than nine hundred lashes 
without being taken from the halberds. 
The punishment, too, did not neces- 
sarily cease when the delinquent’s suf- 
ferings overcame his physical endur- 
ance, and nature could bear no longer ; 
but if the entire sentence was not car- 
ried into execution the first time he 
was tied up, a second, and possibly a 
third time, after allowing a sufficient 
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interval for the cure of his back in the 
hospital, was he brought out to receive 
the residue. Thus, as the first two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred 
lashes gave the greatest pain (after 
which the fiesh becomes numbed to 
further blows), the strong man took 
the whole of his punishment at once, 
without, comparatively speaking, feel- 
ing the last half of it; while the weaker 
man, though guilty of the same crime 
only as the strong one, was twice or 
thrice made to endure the acute torture 
attending the first strokes of a fresh 
flogging: I say nothing of his moments 
passed during the interval, or intervals, 
in dwelling upon what was yet before 
him. In many regiments, too, it was 
the custom to flog by tap of drum — 
that was, for a drummer to stand by 
and give the time to him who wielded 
the cat, by tapping on the drum-head 
with a single drumstick, at measured 
intervals of about two seconds. Some- 
times these intervals were longer ; and 
1 have heard of half minute time being 
practised, though I never saw it, which 
must have prolonged the torture to a 
most unnecessarily cruel extent. Yet 
excess of punishment had by no means 
the desired effect of repressing crime : 
the reverse was the fact. Flogging 
was too often witnessed to be greatly 
dreaded, and too indiscriminately in- 
flicted to be considered at al! degrading. 
The worst regiments in the service were 
those whose colonels were too liberal of 
the lash ; and, on the contrary, the best 
were those where there was but little 
flogging. Mark, however, I do not say 
none, but where there was but little — 
where the cat only appeared in extreme 
cases. Be it observed that, in those 
days, punishments of every kind were 
severer than they are at the present 
time. Officers and non-commissioned 
officers carried rattans, or ‘ supple- 
jacks ;” and frequently the private 
soldiers were struck by them upon 
parade, for momentary unsteadiness, 
or for not appearing critically dressed, 
or for any real or imaginary fault, how- 
ever trivial, that a petty superior might 
see or fancy. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this legal flozging and illegal caning, 
I never recollect that the public voice 
was raised in condemning tones. This 
was not because too great power, and 
that a power of torturing, was placed 
in the lands of any individual man, 
nor because that power was occasion- 
ally abused, but because the general 
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mind was turned to other matters. 
lilow well I recollect my own sensa- 
tions the first time I saw a man broughit 
out for punishment —they were by no 
means pleasant, as may be supposed ; 
and as the circumstances that led the 
poor wretch to the triangles were some- 
what curious, and came under my own 
eye, I shall detail them. 

At the period I am about to speak of, 
Albany Barracks, in the Isle of Wight, 
where I was quartered, held the depots 
of most of the line regiments on foreign 
service. Here recruits for those regi- 
ments were sent, preparatory to being 
forwarded, as opportunities offered, to 
the different head-quarters abroad ; and 
as desertion was a matter of almost 
every day occurrence, it at last became 
absolutely necessary to make some 
severe examples, otherwise the young 
soldiers would have departed nearly as 
rapidly as they came, carrying off the 
regimental necessaries with which they 
had been supplied. The cat was re- 
sorted to— not unadvisedly ; and each 
soldier that deserted well knew the 
penalty which, if retaken, he was likely 
to pay. E was one day lounging along 
the strand under West Cowes, watcli- 
ing a transport, with troops on board 
for America, that was getting slowly 
under weigh about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, when a private soldier, 
and a woman with him, both in deep 
grief, came down to the sea-side, to a 
ship's boat, which, loaded heavily with 
vegetables and fresh meat, was evi- 
dently about to push off to the tran- 
sport. The soldier—a recruit, I thought 
—and his wife, as she appeared to be, 
got into the boat; and I heard one of 
the two seamen belonging to her say 
that they were only waiting for the 
captain's coming to go off. In a minute 
or two afterwards he came; and as he 
was stepping aft to the stern sheets, 
asked who the woman was. The soldier 
said she was his wife. The captain 
inquired if a passage was provided for 
her in his ship. The reply was in the 
negative ; and consequently the woman 
was kindly, but peremptorily, desired 
to quit the boat. Her tears and en- 
treaties to be allowed to go on board, 
and to remain with her husband until 
the ship should be fairly off, were in 
vain. But the captain, a cough, but 
kind hand, said to the soldier, “ "Tis 
impossible, my man—your wife can 
not come with us: but ’tis a pity to 
separate you two. Here, I'll manage it 
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—do you remain with her; the wind 
has fallen to a calm; we shan’t move 
before the first of the morning’s tide ; 
stay on shore the night, and I'll speak 
to your commanding-officer. But be 
sure to come off to us quite by four 
o'clock, or you will lose your passage. 
Come, bear a hand and bundle your- 
selves out of the boat.” The ill-judged 
boon was gladly received; the boat 
pushed off to the transport. Soon after 
they reached her, the sails, which had 
been cast loose from the yards, were 
again furled ; and the soldier walked 
away with his wife, to enjoy his few 
hours’ reprieve. 

It was full a week afterwards that, 
one morning, instead of being dismissed 
from parade, in the usual manner, as 
soon as inspection was over, the troops 
were moved to the rear of the barracks, 
and formed into a hollow square ; the 
triangles were erected ; a prisoner in 
undress uniform was brought out be- 
tween two file of the guard; the 
minutes of a court-martial were read : 
“ Strip, sir,” said the lieutenant-colonel 
commanding the parade ; and the cul- 
prit was tied up. It happened, from 
my being placed in one corner of the 
square, which was considerably larger 
than would have been formed under 
similar circumstances by one single bat- 
talion, I did not perceive his features ; 
and, as there was a good deal of wind 
blowing in an opposite direction, I 
could only gather, from the few words 
of the court-martial proceedings I heard 
read, that desertion was the crime laid 
to his charge. The sentence was two 
hundred lashes: he received only one 
hundred, when he was commanded to 
be taken down, the remainder of the 
punishment being excused: and I was 
ordered to wheel back half a dozen of 
my right files, to let him out of the 
square on his way to the hospital. 
The poor fellow nearly brushed my 
elbow as he passed, and I instantly 
recognised the features of the man 
whom the captain of the transport had 
given permission to remain on shore. 
Now that the punishment had been 
undergone, there was but one course 
to pursue ; which was, to acquaint the 
officer commanding of what I had seen, 
the moment parade should be dismissed. 
I did so. He was exceedingly shocked, 
and exclaimed that the man ought never 
to have been flogged. But where lay 
the blame? The soldier had marched 
with his detachment to Cowes, and 
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there embarked. Four days after the 
ship had sailed, he was found in a 
public-house by a party of the picquet, 
and brought in. Desertion was mani- 
fest to the court-martial that tried him, 
as the transport was gone and he was 
not. In his defence, he said that a 
gentleman, whom he believed to be 
the captain of the ship, gave him leave 
to remain on shore for the night; that 
when he wanted to go off at day-break, 
next morning, no vessel was to be seen, 
as a breeze sprang up soon after dark, 
and she had sailed; and he was so 
afraid of being punished, that he skulked 
about the island, yet without any in- 
tention of absconding. But as the key- 
stone of this defence was the alleged 
permission granted by the captain of 
the transport, and as neither of the five 
individual officers composing the court 
could believe that a captain of a tran- 
sport would take upon himself to give 
any such permission, it entirely fell to 
the ground— particularly as he could 
not produce any one to speak to the 
fact — his wife, if I recollect right, not 
appearing before the court. He was 
sentenced, and, asI have said, punished. 
The officer who commanded us, how- 
ever, stated to me that he would send 
a detail of the facts to the colonel of 
his regiment, so that no stigma should 
attach to his character. Alas! all the 
ink that ever was spilt could not obli- 
terate the marks upon his back —they 
are there to this instant, if he lives. 
But though the cup this man drank 
was of the bitterest, it was no reason for 
doing away with it altogether for others. 
At that time a sum of éwently-three 
pounds a-head was paid by the country 
as bounty for enlisting—the recruit 
received his daily pay-—he was fur- 
nished with necessaries—the uphill 
work of teaching him his duty was 
nearly surmounted ; and just at the 
moment when some return in the shape 
of service was required, away went he, 
perhaps to play the same game of en- 
listing with another. recruiting party, 
receiving bounty, and probably desert- 
ing again. I know of a man who 
received bounty six different times, 
and five times deserted. Now—put- 
ting aside the necessity of having sol- 
diers when threatened with a foreign 
enemy —suppose the individual stole 
that sum of money, or its value, would 
justice have been satisfied with inflict- 
ing a punishment —sharp, indeed, at 
the moment—which only caused an 
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average of a week's confinement ! 
Searcely so! Hanging or transporta- 
tion were nearer the tale, with none 
likely to cry tyranny on judge or jury. 
While the British public was paying 
so highly for soldiers, the surest means 
of keeping them was a weighty matter 
of consideration, without greatly regard- 
ing their “ degradation ” or their backs. 

In the naval service, the system of 
corporal punishment was immeasurably 
worse, because the captains of his ma- 
jesty’s ships were judges and jury in 
their own persons—that down to a 
late date, too; and though the lashes 
were numbered by dozens instead of 
hundreds, a dozen afloat was fully 
equal to a hundred on shore. The cat 
used on board men-of-war, instead of 
being formed of ends of whipcord, 
fastened to a wooden handle about 
fifteen inches long, as in the army, 
was altogether made out of a piece of 
rope thicker than a man’s wrist, five 
feet in length all-over, three of which 
were stiff and solid stuff, and the re- 
maining two feet ravelled into ends 
that were afterwards hard twisted and 
knotted. At present, however, wooden 
handles are substituted for the old rope 
ones ; but whether of rope or wood, 
upon the length of the handle depends 
the severity of the stroke. In the army, 
too, the drummer who flogs stands on 
one spot, and delivers the lash without 
moving his position, his arm alone 
giving force to the blow; but in the 
navy, the boatswain’s mate, who has 
this duty to perform, stands full two 
strides from the delinquent ; he “combs 
out the cat,” as it is termed, by running 
his fingers through the strands, and 
separating them from each other, after 
every lash ; then waving it over his head, 
he makes a step forward, and, with an 
inflexion of his body that gives his 
whole strength to the operation, deli- 
vers the stroke at the full sweep of his 
arm. "Tis a severe punishment this ; 
and I do not think any man could 
stand nine dozen as I have seen it 
“ Jaid in.” An unhallowed torture is 
it—bad as the rack of bygone times ; 
and to the man that deserved such a 
punishment, hanging would be a more 
merciful dispensation — supposing, al- 
ways, that any suffering, short of cutting 
the line that binds us to a life in which 
repentance may yet be found, can be 
preferable. Yet while Britain’s mo- 
narch, on his throne, had not the 
power of injuring a hair of one of 
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his people, the fiat that awarded these 
stripes went forth from the lips of a 
petty captain of even the smallest craft 
in the navy, and was at once acted 
upon without question or hesitation. 
Nor did it signify in what state of mind 
the orderer of such punishment was in. 
Whether calm or infuriated, whether 
schooled to examine warily, and punish 
justly, or biassed by previous dislike, 
and predetermined to flog, guilty or 
innocent, whether before dinner or after, 
the epauletted lord of the quarter-deck 
was empowered to scarify the backs of 
his fellow-lieges as much as it pleased 
him, without a soul under his command 
—except the surgeon, who might save 
the sufferer by certifying that he was 
not in a sufficiently robust state of 
health to bear it—without an individual 
on board being able to say him nay. 
A case in point I happen to be parti- 
cularly acquainted with. 

Admiral Cornwallis—perhaps better 
known in the navy by the nickname of 
Billy Blue, which he acquired from 
hoisting a ‘ blue-peter” (signal for 
sailing) the moment after he cast anchor 
in any port—had once been severely 
wounded in the head, so severely that 
at times he lost his reason ; and, though 
a taut hand, a perfect officer, as good 
a seaman as ever trod a plank, anda 
humane man withal, if by accident he 
was induced to swallow one additional 
glass of wine beyond his prescribed 
modicum, the control of his mind va- 
nished, and his brains, pro tem., were 
in the region where Astolpho sought 
those of Orlando Furioso. In this un- 
fortunate state, one evening, he came 
out of his cabin while his ship was at 
sea; and his eye alighting upon one of 
the officers for whom it was supposed 
he entertained a dislike, he instantly 
ordered the hands to be turned up for 
punishment. A grating was rigged, 
the ship’s company mustered aft, and 
each looked at his messmate to learn 
who was to suffer. When all was 
prepared, the admiral, who portrayed 
scarce any outward signs of his inward 
derangement, pointed out the individual 
whom he intended to have punished. 
Every body hesitated at first to obey 
an order for seizing up a commissioned 
officer. But the maxim on board ship, 
* To obey orders, though you break 
owners,” tallies with the eastern one of, 
“To hear is to obey ;” so, without 
much ceremony, the astonished officer 
found himself, naked from the waist 
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upwards, firmly lashed by wrist and 
ancle to the grating, and a boatswain’s 
mate, cat in hand, ready to flog him. 
The officers were entirely taken aback 
at these unlooked-for proceedings, and 
had not time to remonstrate, even if 
such was their intention, before Ad- 
miral Cornwallis himself gave the sig- 
nal to the boatswain’s mate, and two 
dozen were soundly laid in, Billy Blue 
looking on all the while as if he was 
doing the most natural thing in the 
world. At the end of the two dozen 
the seizings were cast loose, the bleed- 
ing shoulders of the punished gentle- 
man were submitted to the surgeon, 
the watch was called, and back to his 
cabin hied the admiral as sedately as 
a judge. 

Now, so much of this affair as I have 
related was abominably disgraceful. 
Putting aside the intoxication of the 
admiral, for which even his wounded 
head was no excuse, so atrocious an 
infraction of all law, military or civil, 
in punishing a man charged with no 
crime, and inflicting a punishment 
totally illegal as applied to a com- 
missioned officer, could find excuse 
or palliation from none. No hungry 
sentimentalist, that ever whined forth 
sensiblerie for pence, could go beyond 
me in condemning the conduct of 
Cornwallis ; and the loss of his naval 
rank, however gallantly won, coupled 
with severe damages in a civil court, 
which must have been the issue had 
the case been carried there, would not 
have sufficiently atoned for his fault. 
Let us observe the sequel, however. 
If the ship’s company were astonished, 
the aggregate of their astonishment 
could scarcely equal the wonder of 
Admiral Cornwallis, when, next morn- 
ing, he was informed of his over-night’s 
freak. le refused to believe it, till 
the fact was brought so circumstantially 
before him, that it was impossible longer 
to doubt. Then all hands were again 
turned up for punishment; and the 
officer who had heen flogged was 
brought from below, still in arrest, 
from which he refused to be released. 
When the crew were wondering what 
next was to happen—some of them, 
perhaps, thinking he was to be flogged 
again-——the admiral appeared on the 
quarter-deck with a cane in his hand, 
and walking up to the punished officer, 
addressed him nearly as follows :— 
“fam told that yesterday evening I 
ordered you, sir, to be flogged, and 
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that my orders were carried into exe- 
cution on this quarter-deck ; but, upon 
my word of honour, I have not the re- 
motest recollection of the circumstance. 
It appears to be true, however; and 
therefore, this tnorning, I have assem- 
bled together those who saw you 
punished. Now, in their presence, I 
have to tell you that I don’t come here 
to make an apology for what I have 
done, because no British officer could 
receive an apology from any one after 
being struck ; if L did not strike you 
myself, | caused another to do so. I 
won't ask your pardon, sir, because, 
as a man of honour, you could not in 
this way pardon an unpardonable 
offence. Nor, sir, will I wave my 
rank to give you personal satisfaction 
on shore, because, by receiving your 
fire, or by firing at you, I could not 
obliterate the stain I have laid upon 
your shoulders. But I ask a favour of 
you before the ship’s company ; which 
is, that you will take this cane and use 
it on my back as long as it will hold 
together. By ! [ would do so to 
any one that served me as I did you. 
Mr. , you may thrash me if you 
please, and as much as you like, and, 
as I am a living man, it shall not in- 
terfere with your future promotion.” 
Here he presented the handle of the 
cane to Mr. . 

Now every man there knew that 
Cornwallis was true as steel, and 
brave asa lion ; and if he thus humbled 
himself to his inferior officer, it was not 
through fear of fighting a duel, nor yet 
from apprehension of being brought to 
a court-martial ; but they saw that, in 
the keenest spirit of the most bitter 
self-condemnation, their gallant old 
chief took the only step which could 
heal the honour he had wounded ; 
and, however unused to the melting 
mood, many a broad eye, set in the 
weather-beaten faces that thronged 
round the mainmast, glistened with 
moisture on witnessing the penance 
which old Billy Blue inflicted upon 
himself. Mr.-—~ behaved very pro- 
perly. He took the cane, snapped it in 
two across his knee, flung the pieces 
overboard, and extending his hand to- 
wards the admiral, told him that he for- 
gave him with all his heart. The ship’s 
company burst into an_ involuntary 
cheer when they saw them shake hands, 
notwithstanding the usual sanctity of 
a line-of- battle ship’s quarter-deck ; 
and more than one among them would 
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have kissed the gunner’s daughter him- 
self, to the tune of a similar two dozen, 
for the pleasure of being afterwards 
rewarded by grasping old Billy’s 
“ flipper.” I will conclude the last 
half of my story—which may be 
looked upon somewhat in the light 
of an episode, as it has nothing to say 
to the previous question of the power 
to flog resting in the hands of a supe- 
rior officer at sea— by stating, that 
Mr. finished his naval career 
with that same voyage, and com- 
menced another one on shore under 
the patronage of the Marquess Corn- 
wallis, brother to the admiral, which, 
if less venturesome, was more profit- 
able far. He lived to see himself 
collector of customs in a northern sea- 
ort; a snug berth, for which he might 
ome sighed and sought for in vain, 
but for his good luck in tasting Billy 
Blue’s discipline. It is said that Billy 
himself was never afterwards known to 
be in the slightest degree inebriated. 
But however the old trite and true 
saying, “’tis an ill wind that blows no- 
body good,” might have been exempli- 
fied in this instance, the system that 
could by any possibility have permitted 
such a breach of its laws was insuffer- 
ably bad ; and the corner-stone of this 
system was the power of inflicting 
punishment laying solely in the hands 
of one individual. Why was the fact 
so well known? Because Admiral 
Cornwallis flogged an officer. Sup- 
pose he had given two dozen to a man 
before the mast; the circumstance 
would have been entered on the log, 
and but little said about the matter, 
while the infamy of the one act could 
not have surpassed that of the other. 
Marryat, in one of his sea-novels, de- 
scribes a captain of an eighteen-gun 
brig giving five dozen lashes to a sea- 
man for spitting on the quarter-deck, 
—by no means an over-drawn story ;* 
and a post-captain, now no more, whom 
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I knew, as famed for his reckless gal- 
lantry, which was fully confirmed in 
his dying hour,t as for his love of the 
cat, always flogged the last man down 
the rigging after reefing topsails, if the 
operation was not performed in some 
almost impossible short space of time. 
Then, too, boatswains carried rattans, 
and boatswains’-mates colts,—the latter 
standing at the hatchways, to “ start” 
the men from below, when turning the 
hands up. Moreover, “ ropes’~ending” 
was practised, and men were beaten 
severely even by youngsters, as a mat- 
ter of course. Even so late as when 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s force was on 
its voyage to Egypt, an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, a captain in the army, who 
happened to be commanding a detach- 
ment on board a small brig-transport, 
armed each of his two drummers with 
“colts” (platted rope-yarns) ; and the 
first question he asked the drummer on 
duty every morning was, had he his 
colt? If he was deficient, the other 
drummer was immediately called to 
colt him. Thus drummer King colted 
drummer Pope, and drummer Pope 
colted drummer King; and as these 
two drummers were sworn enemies, it 
was said that each used to purloin the 
other’s colt, for the pleasure of colting 
him afterwards, under the captain’s eye. 

I shall conclude my observations on 
punishments afloat, by saying, that 
these acts which I have detailed cannot 
be again committed, for a very simple 
reason,—no sailor may now be flogged 
without a council of inquiry being held 
by the captain and his two lieutenants. 
Iam rather more conversant with mi- 
litary than with naval matters, and 
shall devote the remainder of my paper 
to the former. 

The veins and purses of nations at 
length became exhausted. Twenty- 
five years of war had ruined more than 
one fair province ; and it was evident, 
from the signs of the times, that the 





* How would this eighteen-gun brig have suited Brother Jonathan’s notions of 
comfort? for, by all accounts, including those of Mrs. Trollope, and dear little 
Fanny Kemble that was, if carpets and ladies’ dresses were not exempt from being 
stained by tobacco-impregnated saliva, fir planks could scarcely have been held 


more sacred. 


+ To solve the question whether or not his crew would stand to their guns, 
Corbet ran his frigate right between two French frigates, off Mauritius, and received 


both their fires. 
carried below. 


He fell, severely wounded, in the early part of the action, and was 
The crew of the Africaine continued the fight, however, till the 


superiority of her two opponents, each nearly her own size, compelled her to strike. 
Corbet heard the shouts when the firing ceased, ascertained the cause, tore the 
bandages from his wound, and bled to death. This has been denied in a letter in the 


United Service Journal, 


’Tis true, notwithstanding. 
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olive-branch of peace was about to 
wave above the political horizon. The 
battle of Waterloo was fought and won: 
the conqueror of Arcole, Marengo, and 
Borodino’s fights, was struck down 
from his imperial height, never again 
to rise; the golden eagle of the em- 
pire, which had blooded its beak in so 
many stricken fields between the Krem- 
lin and Cadiz, from the Elbe’s mouth 
to Spartevento’s cape, fluttered from 
the Tuileries, and expired behind the 
Loire: and the exiled Bourbon was 
borne to his lily-bower upon laurel- 
wreaths won by British bayonets. The 
temple of Janus was shut; there was 
peace throughout Europe, and with its 
coming ceased the iron discipline of 
wars school. The English soldier 
left foreign lands where hourly scenes 
of blood and pillage were enacted un- 
der his eye, and by his hand ; and in 
his own fair country cast his despe- 
rado’s slough. Mingling again with 
civilians, the warrior resumed many of 
the civilian’s thoughts, and it was no 
longer necessary to coerce him, as if he 
were a beast of blood. A new code 
of military law naturally came into 
action, better suited to his altered cha- 
racter and the improved spirit of the 
times. The Duke of York’s thorough 
acquaintance with every branch of the 
service, even to its minutest detail, 
combined with his good sense and 
princely feeling, which never once al- 
lowed him toforfeit his proud title of“ the 
soldier’s friend,” right well fitted him 
for the office of commander-in-chief; 
and from the Horse Guards, where his 
royal highness presided, issued various 
wholesome regulations for the internal 
economy of regiments. The payment 
and messes of the men were put upon 
a proper footing. Above all, the ma- 
chinery of courts-martial was well con- 
sidered ; and it is not in my recollec- 
tion that the public tears were implored 
to be expended upon soldiers’ suffer- 
ings, until long after every precaution 
had been adopted which sensible and 
experienced men could devise, to en- 
sure fair play to the soldier under 
every circumstance of time, place, and 
service. These men, who knew man- 
kind and soldier-kind, lowered the 
maximum of punishment considerably ; 
but they did not deem it wise to abo- 
lish the cat entirely, though they 
strongly recommended that, except in 
flagrant instances of military crime, 
transportation, solitary confinement, 
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and confinement with hard labour, 
should be substituted instead ; and it 
was expressly enjoined that, in all 
cases where the common law was 
broken, the transgressor should be 
given over to the civil power. Since 
the peace, the condition of the soldier 
has been gradually, but surely and ad- 
visedly, ameliorated ; and it is the 
better done, because each step for the 
improvement of his state has been 
taken deliberately, and with a view to 
his real good,—which good has been 
by no means advanced by the floods 
of declamation that have rolled from a 
Radical press, or the eloquent forth- 
holdings from certain members of the 
House of Commons. Over and over 
again have Messrs. Hume, Wakley, 
Roebuck and Co., dilated upon this 
fruitful theme ; but as no one of com- 
mon understanding, even of their own 
party, seem to attach weight to the 
plentiful bletherings of these honourable 
M. P.’s, I shall not waste time in no- 
ticing them, further than to recall to 
the recollection of debate-readers the 
dressing which the hon. member for 
Avon Street, in the aqueous city of 
Bath, received at the hands of that 
stout old cavalier the ‘ beau sabreur” 
of the Blues, Sir John Elley, when he 
alleged that, in the Peninsula, when 
(when, indeed?) the French found the 
dead bodies of Spaniards and English- 
men denuded of their uniforms, lying 
higglety-pigglety together, they ascer- 
tained which was which by the marks 
of flagellation on his own countrymen’s 
backs ; and to ask the member for the 
Lancet why, in the case of Saundry, 
the marine of the Woolwich division, 
who received one hundred out of two 
hundred lashes, to which he was sen- 
tenced for theft and other crimes, and 
afterwards died in the hospital from 
causes totally distinct from his flog- 
ging, as was abundantly proved by the 
united testimony of ten medical men, 
before the coroner,—why did he not 
tell exactly what he himself had the 
day previous ascertained beyond a 
doubt to be fact, when Dr. Parkin, 
the surgeon of the division, shewed 
him the body, and gave him all the in- 
formation he required touching the 
man’s decease, rather than quote from 
the Weekly Dispatch newspaper a 
lengthy account of the matter, the ma- 
jor part of which was diametrically op- 
posite to the truth. But misstatements 
are plenty as blackberries in these 
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latter times: they are of all sizes and 
colours; he that runs may read them ; 
and he that will not read cannot help 
having them bellowed into his ear. 
The best speech against corporal 
punishment was made by Major Fan- 
court, two sessions ago,* which was 
briefly and satisfactorily replied to by 
Sir Henry Hardinge; since when, until 
very lately, the question lay dormant. 
In this session of parliament, however, 
circumstances have directed public at- 
tention particularly to this matter ; and 
when we have the opinions of Lord 
Wharncliffet—an old Guardsman, I 
believe—and those joined with him, 
comprising, among others, the honoured 
names of Kempt, Barnes, and Reynell, 
in the now sitting commission for in- 
quiry into the subject, the country at 
large will be better able to judge than 
it can be at present. Upon their de- 
cision I will rest; yet I must pause 
ere I give implicit credence to all that 
may be advanced in the House of 
Commons, because I see and believe 
that the ignorance of certain philan- 
thropic and economic individuals there, 
is as elaborately bruited abroad as it 
ever was: the older they grow the 
wiser they do not become; and I have 
no reason to doubt that this cause will 
be less designedly mystified, or unde- 
signedly puzzled, than any other cause 
which has been brought before those 
whose methods of handling public bu- 
siness frequently evinces great cunning 
in angling for popularity, place, and 
pence, however often marked by most 
Beeotian botherheadedness. But it is 
the business of this Magazine fearlessly 
to place all political questions with 
which it deals in the broad noon-day 
light of truth, without vindicating the 
wrong or warping the right,—without 
adding to or diminishing from, or set- 
ting down aught in malice ;—in brief, 
to grapple with things in substance as 
they arg, rather than to declaim against 
the shadows of things which are nor. 
The cry and question happen to be, 
—there is no flogging in the conti- 
nental armies, Why have any in ours? 
How often does it occur that questions 
are asked without the slightest wish 
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for an answer, and chiefly by your 
great dealers in syllogisms. What 
they mean appears to be, an army is 
composed of soldiers. Good! A sol- 
dier is a soldier. Doubtless! The 
soldiers of some other armies are not 
subject to the lash! True! There- 
fore the soldiers of the British army 
should not be subject to the lash! No! 
No—no such thing; because British 
soldiers become such by voluntary en- 
listment, while the continental soldier— 
of France or Prussia, for instance—is 
a conscript. Yet at first sight this 
would appear a cogent reason why the 
latter, who is obliged to serve, let his 
character be fair or infamous, should be 
the more likely to merit a degrading 
punishment. The fact, however, is 
not so. It isa reason only why a ma- 
jority of private soldiers in those ser- 
vices are drawn from a higher grade of 
society than that of those who enlist in 
ours. Inthese two nations, where con- 
scription chiefly obtains, every man is 
imbued with a portion of military spirit; 
each peasant cocks his cap @ la mili- 
taire, encourages his incipient mous- 
tache, and cries, Vive la gloire! or 
thinks of the immortal Frederick. To 
him there is little hardship in becoming 
a soldier; it gratifies his personal va- 
nity ; all his friends are subject to the 
same ; moreover, his service during 
peace is confined to his native soil: in 
short, the system of conscription suits 
the people; and were it not so, the 
people would have resisted en masse 
long ago. 

Now the English are not a military 
nation. John Bull is too fond of being 
master of his own movements to place 
them lightly at the command of ano- 
ther. Glory, renown, and so forth, he 
cares little for ; but comfort he com- 
prehends. He deems his felt hat quite 
sufficiently natty without a cockade in 
it. Ile rather despises the individual 
in the smart coat, with empty pockets. 
Resides, if he enlists, he must lay his 
account to being three-fourths of his 
military time, that is, of his after-life, 
in foreign countries, even during pro- 
found peace, where he has, in an 
unhealthy climate, a worse enemy to 








* Marry! though a brother in arms with myself in days gone past, I fear me the 
major’s experience is scarcely so great as to give his opinion overwhelming weight, 


however conscientiously advanced. 


t These commissioners have concluded their work: their report has appeared 
since the above was written: it does not differ one iota from the opinions I have 


advanced. 
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contend with than an armed foe. Of 
those who embark for the colonies, not 
only few return, but fewer still expect 
it. I once commanded a party march- 
ing from Chatham, in charge of bag- 
gage to be placed on board an India- 
man laying in the river, off Northfleet, 
which was to take us to Madras. On 
the way, I was forced to be rather pe- 
remptory with one of the hired waggon- 
drivers; but he revenged himself upon 
me in the following words :—“ I’ve 
seen many fine fellows going this road, 
but I never see’d none of ’em coming 
back.” The joke wasasad one. Of the 
twelve men and myself, I am the only 
one who ever returned! It has been 
proved, too, that our soldier’s spending- 
money is not more than the French- 
man’s. In fact, a British soldier’s 
career promises so little, and is so ut- 
terly at variance with the habits, and so 
repugnant to the tastes, of the British 
peasant, or manufacturer, that few, 
save the idle, the disorderly, or the un- 
fortunate, can be wheedled by a re- 
cruiting sergeant into taking the fatal 
shilling ; and these are certainly never 
deterred from doing so by fear of the 
cat. 

Admitting this to be the general cha- 
racter of the matériel from which our 
army is composed, we must also admit 
that it must be handled accordingly ; 
and that what answers for the Prussian 
or Frenchman would fail with us. I 
have fairly exposed the gross errors of 
the old military coercive system, and 
I shall now shew what the present one 
is, and how its machinery works. 

First, then, with regard to minor 
offences committed in regiments, the 
use of the cane or rattan is universally 
abolished: no officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer may, under any pretence, 
strike a private, any more than he may 
strike any other individual; which 
very properly puts the soldier in this 
respect on the footing of the civilian. 
No subordinate officer, not even the 
captain of a company, unless he 
should be accidentally on detach- 
ment, can punish a man under him, 
without first reporting both crime and 
intended punishment to his immediate 
regimental commanding officer; nor 
can a severer punishment than forty- 
eight hours’ blackhole be given under 
any circumstances, unless awarded by 
sentence of a court-martial. A de- 
faulter’s book, as it is technically 
termed, where both crimes and punish- 
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ments are regularly entered in columns 
opposite each man’s name, is kept in 
the regimental orderly-room, which is 
invariably examined by a general offi- 
cer at every half-yearly inspection, be- 
sides being occasionally called for by 
the commander-in-chief, or general 
commanding the district, if the disci- 
pline of the corps seems lax. And this 
record is not merely a catalogue of 
misdeeds to be remembered against 
the soldier at a future day, but it acts 
as a check upon the officer,—for the 
more ample this volume of faults, the 
clearer will be the neglect or miscon- 
duct of those who are intrusted with 
power to control and prevent them. 
Moreover, if a soldier has a complaint 
of any description to make, his superior 
officer is bound to forward that com- 
plaint to a higher power, even though 
it may be against himself. Nay, more, 
—lest by any possibility an officer 
should have wronged one of his men, 
or failed in giving or procuring him 
fair treatment and even-handed justice, 
the general officer is enjoined to, and 
always does, ask the soldiers of each 
individual company, at the above- 
mentioned inspections, if they have 
any complaints to advance. Nor is 
this a mere matter of form; for I have 
frequently seen a private say that he 
had reason to be dissatisfied with his 
officer, either on the score of messing, 
money-accounts, or other matters ; and 
a strict investigation instantly followed, 
in which it always appeared to me 
that the general seemed to take up the 
complainant’s side of the question 
more warmly than the defendant’s. 

Thus, in cases where the command- 
ing-officer’s word is law, and alone ne- 
cessary to sanction punishment, if fair 
justice is not dealt to the private soldier 
in the first instance, a heavy penalty is 
sure to be incurred by his superior; 
and in the present day, when there is 
no war to make vacancies, such are the 
number of able officers eagerly looking 
for promotion, that there is no hesita- 
tion on the part of the higher powers 
about removing an officer, who shews 
incapacity, from his command, nor 
difficulty in finding a better one to fill 
his place. 

When offences of a graver nature 
offer that merit severer punishments, 
the power of judging and punishing is 
taken from the individual, and is placed 
in the hands of two distinct and sepa- 
rate parties—one being a court-martial, 
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which tries and sentences—the other an 
authority which judges of the court’s 
proceedings, confirms the sentence, if 
apparently a just one, and orders it to 
be carried into execution, in whole or 
part, or perhaps pardons altogether. 
Courts-martial are either regimental, 
detachment, garrison, district, or gene- 
ral, according to the magnitude of the 
crime laid to the prisoner’s charge. A 
regimental court-martial, before which 
soldiers are oftenest brought, consists 
of a president, not under the rank of a 
captain, and four subalterns. All evi- 
dence is fully taken down in writing, 
so is the prisoner’s defence ; the opi- 
nion and sentence decided by the ma- 
jority of the members are appended ; 
and the president signs his name to the 
paper, termed proceedings, which is 
mmmediately afterwards delivered by 
him, under a sealed cover, to the com- 
manding-officer, who, as I have just 
stated, confirms the sentence (or orders 
the court to revise its proceedings, if he 
thinks they have been partially, irregu- 
larly, or not fully carried through ; but 
he cannot revise more than once), by 
adding his signature. Be it observed, 
however, that the officer who orders a 
court-martial to assemble, and confirms 
its sentence, must be senior to the 
president ; and under no circumstance 
whatever can these two offices be vested 
in one person. The proceedings are 
read aloud to the whole regiment, 
assembled for the purpose. If not 
guilty, the prisoner is released; if 
otherwise, the sentence is ordered to 
be carried into execution entirely, or in 
part, or perhaps it may be annulled al- 
together, according as the senior officer 
pleases ; but he cannot increase the 
amount of punishment awarded by the 
court; nor can he send the prisoner to 
a new trial, unless formally demanded 
by him. After which the proceedings 
are put by, with other official docu- 
ments, to be forthcoming, if demanded 
at any future period ; and in the ensu- 
ing monthly return to the adjutant- 
general, appear the delinquent’s name, 
crime, and punishment. The powers 
of a regimental court-martial are li- 
mited to awarding a corporal punish- 
ment of two hundred lashes, at such 
time and place as the commanding- 
officer may choose ; or to twenty days’ 
solitary confinement; or thirty days’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour, in 
any one of his majesty’s gaols which 
may be most convenient. 
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A detachment court-martial differs 
from a regimental one only in the 
number of its members, and is only 
resorted to upon detachment duty, as 
the name implies, when there are not 
sufficient officers present to constitute 
the other. Its members consist of a 
captain (distinct from the officer who 
is to confirm and approve) and two 
subalterns ; but its powers of punish- 
ing are the same. As garrison, district, 
and general courts-martial, deal rather 
in death and transportation than in 
floggings, they do not exactly come 
within the range of my present paper, 
though perhaps at a future period I 
may find something to say thereon. 
Indeed, I have not gone very minutely 
into the detail of forms observed by 
the two former—regimental and de- 
tachment— because a general outline 
is quite sufficient for a general reader ; 
while to members of the profession 
there are numerous able works open, 
which afford ample instructions on 
every point that may arise. 

Now the crimes that usually come 
under the cognisance of a regimental, 
or detachment court-martia!, are petty 
thievery from a comrade, selling, 
pawning, or otherwise making away 
with articles of clothing, arms, accou- 
trements, &c. which come under the 
head of regimental necessaries, drunk- 
enness, absence from duty, disobe- 
dience of orders, rioting out of quarters, 
or disorderly conduct within. But 
drunkenness, drunkenness, might com- 
prise them all; for the two first are 
generally to procure drink, the others 
usually the consequences of drinking ; 
and could it be eradicated, courts- 
martial might cease. Colonel Rolt, 
who has lately published an able paper 
on military crime, says, “ I am con- 
vinced that, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, where soldiers are tried by 
a court-martial, the irregularity with 
which they stand charged may, either 
directly or indirectly, be traced to 
drinking.” Drink requires drink. The 
man who has been guzzling beer over- 
night, wants his glass of spirits, his 
* morning,” to restore the tone of his 
disordered stomach, ere he can enter 
upon the duties of the day. A thirsty 
noon follows: solid food he loathes : 
he has but little work to divert his 
attention from himself: he longs for 
more liquor—more liquor he must 
have; but his money is now gone. 
‘Lhe readiest way to procure another 
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supply is to sell or pawn some of bis 
regimental necessaries, supposing he 
be not yet sunk so low as to steal. 
Again he drinks. Next morning, he 
must again have his “ nip;” but this 
time he is more nervous than he was 
on the preceding day, and he takes two, 
perhaps three, glasses of raw spirits. 
He is half drunk, unfit for duty, 
quarrelsome and abusive ; yet anxious 
for more liquor. He becomes reckless 
and brutal; probably commits some 
gross outrage, and is confined in the 
guard-room. ‘Then, on inquiry, it ap- 
pears that, in addition to his last 
offence, he has been drunk, and has 
sold part of his kit. He is brought to 
a court-martial, and is subsequently 
punished. Now, hard as it may appear, 
1 would never pardon a first offence of 
this nature, for the reason given - by 
Lord Collingwood, with which I have 
headed my paper: he never forgave a 
first offence, and seldom found it 
necessary to punish for a second. I 
would not flog, however, nor would I 
seud a comparatively innocent-minded 
man to learn wickedness at the tread- 
mill; but I would give him a good 
spell of solitary confinement, where he 
night ponder upon the scrape he had 
got into, and resolve to avoid it for the 
future. If he offended a second time 
in the same way, I would try the mill, 
which nine old soldiers out of ten know 
to be worse than the cat in actual 
severity of punishment ; besides consi- 
dering it far greater degradation to be 
so punished, in company with thieves, 
prostitutes, and vagabonds of the low- 
est description, to whose state they, for 
the time being, feel themselves debased, 
than being brought to the triangles in 
presence of their comrades only, who 
never think the worse of them for the 
punishment, whatever they may do of 
the crime. And if after all this he 
should not amend his conduct, but 
still continue in his drunken course, 
he ought to be considered as an incor- 
rigible brute, and coerced accordingly. 
I would give him every lash that a 
court-martial might award, and then 
turn him out of the service; not for 
any good it would do him, but that.a 
wholesome example might be made 
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for the edification of others following 
in his steps. 

But in the colonies there are no 
tread-mills. Who, too, is to perform 
a prisoner’s duty while he is in limbo? 
In many garrisons abroad, from the 
few men to do duty, the private has 
only two nights in bed out of three— 
sometimes only one out of two; and 
when the number of efficient soldiers 
are further reduced by withdrawing 
the names of prisoners from the ef- 
fective strength, the duty comes too 
hard upon the good men. A soldier 
at forty years of age has but little ser- 
vice left in him. Why so? Because 
foreign climates and night-sentry work 
have taken it out of him. He knows this, 
and feels it hard that he should suffer 
for the rascalities of another. He justly 
thinks a shorter and sharper punish- 
ment would be fairer to all. And I'll 
venture to assert, that were soldiers to 
try soldiers, the cat would swing five 
hundred per cent oftener than it does 
at present.* 

Then, on active service any where, 
solitary confinement for a lengthened 
time is entirely out of the question: 
Who is to handle the culprit’s firelock 
if an enemy appears? Pray, what 
would the B.A. heroes, who are seek- 
ing glory in Spain, under the banner 
of Lieut.-General the M.P. for West- 
minster, think of solitary confinement 
or the tread-mill? I fancy their com- 
mander knows that most of them have 
not to learm experience in either the 
solitary or the mill line; therefore he 
flogs them lustily; and for crimes 
which he does not punish by flogging, 
he—shoots : at least I was told so the 
other day by a captain of the legion, 
who left him in the beginning of last 
December. Be that as it may, in an 
enemy’s country—for who can ever 
dream of a British soldier fighting in 
his own—where it is expedient to 
keep up the rigid discipline of our 
army, severe punishments are abso- 
lutely necessary; and such punish- 
ments must not incapacitate the soldier 
for service. 

Thus, then, on home service, I would 
but rarely resort to corporal punishment 
(except for thieving), and never without 





; * This was proved in the Portuguese service, during the earlier Peninsular cam- 
paigns, when the soldier was tried by his peers. In many cases death was awarded ; 
whereas, had the delinquent been tried by British officers, the sentence would have 
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immediately afterwards dismissing the 
man so punished from the army with 
ignominy. In the colonies, where other 
a are not easily managed, 

would spare the cat less. On active 
service, I would punish in no other 
way than by flogging. But, above all, 
I would bear in mind that it is not the 
severity, but the certainty of punish- 
ment following crime, which can deter 
men from committing it. 

I once served in a regiment in India, 
where, unfortunately for those under 
him, the commanding officer frequently 
allowed the milk of human kindness, 
of which he possessed a large portion, 
to break through this maxim, and to 
interfere with the due infliction of 
punishment where it was justly de- 
served. The natural consequence was, 
that, as only two delinquents were 
punished out of three, each criminal 
hoped to be the fortunate one to escape, 
and therefore ran his chance. Some 
were lucky, some were not; but he 
that was punished blamed his ill luck 
and the commanding officer; and he 
that was not, was ready to try another 
ticket in this lottery. 

We had a man in the corps named 
F » whose father had been a re- 
spectable brush-maker in Dublin. He 
was a remarkably active, good-looking, 
well-made, clean young soldier, stand- 
ing full five feet ten inches high—a 
clever fellow withal, but vain of his 
personal appearance, and endowed 
with as large a proportion of modest 
assurance as ever fell to the lot of any 
son of Erin that ever wore scarlet. 
F was for some time a scampish, 
without being exactly a bad soldier ;— 
that is, he broke bounds like a school- 
boy, and was frequently irregular, with- 
out committing any gross breach of 
military discipline. But from his good 
looks and the known respectability of 
his parents, who had given him a better 
education than that which usually falls 
to the lot ofa private soldier, great lati- 
tude was allowed him ; and these irre- 
gularities were only censured—not pu- 
nished. Naturally enough, F grew 
to fancy that he might do as he pleased, 
and that what he chose to do would 
always be considered as a joke, rather 
than a crime. He was insolent to the 
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non-commissioned officers, and even 
ventured occasionally to play upon his 
own captain. Still he was a favourite. 
F » however, took to arrack, and 
the molehills became mountains. But 
his ready answers and creditable ap- 
pearance saved him; till at last an 
offence which could not be passed 
over, because it was more than merely 
a regimental one, brought him before 
a district court-martial. 

He had been out one night on a 
“ spree” in the native town, within 
two miles of where we were cantoned, 
and in his rounds came upon two 
sepoy sentries at the town-gate. They 
tried to stop him, according to their 
orders ; but he made his way geod in 
spite of them. They began to abuse 
him in their own tongue, never sup- 
posing that he understood what they 
were saying. But they reckoned with- 
out their host. F had picked up 
a good deal of the language, particu- 
larly the meaning of certain scurrilous 
epithets which they had applied to 
him ; and, in his present half-drunken 
mood, would not stand what he termed 
their insolence. So he turned back, 
disarmed them both, and thrashed 
them soundly with the butt end of 
one of their own firelocks.. Their cries 
brought out the guard, F was 
made prisoner, and in due time was 
brought before a district court-martial, 
which sentenced him to solitary con- 
finement for a period—lI forget how 
long. 

But our good-natured colonel’s heart 
melted before half of F ’s time in 
the conjee house—so termed because 
the prisoner confined in it is wholly 
fed upon conjee*— was completed : 
he resolved to forgive him the re- 
mainder, after a proper admonition ; 
and, accordingly, summoned him from 
durance to his presence. The colonel 
was on horseback, in front of our bar- 
racks, with the adjutant on foot by 
his side, when F was brought up. 
The colonel went through his speech, 
and concluded his lecture by telling 
F that he hoped he had now re- 
ceived a warning, and bade him return 
to his duty. But F stood his 
ground, and stoutly told the colonel 
that he had been unjustly sentenced 























* Conjee water is that in which rice has been boiled. It is something like thick 
barley water, au naturel, or thin starch, but very nutritious, cooling, tasteless, and 
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by the court-martial. The colonel or- 
dered him to go off to his barrack : 
F did not move an inch, but 
loudly inveighed against the court. 
Hereupon the adjutant added his com- 
mand to the colonel’s, and in doing so 
touched F ’s breast with his open 
hand. F clenched his fist, deli- 
vered a blow that might have felled 
an ox, and down like shot went the 
adjutant. Up he rose in an instant, 
and, half drawing his sword, rushed 
towards F ; but the colonel, though 
a tender-hearted, was a spirited old 
soldier. ‘ Stop, sir, stop!” cried he, 
pushing his horse between them— 
“stop, sir, and do not draw your 
sword upon an unarmed man!” The 
adjutant sheathed his weapon, and 
F was secured without resistance. 
A general court-martial tried him for 
this second offence, and sentenced him 
to be shot. His former irregularities 
prevented a recommendation being 
made in his favour, on the plea of 
previous good character. The lieut.- 
general commanding in chief conceived 
that the discipline of the army required 
an example for its improvement, and 
confirmed the sentence. F ’s fate 
was fixed. The warrant for his exe- 
cution came from the Presidency, and 
was to be read to him in his cell. 
The officer on whom this painful duty 
devolved was so overcome, that his 
tears impeded his utterance. F 
took the paper out of his hand, and 
perused it from beginning to end with- 
out the slightest visible discomposure. 
When he had finished, he handed it 
back to the officer, and calmly, but 
gravely, said, that it was exactly what 
he had expected. 

Early next morning, the force, con- 
sisting of two regiments of native in- 
fantry, one of native cavalry, and our 
own king’s regiment, was drawn out, 
and in front of us was all the mournful 
preparation for the execution. But 
the entire tale of his death would swell 
my paper beyond its due limits. Suf- 
fice it to tell, that he refused to have 
his eyes blindfolded, and insisted upon 
giving the word “ fire” himself. Stand- 
ing in front of the firing party, he 
turned to the staff-officer who was 
nearest to him, and said, “ Now I shall 
die like Marshal Ney!” He threw up 
his right hand as far as he could; one 
of the firing party thought it was the 

signal, and pulled his trigger. The 
ball struck him apparently in the left 
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shoulder, which spun him round. At 
the same instant he gave the word ina 
loud clear voice, and over he fell on 
his face —dead,— pierced with eleven 
bullets, one of which had passed through 
his heart ! 

Poor F ! had he served under 
a sterner commander his fate might 
have been different. Now, the colonel, 
the adjutant, ay, and the captain of his 
company—even the lieutenant-general 
who signed the warrant for his execu- 
tion—are all gone before the same tri- 
bunal to which he was so fearfully 
called. In five years from F.’s execu- 
tion the last was the only one of those 
most concerned in his death alive,— 
and he, too, followed not long aiter. 

Some short time after F.’s death I 
was talking to our sergeant-major 
about it; and I lamented that so stout- 
hearted a fellow should have been shot 
like a dog, when his capabilities for 
good service were so far superior to 
those of the greater number of private 
soldiers. 

“ F—— was a fine lad, sir; pity 
’tis that he was not flogged two years 
ago; and he would have been alive 
now—perhaps a non-commissioned 
officer” — said the sergeant-major. 

“ T think so, too,” said I. 

“ Depend upon it, that severity in 
the commencement is /enity in the end,” 
quoth the sergeant-major. 

* + + 





* 
* * * 


I had almost closed my paper, when 
it struck me that a word might be said 
about the practice of soldiers carrying 
their side-arms when off duty,—a sub- 
ject which has lately attracted a good 
deal of public attention. Now, I see 
not the slightest objection to a cavalry- 
soldier carrying his sabre at all times ; 
on the contrary, I think it advisable 
that he should accustom himself to the 
weight of the weapon by his side, and 
that by dint of constantly feeling its 
handle in his grasp, he may think it 
unnatural to be without it. More- 
over, it is an unwieldy weapon in a 
crowd, where the striker is on foot, and 
in aconfined space it is inconvenient 
to draw; in a pothouse-row, therefore, 
where large numbers are usually col- 
lected in a small room, it is useless: 
while to a good soldier who avoids 
brawls, it is an honourable badge of 
his profession, and carrying it makes 
him feel that he is somebody. With 
the bayonet it is different. Unfortu- 
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nately for an infantry soldier who may 
be in a scrape, the handle lays very 
near his hand. The thought of stabbing 
with a bayonet is not more readily con- 
ceived than the deed may be enacted. 
Out ofits sheath is it plucked, and into 
a neighbour's body is it driven with 
the speed of light ; and the wound from 
its sharp point and triangular blade is 
peculiarly dangerous. But the same 
thing might be said of the butcher's 
knife, the cobbler’s awl, or the black- 
smith’s hammer. To be sure, these 
tradesmen do not always carry their 
tools about them; but they are in their 
hands, ten to one, oftener than the 
bayonet is in the hands of the soldier. 

I would not insist upon the infantry 
private carrying his side-arms at all 
times, lest an accident should occur ; 
but, because one bad subject may dis- 
grace his cloth by the cowardly action 
of drawing the weapon with which he 
has been iutrusted upon defenceless 
men, or even in. his own defence,—for 
the simple act of drawing it is a high 
misdemeanour,—I certainly would not 
deprive the good soldier of the proud 
gratification arising from the conscious- 
ness that he bears, and is worthy of 
bearing, his proper weapon by his side. 
The very feeling of being so decorated 
will act to prevent an abuse of the 
trust. In brief, I should say that I 
see no reason for changing the present 
system, which is to allow the foot- 
soldier, when in forage-cap and shell- 
jacket, to appear without side-arms, 
but when in full regimentals to carry 
his bayonet. Lord Hill has lately 
called the attention, most pointedly, of 
every officer in the service to this parti- 
cular; and I conceive that, in spite of 
all the clamour which has been raised 
on this score, the lives of his majesty’s 
lieges are in perfect safety. 

* * * * 

More Jast words. 

This article was about to be placed 
in the printer’s hands when the Duke 
of Wellington’s evidence, taken before 
the commissioners for inquiry into the 
system of military punishments, with 
Lord Wharncliffe in the chair, was 
made public. This evidence is charac- 
teristic of his grace; it is clear, lo- 
gical, and conclusive ; it is straightfor- 
ward, like every one of his public acts ; 
it bears the impress of unvarnished 
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truth on every word ; it discloses the 
sentiments of a man upon a subject 
which he, above all others, is best cal- 
culated thoroughly to understand : and 
I respectfully submit to his grace my 
humble measure of praise, in common 
with others of that profession of which 
he is the brightest ornament existing. 
I have just, too, read the report of the 
commissioners, and I mean to examine 
the whole of the evidence upon which 
it is founded at my earliest leisure. I 
purpose making notes thereon, which, 
if worth any thing, will appear in this 
Magazine. I will now finish with the 
concluding observations of the com- 
missioners upon their own report. 


‘* We cannot close our report without 
assuring your majesty that we find ample _ 
evidence of the earnest desire, and the 
most strenuous efforts, upon the part not 
only of the superior officers, but of offi- 
cers of all ranks, so to conduct the disci- 
pline of the army as to render corporal 
punishment as rare as possible ; and 
more especially, we observe that the 
commanding officers are fully aware of 
your majesty’s gracious wishes in that 
respect; and we are satisfied that they 
will persevere in giving the fullest effect, 
by the strictest attention to the moral 
discipline of their regiments, to those 
wishes. 

** How far the result of the inquiry in 
which we have, by your majesty’s com- 
mand, been so long engaged, will tend to 
remove or mitigate the feeling which 
now prevails against the use of corporal 
punishment in the army we know not; 
but we can assure your majesty that we 
have endeavoured to sift the questions 
submitted to our inquiry fully and fairly, 
and without prejudice, and that we have 
formed our opinions upon the result of 
the very best evidence which could 
have been obtained upon the question. 

** Finally, we feel it to be our duty to 
your majesty, to state our conviction 
that, if it were possible to introduce such 
a system of discipline as that of France 
into your majesty’s army (a system which 
in its effects we believe to be far from 
being as successful as that of Great 
Britain), it could only be by such a ri- 
gorous conscription of all ranks as we 
believe would not be endured, and by & 
change in the whole tone of this country 
as to the military service such as we 
have no expectation of seeing effected.” 

C. O'D. 

Junior United Service Club, 

March 26, 1836. 
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Tue sports of the field have at all 
times in this country furnished, to 


your wits and philosophers about 
town, a favourite theme for declama- 
tion and contemptuous raillery. Many 
fine things have been said and written 
by the Steeles, and Addisons, and 
Johnsons, and the dramatists who 
lived out their wise and useful exist- 
ence in the fragrant purlieus of the 
Garden, touching the silliness of walk- 
ing miles and miles through bog and 
heather, for the pleasure of shooting a 
wretched bird—touching the meanness 
of mustering an array of dogs and 
horses to pursue so small an animal 
as a fox, so contemptible and cowardly 
acreature as a hare. Multitudinous, 
too, have been the quips and cranks, 
and sneers and jests, which have been 
levelled against the fox-hunter. The 
courtly Chesterfield is almost unman- 
nerly in speaking of him ; the metaphy- 
sical Brydges (Sir Egerton, we mean) 
is downright rude. He more than hints 
that Pitt was too fond of hunting to be 
a man of genuine ability. He prates 
about the Premier’s loving to gallop 
after the dogs, with his chin in the air, 
and so forth. But surely these common- 
places of Wisdom are so very inappli- 
cable, as to become absurd. The men 
speak of what they do not understand, 
and cannot feel. They first assume that 
the Sportsman proposes to himself a 
certain end ; and having laid this down, 
they proceed to demonstrate how very 
unworthy that end is. Men of wit, 
you most insufferable of all bores, 
because you infest us as domestic buf- 
foons, to you we say nothing—-we will 
not throw a word away upon you, for, 
of course, your answer would be only 
some “ fool-born jest;’’ but, gentle 
Philosophers, think for a moment whe- 
ther it be not the fact, that, in all mat- 
ters of exertion on which we enter from 
free choice, we have an esoteric and an 
exoteric end, Shooting a snipe (a bird, 
by the way, that, as an excellent friend 
of ours is wont to remark, has no fault, 
except that he is not as big as a goose) 
—shooting some scores of snipe may 
be a very unworthy result of a rational 
being’s labour during several hours of 
the day ; so, in like manner, may run- 
ning down a fox. But, granting this 
ostensible object of pursuit to be never 
VOL. XIII, NO. LXXVII. 
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so paltry, is this, in sooth, all that has 
been achieved by the gallant sports- 
man? And stretch the argument 
against field-sports a little, will it not 
extend to all matters of unmixed am- 
bition! Is not the real point of the 
case explained and decided by our 
Shakespeare? Let the esoteric end 
you have in view be but good, and it 
is of no sort of consequence how trifling 
to the vulgar eye is the apparent cause 
of action. The poet takes the highest 
ground, and well contends that, when 
Honour is engaged, it boots not to 
think how paltry in itself is the pre- 
text upon which it is satisfied. 


** Rightly to be great, 
Is not to stir without great argument ; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When Honour’s at the stake.” 


Here life and limb are to be freely 
perilled ; and, in like manner, when 
something less dear than the satisfac- 
tion of honour secretly instigates us, 
if it be but worthy, proportionate perils 
and labours are to be as gaily and as 
frankly encountered. If, then, the fox- 
hunter require and propose to himself 
healthful excitement, what does it mat- 
ter whether he attain it by galloping 
after a fox or after a buffalo? And 
withal, in addition to the most soul- 
cheering exercise, has he not gratifica- 
tions which affect the mind as well as 
the body —the pleasure of witnessing 
the performances of the noblest ani- 
mals of the creation —now the gentle 
and wholesome intoxication of whirl- 
wind speed, and the intensest exertion 
of every nerve and muscle of the frame 
—and, again, the holy calm of riding 
quietly through the beautiful country 
to his home, with a sense of cheerful 
quietude and of conscious pluck and 
vigour? Will it not be admitted that 
there is wholesome training for the 
man’s mind, as well as for his phy- 
sical frame, in this nonsensical chase, 
as it has been styled? Does it not 
teach him to meet danger calmly, to 
rely upon himself in circumstances of 
difficulty, to feel that the instant he 
loses his presence of mind he loses 
every thing, to devise ready expedients, 
and to decide and act upon the instant ? 
Moreover, we hesitate not to say, and 
the experience of every gentleman who 
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has had the good fortune to be bred 
up in the country will bear us out in 
the assertion, that so far from there 
being any thing like truth, now-a-days, 
in the vulgar libels upon fox- hunters, 
that, sooth to say, not alone are they, 
generally speaking, amongst “the gen- 
tlest and bravest” of human beings, but 
likewise amongst the most acute and 
clever, and not unfrequently amongst 
the most learned. There is another 
class of persous who have been sub- 
jected, and not always unsuccessfully, 
to a vast deal of unmerited ridicule — 
they are much more essentially the in- 
habitants proper of the town, or rather 
of the city, than is the Fox- hunter of the 
country,—we mean your Antiquaries, 
in all branches of art, science, literature, 
and learning. There is no body of men 
—not even the aldermen of London— 
against whom the sneer of the super- 
ficial scholar—of the dull or narrow- 
minded man, working right worldly in 
some professional avocation—of the slip- 
shod playwright and of the ribald serib- 
bler, has been so frequently directed. 
Their persons (for they are rarely young) 
and their pursuits have alike been made 
the subject of remorseless ridicule : 
and in their case, contrary to the ge- 
neral practice, which is to admire, 
when you cannot comprehend, the 
world seems determined to laugh, 
because it can neither appreciate nor 
understand. The alleged frivolity of 
their pursuits has been even more de- 
claimed against, and railed against, 
than that of Fox-hunters; to whose 
darling sport the praise of manliness 
must be at least accorded. And yet 
how unjustly! How little are men 
able to divine the mind of an antiquary, 
by estimating it after their own opinion 
of the value of the particular point of 
research! There are, perhaps, few pur- 
suits in which all the higher, and finer, 
and purer faculties of the mind, are 
more healthfully exercised than in 
questions of antiquarian lore—few 
pursuits requiring more extensive and 
more accurate knowledge—few that 
lead a man into fields of learning more 
vast and curious —few that so strongly 
assist the reasoning powers, and train 
up the mind to the art of arriving at 
truth from multifarious and obscure 
evidence —few, indeed, in which the 
esoteric end the student has in view is 
more widely remote from the exoteric. 
The antiquary’s, too, is a pursuit per- 
fectly unsordid ~~ it is | 
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paltry consideration of money or fame 
from the million—the labour, saving 
the approbation of the few gentlemen 
and scholars of congenial taste, is alto- 
gether its own reward—— unlike almost 
all professions, avocations, and trades, 
it wears no stain of the earth earthy, 
For our own part, too, the same kindly 
testimony which we bore to the character 
of fox-hunters, we can, in like manner, 
advance in favour of our friends the an- 
tiquaries. We have had the happiness 
of knowing intimately individuals of 
both classes; and though precluded 
from the pursuits of either, we can, 
nevertheless, we do trust, appreciate 
their merits and afford them justice. 
The similarity of the misconstruction 
and clamour of the ignorant-learned, to 
which they have been exposed, brought 
both together before our mind ; and we 
have now—and it will lead us to the 
task we more immediately propose to 
ourselves—-to observe, that the best- 
conditioned men and finest gentlemen, 
the most generous, the most able, and 
the most learned individuals it has ever 
been our fortune to meet, are passion- 
ately addicted to matters of antiquarian 
research. Amongst the fellows of the 
Antiquarian Society, in this metropolis, 
is a gentleman for whose labours, all 
antiquarian as they be, we can yet 
claim sympathy from the million. 
Mr. J. Payne Collier has already pub- 
lished a work on our early dramatic 
literature, in three large volumes. The 
subject is one which should be univer- 
sally interesting, notwithstanding the 
number of dry details which it must 
necessarily include. But this great 
monument of patient and able research 
and genuine enthusiasm, has been al- 
ready reviewed in this Journal, and 
there is nothing which at present re- 
quires on our part a return to the 
subject. Mr. Collier has recently pub- 
lis! ied two pamphlets, relating, the first 
to the life, the second to the works, of 
the first of dramatic Poets, and ou! 
own: it is of these we propose to treat. 
Lord Francis Egerton, it appears, has, 
with a very creditable liberality, thrown 
open to our author the MS. treasures 
of Bridgewater House. The first is 
entitled, New Facts regarding the Life 
of Shakespeare, and is addressed, 
the form of a letter, to Mr. Amyot, the 
treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The second is named, New Particulars 
regarding the Works of Shakespeare 
This is also in the epistolary form; 
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and, as Mr. Collier observes, it is by 
no means an inconvenient mode of 
conveying miscellaneous information 
upon a subject, and under circum- 
stances which render it necessary that 
it should be treated of carptim, or by 
snatches. 

At the commencement of his first 
letter, Mr. Collier explains the prin- 
cipal source from whence he drew the 
information he now communicates to 
the world. He says— 


“ J] should begin by stating, that the 
most interesting of them are derived 
from the manuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, 
whose name is of course well known to 
every reader of our history, as keeper of 
the great seal to Queen Elizabeth, and 
lord-chancellor to James I. ‘They are 
preserved at Bridgewater House ; and 
Lord Francis Egerton gave me instant 
and unrestrained access to them, with 
permission to make use of any literary 
or historical information I could discover. 
The Rev. H. J. Todd had been there 
before me, and had classed some of 
the documents and correspondence ; but 
large bundles of paper, ranging in point 
of date between 1581, when Lord Elles- 
mere was made solicitor-general, and 
1616, when he retired from the office 
of lord-chancellor, remained unexplored ; 
and it was evident that many of them 
had never been opened from the time 
when, perhaps, his own hands tied them 
together.” 


Amongst these, huddled amidst 
ancient legal documents, it was that 
Mr. Collier succeeded in ferreting out 
his new facts. After laying down some 
preliminary matters, he states, in con- 
clusion, from them : 


“Tt is not likely that Shakespeare 
joined James Burbage’'s company until 
seven or eight years subsequent to 1579. 
He came to London for that purpose 
in 1586 or 1587, according to the most 
probable conjecture ; and did not begin 
to write for the stage, even by the alter- 
ation of older plays, until 1590 or 1591. 
The earliest date at which his name has 
hitherto been mentioned, in connexion 
with the Black Friars’ Theatre, is 1596, 
iN 4 petition to the privy-council, which 
I first printed in the History of Dramatic 
Poetry, i. 298. But the MSS, at Bridge- 
water House now enable me to furnish 
not only the name of Shakespeare, but 
the names of the whole company of 
sharers, seven years earlier, aud only 
two or three years after our great dra- 
matist made his first appearance in the 
ee Shakespeare, in Nov. 1589, 
Wad nade su 
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to establish himself a sharer, with fifteen 
others— eleven of whose names precede 
his in the list, and only four follow. 
They stand thus; and the numeration, 
on other accounts, is remarkable :—James 
Burbage, Richard Burbage, John Lane- 
ham, Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, 
Jobn Taylor, Anthony Wadeson, Thomas 
Pope, George Peel, Augustine Phillips, 
Nicholas Towley, William Shakespeare, 
William Kempe, William Johnson, Bap- 
tist Goodall, Robert Armyn. 

‘This information seems to me to 
give a sufficient contradiction to the idle 
story of Shakespeare having commenced 
his early career by holding horses at the 
playhouse door. Had such been the fact, 
he would hardly have risen to the rank 
of a sharer in 1589; as it indisputably 
appears he was, on the authority of the 
subsequent document, which must have 
been transmitted to Lord Ellesmere, with 
others, of which I shall speak hereafter.” 


The document is then quoted at 
length, and is quite satisfactory upon 
the matter. For our own parts, we never 
lent the slightest credence to the absurd 
story of Shakespeare’s menial condi- 
tion; his soul was too high and too 
gentle to have ever been soiled by ser- 
vitude. Norcan we, on the other hand, 
bring ourselves to believe that he 
was destitute of education, in the best 
sense of the word, as some of his 
commentators would fain persuade us, 
upon the authority of Ben Jonson. 
In a subsequent part of his letter, 
Mr. Collier, referring to the pecuniary 
means of Shakespeare, observes : 

*« Tt is known that, in 1605, Shake- 
speare gave 4401. for the lease of a moiety 
of the great and small tithes of Stratford ; 
so that the author of the anonymous tract 
called Ratsey’s Ghost( printed without date, 
but not earlier than 1606) might well tell 
his hero, the poor itinerant player, in ob~ 
vious reference to the success of Shake. 
speare, ‘ When thou feelest thy purse 
well lined, buy thee some place of lord- 
ship in the country, that, growing weary 
of playing, thy money may there bring 
thee to high dignity und reputation ; for 
I have heard, indeed, of some that have 
gone to London very meanly, and have 
come in time to be exceeding wealthy.’ 
Shakespeare came to London a penniless 
fugitive, and returned, ‘ weary of play. 
ing’ and of plays, to spend his last years 
in his birth-place, comparatively in ‘ high 
dignity and reputation,’ and, if not ‘ ex- 
ceeding wealthy,’ with a very comfort- 
able independence. In a previous part 
of the same paragraph, the author of 
Ratsey’s Ghost clearly refers to Burbage 
as the original performer of Hamlet (a 
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point now beyond dispute, to the rejec- 
tion of the claim of Joseph Taylor, whose 
name has already been inserted) ; which 
brings me to another very interesting 
document, preserved at Bridgewater 
House.” 


This is presumed to be a letter ad- 
dressed by the Earl of Southampton to 
Lord Ellesmere. It is unfortunately 
without date or direction, and is sub- 
scribed only with the initials H. S., 
which might stand for Henry South- 
ampton ; and it was found in the same 
bundle with the paper detailing the 
particular claims of the players, seve- 
rally, when the lord-mayor and alder- 
men attempted to dislodge them from 
their theatre in 1608. Certainly there 
is strong reason for presuming that it 
refers to that squabble with the civic 
authorities ; and Lord Southampton is 
more likely than any other noble per- 
son with whom we are acquainted, to 
have done himself the honour with 
posterity of calling Shakespeare his 
especial friend. It is stated positively, 
and never has been denied, that some 
years before he made the poet a pre- 
sent of 1000/. The document is in 
itselfhighly interesting ; and we,accord- 
ingly, deem it worthy of being inserted 
entire. 


** My verie honored lord,—The manie 
good offices I have received at your lord- 
ship’s hands, which ought to make me 
backward in asking further favours, onely 
imbouldens me to require more in the 
samekinde. Your lordship will be warned 
howe hereafter you graunt anie suche, 
seeing it draweth on more and greater 
demaunds. This which now presseth is 
to request your lordship, in all you can, 
to be good to the poore players of the 
Black Fryers, who call themselves by 
authoritie the servaunts of his majestie, 
and aske for the protection of their most 
graceous maister and sovereigne in this 
the time of their trouble. They are 
threatened by the lord maior and alder- 
men of London, never freindly to their 
calling, with the destruction of their 
means of livelihood, by the pulling down 
of theire plaichouse, which is a private 
theatre, and hath never given occasion 
of anger by anie disorders. These bearers 
are two of the chiefe of theire companie. 
One of them, by name Richard Burbidge, 
who humblie sueth for youre lordship’s 
kinde helpe, for that he is a man famous 
as our English Roscius—one who fitteth 
the action to the word and the word to 
the action most admirably. By the exer- 
cise of his qualitye, industry, and good 
behaviour, he hath become possessed of 
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the Black Fryer’s Playhouse, which hath 
been employed for plays sithence it was 
builded by his father, now nere fifty 
yeres ago. The other is a man no whitt 
lesse deserving favor, and my especial 
friend, till of late an actor of good ac- 
count in the companie, now a sbarer in 
the same, and writer of some of our best 
English playes, which, as your lordship 
knoweth, were most singularly liked of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the companie 
was called uppon to perform before her 
majestie at court, at Christmas and 
Shrovetide. His most gracious majestie 
King James, alsoe, since his coming to 
the crowne, hathe extended his royall 
favour to the companie in divers waies 
and at sundrie tymes. This other hath 
to name William Shakespeare ; and they 
are both of one countie, and, indeed, 
almost of one towne. Both are right 
famous in their qualityes; though it 
longeth not to your lordship’s gravitie 
and wisedom to resort unto the places 
were they are wont to delight the 
publique eare. Their trust and sute 
now is not to be molested in their waye 
of life, whereby they maintain themselves 
and their wives and families (being both 
married and of good reputation), as well 
as the widows and orphanes of some of 
their dead fellows. 
“* Your Lo. most boundin at comm. 
“3.8.7 


There are several other curious docu- 
ments quoted in the letter, all of which 
tend to shew that, even in his own time, 
Master William Shakespeare did, as 
every man of genius knows he must, 
enjoy high and pure fame. The second 
pamphlet, but just published, relates 
to his works. In the advertisement, 
Mr. Collier describes the matters upon 
which he has to touch. He says of the 
latter — 


“It relates to some of the most im- 
portant of Shakespeare’s dramatic works, 
Richard II., Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, 
Macbeth, the Merchant of Venice, Much 
Ado about Nothing, Othello, &c.; and as- 
signs to him poems, recently discovered, 
and only existing in manuscripts. The 
information thus supplied the author ap- 
prehends is entirely new.” 


He informs us that he came by the 
materials after the following fashion : 


‘** When I was at Oxford, six or seven 
years ago, looking for materials for the 
History of Dramatic Poetry and the Stage, 
I heard of the existence, in the Bodleian 
Library, ofa manuscript containing notes 
on the performance of some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, written by a person who 
saw them acted during the lifetime of 
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the poet. These would have been a great 
prize to me; and I made long and re- 
peated searches for them, but without 
success. The fact is, that I was acci- 
dentally put upon a wrong scent; and, 
had I been put upon aright one in that 
immense receptacle of rarities, I might 
easily have failed in making the wished- 
for discovery. They are contained in 
the Ashmolean volume, No. 208, and 
bear the following title: ‘ The Booke of 
Plaies, and Notes therof, P. Formans 
for common Pollicie;’ aud they were 
written by Dr. Simon Forman, the cele. 
brated physician and astrologer, who 
lived in Lambeth, the same parish in 
which Elias Ashmole afterwards resided. 
Forman was implicated in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury ; but he died in 
1611, before the trial,* the register of 
his burial in Lambeth churchyard being 
dated on the 12th September in that 
year. ‘The last date in his ‘ Book of 
Plays’ is the 15th May, 1611; so that 
he was a frequenter of the theatres until 
a short period before his sudden decease 
in a boat on the Thames.” 


We have critiques, or rather reports, 
of the several plays mentioned by Col- 
lier in the advertisement, from which 
we shall select one, not only because it 
is the most quaint as a production, the 
most curious intrinsically, but also be- 
cause it relates to a play in which all 
lovers of Shakespeare must take a pe- 
culiar interest, as one of the grand 
philosophical and psychological poems 
with which he has enriched the world, 
—Macbeth! It is, at the worst, curious 
as a specimen of ancient dramatic cri- 
ticism ; and serves to shew that men 
who might in alchemy, astrology, and 
the like, by which they humbugged 
themselves and others—vain arts, by 
which and for which they lived ——have 
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been supposed to be quite occupied, 
did nevertheless find leisure to be en- 
thusiastic about the mimic sports of 
the theatre. It is strange enough. 
Muratori, we all know, delighted in 
witnessing the facetious labours of the 
puppet-shows ; but it has not yet been 
discovered by any Italian Collier that 
he kept a chronicle of them. Forman, 
however, had the real histrionic “ en- 
thusimusy.” Here is his account of 
Macbeth, as an exemplar of huis style 
and labours: 


‘In Macbeth, at the Globe, 1610, the 
20th April, Saturday, there was to be 
observed first how Macbeth and Banquo, 
two noblemen of Scotland, riding through 
a wood, there stood before them three 
women, fairies or nymphs, and saluted 
Macbeth, saying three times unto him, 
‘ Hail, Macbeth, king of Codor! for thou 
shalt be a king, but shalt beget no kings,’ 
&c. Then said Banquo, ‘ What! all to 
Macbeth, and nothing to me?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said the nymphs, ‘ hail to thee, Banquo! 
thou shalt beget kings, yet be no king.’ 
And so they departed, and came to the 
court of Scotland, to Duncan, king of the 
Scots. And it was in the days of Edward 
the Confessor. And Duncan bad them 
both kindly welcome ; and made Macbeth 
forthwith prince of Northumberland, and 
sent him home to his own castle; and 
appointed Macbeth to provide for him, 
for he would sup with him the next day 
at night; and he did so. And Macbeth 
contrived to kill Duncan; and, through 
the persuasion of his wife, did that night 
murder the king in his own castle, being 
his guest. And there were many pro- 
digies seen that night and the day before. 
And when Macbeth had murdered the 
king, the blood on his hands could not 
be washed off by any means, nor from 
his wife’s hands, which handled the 


* « Among the Bridgewater MSS. is a curious letter from Thomas Bone to 


Sir John Egerton, giving an account of the arraigument and trial of Mrs. Turner 
and others ; and containing the following passage, which shews the manner in which 
Forman was posthumously implicated :—‘ Divers other letters, written with her (the 
Countess of Essex’s) owne hand, one to the lieutenant himself, one to Mrs. Turner, 
and one to Mr. Dr. Forman, which was long after his death found by great chance 
in the pocket of his hose (and which letter she hath acknowledged to the lords to be 
her hand), which it is impossible for the witt of man to answere with a cleer con- 
science, were publiquely read this day. In that letter to Forman she begins thus : 
‘ Sweet father, 1 must still crave your helpe. I pray the Lord sure vnto mee, else I 
shall be most miserable. The world forsakes me, and the heavens are against me. 
And for my lord (meaning the Earle of Essex), hee is still lusty and merry, and as 
dogged to me as ever he was.’ This honest and honourable lord was present this 

ay in court, with many other noble auditors of both sexes. The ladye’s private and 
sundry runnings to Dr. Forman, &c., and her other lascivious meetings with the 
Earl of Somerset, at Mrs. Turner’s and elsewhere, I pass over now ; and so they 
Were at the arraignment without any contradiction.’ Weldon says, that Chief Justice 
Cope, who presided, found his own wife's name on the first leaf of the book in which 
Forman entered his visitors.” 
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bloody daggers in hiding them, by which 
means they became both much amazed 
and affronted. 

‘* The murder being known, Duncan’s 
two sons fled, the one in England, the 
{other to] W ales, to save themselves : 
they being fied, were supposed guilty of 
the murder of their father, which was 
nothing so. 

‘‘ Then was Macbeth crown’d king ; 
and then he, for fear of Banquo his old 
companion, that he should beget kings, 
but be no king, he contrived the death 
of Banquo, and contrived him to be 
murdered on the way that he rode. 
The night, being at supper, with him 
noblemen whom he had bid to a feast 
(to which also Banquo should have come) 
he began to speak of noble Banquo, and 
to wish that he were there. And as he 
thus did, standing up to drink a carouse 
to him, the ghost of Banquo came and 
sat down in his chair behind him. And 
he, turning about to sit down again, saw 
- ghost of Banquo ; which fronted him 

, that he fell into a great passion of fear 
ne! fury, uttering many words about his 
murder ; by w hich, when they heard that 
Banquo was murdered, they suspected 
Macbeth. 

* Then Macduff fied to England, to 
the king’s son; and so they raised an 
army and came into Scotland, and at 
Dunston Anyse overthrew Macbeth. In 
the meantime, while Macduff was in 
England, Macbeth slew Macduff’s wife 
and children; and after, in the battle, 
Macduff slew Macbeth. 

“‘ Observe also how Macbeth’s queen 
did rise in the night, in her sleep, and 
walk, and talked, and confessed all, and 
the doctor noted her words.” 


Collier has some curious and wise 
remarks upon the evidence which this 
document furnishes: and there are new 
matters, as bearing upon the other plays 
brought forward, which are highly inte- 
resting. We cannot quote further, how- 
ever, upon this subject: if a man were 
to do justice to any one of the subjects 
treated, he should not abate one word 
that has been written by Mr. Collier. 
Every body who loves Shakespeare will 
never be content until he shall have 
read the pamphlets for himself. We 
now pass to some verses which it is 
thought may be attributed to Shake- 
speare. The reasons which might in- 
duce the supposition are thus stated : 


“* We have thus seen the company of 
players, of whom Shakespeare was one, 
and for which he wrote all his dramas, 
employed by Sir Thos. Egerton in 1602. 


In 1600, the lord-keeper hi id married the 
and, 


dowager Lady Derby ; with other 
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MSS. preserved at Bridgewater House, 
are several which belonged to her — 
among them the Masque at Ashby, by 
John Marston, with an autograph dedi- 
cation, and a pastoral poem at the end in 
his handwriting. There exists a poetical 
relic, of which I am now about to speak, 
and which, although | believe it to be his, 
1 have some hesitation in assigning to 
Shakespeare. It is subscribed W. Sh., 
as I read it; but there is a slight in- 
dentation in the middle of the last stroke 
of the letter h, which gives it something 
of the appearance of a k. But I take it 
to have been produced by a trifling want 
of firmness in the hand that held the pen. 
The main body of the production seems 
to me to hear a resemblance to the writ- 
ing of Shz akespeare, as we have it only in 
the extant specimens, although the sig. 
nature is different. 1 have no doubt that 
Shakespeare wrote a good clear hand, 
such as that of the MS. in question; 
for, in his Hamlet (act v. sc. ii., Calde- 
cott’s edition), he ridicules the affecta- 
tion of not writing plainly : 


‘I sat me down 
Devised a new commission ; wrote it fair. 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair,’ 


Supposing the signature to be W. Sk., 
there is no known author of the time to 
whom such an abbreviation can apply ; 
and the only contemporary post whose 
initials accord with those of § Shakespeare 
is Wentworth Smith, whose handwriting 
occurs more than once in Henslowe’s 
Diary. In the MS. to which I refer, 
we have the additional and distinctive 
letter h—not merely W. S., but W. Sh. 
The versification is certainly that of a 
practised writer; and it possesses as 
much merit as can well belong to a piece 
of the kind. 

“The exact nature of the compli- 
mentary performance in which it was 
employed cannot now be distinctly as- 
certained, but it seems to have been a 
species of lottery ; and possibly the very 
one, the box for which we have seen, 
was brought to Harefield by ‘ Mr. L yllye’s 
man,’ in August, 1602, w hen the company 
of actors to which Sh ikespeare belonged 
played one of his own dramas. ‘lhe 
connexion, therefore, between our great 
poet and Harefield was obvious. From 
the MS., we may collect that hearts were 
hung as fruits upon an artificial tree, 
each lady of the company gathering one, 
and finding a poetical motto within or 
upon it, applicable to the individual. 
In his remarks upon amusements of this 
kind, Flecknoe says that ‘ all the wit 
and art is to contrive the lots as may 
best fit the qualities of every one ;’ and 
such, no doubt, was the object of Shake- 
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speare in this instance. The paper has 
no date nor title, but runs literatim as 
follows.” 


There are a great number of verses, 
wherefrom we select the following : 


“* La Hunsdon. 


O be not proude! though wyse and faire ; 
Beautie’s but earth, wytt ys but ayre : 
As youe ar virtuous, be not cruell ; 
Accept good will more then a jewell. 


La Berckley. 


Wyttie, prettie, vertuous, and faire, 
Compounded all of fyer and ayre ; 
Swette, measure not my thoughts and mee 
By goulden fruict from fruictless tree. 


La Coumpton. 


What may be saide of youe and youres ? 
Youe are his ioye, yours he procures, 
He doth your virtues much adore ; 
Youe reverence him as much or more. 
Drawe where youe liste — for in this tree 
Your fortune can not bettered bee. 

La Fielding. 
Fye! never let it make youe sadd, 
Whether your chaunce bee good or badd. 
Yf your love give by half his heart, 
The devill take the other part.” 


With respect to the verses, Mr. Col- 
lier, in our opinion, justly says : 


“ Whether this production be or be 
not Shakespeare’s, it is certainly worth 
preserving ; and J see no reason for dis- 
believing it to be his, excepting, as has 
often been remarked, that he appears 
from early life to have devoted himself 
to the theatre only, and not to have 
sought employment of masques, shows, 
or entertainments for private societies. 
However, after all that has been disco- 
vered and written, we really know so 
little about him, that it is almost impos- 
sible to arrive at what even approaches 
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certainty upon any point, excepting that 
he was the greatest dramatic poet that 
ever lived.” 


We have already made such copious 
extracts, that we feel it improper to go 
further, and must therefore conclude ; 
for it would be presumptuous in us to 
attempt a comment hastily upon that 
which is in itself a well-considered 
comment upon a few facts. It would 
be a sort of sacrilege, too, speaking ge- 
nerally as to the tendency of the work, 
to disturb theories which we should all 
wish to see established. If Mr. Collier 
had published with any other object 
than that of increasing our knowledge 
with respect to our greatest poet—if 
he had any mercantile or personal ob- 
ject in view — we should consider our- 
selves guilty of an injury towards him 
in drawing so largely from his works : 
but as it is, in giving further publicity, 
and calling attention to the discoveries 
he has made, we feel that we are acting 
only in his own spirit, and endeavour- 
ing humbly to follow forth his proper 
wishes. We rejoice to find that the 
world has yet much to expect from his 
researches. Ie concludes thus : 


** When I sat down to write, I in- 
tended to include within the compass of 
this communication all I had to produce 
about Shakespeare that is new ; but this 
letter is quite long enough: and the 
ballad on the same story as the Tempest, 
some curious particulars about Pericles, 
and other matters respecting our great 
dramatist, his minor poems and his con- 
nexion with his contemporaries, must be 
postponed to a future occasion.” 


We shall look anxiously for the next 
letter, 


SOME FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE LATE PROCEEDINGS IN 
OUR PARISH. 


Our new parish-officers, having hit 
upon the idea of establishing what they 
call “ Commissions of Inquiry,” seem 
determined to go on with them. The 
fact is, that, being unused to “ habits of 
business,” they have endeavoured in 
vain, after a fashion of their own, to 
adjust certain small balances arising 
out of former lawsuits between us and 
some of the neighbouring parishes. 
Moreover, they more than once took 
upon themselves to decide upon ques- 
tions of boundary between the said 


parishes, and talked very loudly about 
the abominable injustice and illiberality 
that would be committed by adopting 
any other line than that which they 
marked out. 

Such nonsensical bravado was, of 
course, treated with contempt, par- 
ticularly as they took especial care to 
be always repeating that they would 
never go to law about trifles, as they 
affirmed their predecessors had done. 
* It’s very odd!” exclaimed one of 
them, “ there’s only the next parish 
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among ’em all that seems to have any 
notion of liberal ideas.”  Humph !” 
said another, * the new churchwarden 
there seems to have every thing his 
own way.” “I think,” cried a third, 
“¢ that he’s taken ’em in properly, and 
is a regular, downright, cursed aris- 
toc “ Hush !” exclaimed the 
first speaker ; “‘ no matter what he is. 
I only wish we had his power. Don’t 
you?” “Ah!” cried his comrade, 
grinning, “ what would not we do 
then?” “ We'd have every thing 
topsyturvy, then, very soon!” roared 
the third —“ church, and old school, 
and all. Pluck ’em up by the roots ; 
we should not, then, be obliged to pre- 
tend that we want to get only a few boys 
into the school who shan’t be forced to 
go to church.” ‘“ Well, well,” ob- 
served the first, “ if we can't do what 
we would, we must do what we can. 
As for those plaguy intricate accounts 
and maps of boundaries,— hang ’em ! 
they bother me. The fact is, all the 
neighbouring churchwardens of the 
a parishes (except our friend 

evi Phillips) are utterly incapable of 
a single idea beyond the old dot-and- 
go-one style of their musty antiquated 
books and stupid regulations. There 
is not a spark of liberal feeling about 
them ; and some of them even pretend 
to laugh at the march of intellect; so 
my advice is to let them alone, for 
fear they should take to going to law 
again; and then we should be turned 
out of our places. Let us stick to our 
commissions at home.” “TI did hope,” 
said the third, “ when they began that 
row some time ago, that they would 
have got Nicholas, the tallow-chandler, 
out of office at Peterton; and so they 
would, if it hadn’t been that the con- 
stables sided with him, like a set of 
mean-spirited, ignorant wretches as 
they are. They broke ever so many 
people’s heads, and crammed a lot 
more into the cage.” 

“ What’s the use of talking about 
that now!” exclaimed the first speaker, 
testily ; “didn’t we send Mustard, the 
small coal-man, to say it wasn’t con- 
sistent with the advanced state of in- 
telligence to pound men, as if they 
were caitle? And what good did that 
do? Why they gave Musty a famous 
good dinner, and told him he was a 
prodigious clever fellow, and so on; 
and he sucked all in, and came back 
again. Don’t let us talk any more 
about other parishes; but do pray 
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look about you, and find out some good 
job at home that will set folks gossip- 
ping; for, if we don’t hit upon some- 
thing to make a stir in the parish, you 
may depend upon it we shall soon be 
out of effice.” 

According to this recommendation, 
our worthies, who at one time talked 
as though they meant to reform the 
whole country,employed themselves by 
picking up all the ill-natured gossip 
and scandal of the parish. Like boys, 
when driven away from a pond for 
fear they should drown themselves, 
they seemed delighted to raise a storm 
in a puddle. They appeared deter- 
mined to know every body’s affairs, 
and particularly those of old-established 
tradesmen, for their enmity to any 
body or thing is always in proportion 
to the time that he, she, or it, has con- 
tinued in the same place or state. 
Thus the few families among us who are 
possessed of independent property, and 
reside in houses which have belonged 
to their fathers, are especially marked 
out by our meddling new modellers as 
proper subjects for vulgar abuse at 
their pothouse-meetings, which are 
composed of low, noisy fellows, with 
whom our quiet, better sort of people 
naturally shrink from coming in contact. 

But, in thus allowing themselves to 
be abused without attempting any de- 
fence, it must be confessed that the 
said better sort of people have shewn 
much less of sound judgment than of 
good taste and gentlemanly feeling. 
Until lately, they seemed to be im- 
pressed with the idea that a dirty liar 
and his lies were alike things too con- 
temptible for notice, forgetting that 
what is said in a crowded pothouse or 
vestry-meeting is carried off by every 
individual to his own little circle, and 
therein repeated ; and so, 


“ Parva metu primo, mox sese attollit in 
ruras ; 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nu- 
bila condit, 

Mobilitate viget, 


do” viresque 
eundo, 


acquirit 


The number of ridiculous stories, 
and barefaced, impudent falsehoods 
that have been promulgated and be- 
lieved as Gospel, because not contra- 
dicted at first, has been prodigious; 
and, perhaps, one of the worst conse- 
quences is, that the lower order of our 
parishioners have thereby acquired a 
relish for scandal. Loud-talking, 
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bullying swaggerers, who will tell a 
good round lie and stick to it, are al- 
ways sure of plenty of listeners. Lat- 
terly, however, some of our gentry and 
upper class of tradespeople have 
evinced symptoms of being ashamed 
of their lethargy ; and, if they will but 
arouse themselves in good earnest, and 
make use of their influence in support 
of truth, the general opinion is, that we 
need not yet despair. And the ground 
for this opinion is, that the good folks 
of our parish, both high and low, are, 
as a body, really good sort of folks at 
heart, but somewhat too fond of no- 
velty, and credulous to a marvellous 
degree. This latter propensity has 
caused us always to be pestered with 
itinerant quacks and mountebanks of 
every description; no matter what 
might be their pretended discoveries or 
nostrums; the more monstrous the bet- 
ter. The good people would open 
their mouths so much the wider, and 
swallow and believe all. To be sure, 
after parting with their money, and 
discovering that they had been cheated, 
they would hang down their heads as 
though ashamed of their folly, and, per- 
haps, lay the blame upon the beadle, 
for not keeping the vagabonds out of 
the parish; but, nevertheless, the next 
impostor that arrived was sure to meet 
with as much success as former adven- 
turers. And it was from this habit of 
credulity that they were first induced 
to listen to the magnificent promises of 
our new parish-officers, to whose pro- 
ceedings we now return. 

After casting about for a long time 
to find a job which should make some 
stir among us, they resolved upon 
making an attack upon the oldest 
established shopkeeper in the parish, a 
venerable, gray-headed old man, of the 
name of Munic. At first they em- 
ployed some idle fellows (who were 
glad to do any thing for the sake ofa 
dinner, and plenty of beer) to go to his 
shop, and try ifthey could pick out a 
short yard-measure, or a light weight of 
some kind: but failing in that, as the 
old gentleman was very precise in all 
his dealings, they began to ask ques- 
tions of his shopmen and apprentices, 
who answered very civilly at first, but 
soon became tired of their imperti- 
nence, and eventually told them to 
leave the shop, and go about their bu- 
siness. 

This treatment of their messengers 
enraged our worthies exceedingly. 
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One declared that he was sure that 
Mr. Munic watered his tobacco, and 
another, that he mixed sand with his 
sugar ; but, as these and other equally 
injurious assertions could not be 
proved, they resolved to institute an 
inquiry into his right to a portion of 
the common land, long since enclosed, 
and to endeavour to deprive his shop- 
men and apprentices of a quarterly leg 
of mutton and trimmings left by his 
grandfather to them, under the proviso 
that each should attend divine service 
at the church on the Sunday previous 
to the feast, immediately before partak- 
ing of which they were to ring a peal 
upon the bells. 

“Ts it not shameful !” exclaimed 
the chief commissioner. “ My friends, 
does it not make the blood boil within 
your veins to think that such a set of 
fellows —strong, hale, hearty fellows, 
who do nothing,—for what is weighing 
out sugar and tea, and measuring 
linen, and tying up parcels? Nothing, 
I say, to the work of men who live by 
the sweat of their brow, and who are 
daily and hourly oppressed, despised, 
trampled upon by these sinecurists of 
the yard-stick, scissors, and scales! 
That shop is a nuisance—a disgrace to 
the parish! See how the pudding- 
headed fellows behind the counter are 
fed! Does it not make your blood 
boil, I ask, to think that they should 
have huge legs—aye! the largest, 
primest, very best legs—of mutton,— 
for nothing but the very best will suit 
their over-gorged palates; with trim- 
mings, too, forsooth? Zounds! If 
the pampered wretches had the trim- 
mings they deserve, they would be of 
a very different nature, 1 guess!” 

Here the speaker was interrupted 
by clamorous cheers, and much chuck- 
ling and grinning. 

“ Ah! my friends!” he resumed, 
“ pardon me fora momentary lapse into 
facetiousness! But this is a serious 
subject. Corruption, mental slavery, 
and an unjust appropriation of the 
good things of life, are all to be found 
in that old Munic-monopoly, or cor- 
poration, or establishment, or whatever 
you choose to call it. Iam credibly 
informed that some of the head clerks 
have salaries of thirty pounds a-year, 
besides board and lodging!” 

“ Prodigious !” exclaimed his col- 
leagues. 

“Tt is a fact!” he continued, “a 
shameful fact! No private establish- 
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ment should possess such patronage. 
We ought, by right, to have the ap- 
pointment of these clerks. I'll warrant 
we'd find better men for Jess money.” 

“ Aye, that we would !” roared a 
man who had lately failed as a shop- 
keeper, in consequence of spend- 
ing his time in talking over parish 
affairs at pothouses. “ [low people 
can be fools enough to support such a 
shop, I can’t think. I don’t believe 
there’s a clerk or shopman there who 
knows any thing about the new system 
of trade. I have heard ’em say, my- 
self, that they never sell any thing 
without a profit; whereas, I'll defy 
any body to do business as it ought to 
be done without selling under prime 
cost. That’s the only way of keeping 
pace with the march of intellect and 
liberal opinions, as I’m determined to 
convince all the parish, as soon as ever 
I can get any body to trust me again. 
In the meanwhile, I’ve no objection to 
lend a hand in setting that rotten old 
concern to rights ; and if you could con- 
trive to get me appointed as head clerk, 
or shopman, why “g 

“ All in good time, my worthy 
friend,” observed the commissioner, in- 
terrupting him; “ I trust we shall be 
able soon to do something better for 
you; but in the interim [Here he 
winked and nodded significantly to the 
last speaker] our dinners will go on as 
usual. But now,” he continued, ina 
severer tone, “ now I entreat your at- 
tention, while, with the keen and search- 
ing glance of the intellectual eye, ma- 
tured and perfected as it has been by 
the march of mind, divested and utterly 
cleared as it is of and from the clouds 
and film of illiberal prejudices and 
soul-debasing respect for the ignorance, 
folly, and wickedness of our ancestors. 
I beseech you to go with me beneath 
the surface, to rub | up your intellectual 

eyes, till they become dilated into mi- 
croscopic power; so that, in despite 
of the web of sophistry with which all 
ancient systems and establishments are 
cunningly overlaid, we may examine 
their depths and penetralia of rotten- 
ness, and, discerning the classes of 
vermin that prey therein upon corrup- 
tion, we may dfag them forth to ex- 
posure in the light of day and merited 
destruction.” 

“ We are prepared to go into the in- 
vestigation,” said one of his colleagues, 
rubbing his eyes, and striving to look 
wise. 
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“What d’ye think o'that?” “ An’t 
he a good ’un to go it?” “ My eyes! 
what a power o’ words!” “ It’s all 
up with old Munic and the old shop !” 
exclaimed divers voices from the mot- 
ley group of listeners. 

“What do you see first ?” roared 
the chief commissioner, grinning with 
exultation : but no one replied. “ What 
do you see first?” he repeated. “ Aye! 
cannot you discern? It is the 
church —the church—the church! 
That is ever in our way! Go wher- 
ever one will, search wherever one 
may to root out the seeds of prejudice 
and destroy the hotbeds of corruption 
—that bloated fungus, that enormous 
polypus, that egregious, detestable, illi- 
beral, and hitherto — but, I trust, not 
always to be—irradicable dry-rot may 
be discerned spreading its mind-en- 
slaving fibres, its clawing, clinging, 
grasping, voracious, avaricious an- 
tenne, its cancerous, grinding, be- 
slavered, and poisonous fangs! The 
minds of our benighted forefathers 
were entangled and narrowed therein 
as by a net-work. They could do no- 
thing free from its influence. Every 
act and deed of theirs which has come 
to light bears me out in the assertion. 
For instance, in the present case, no 
one is to partake of the leg of mutton 
and trimmings who has not attended at 
church on the previous Sunday. Can 
any one doubt why this clause was 
inserted? Are we not compelled by 
our intuitive perception, by our ex- 
perience of human nature, by our 
knowledge of that which is the very 
essence of moral philosophy, namely, 
that every creature will seek to take 
care of itself, and provide for its own 
comforts,— are we not compelled, I 
ask, by these considerations, and others 
which we have acquired during the 

march of our intellects and the pro- 
gress of our liberal opinions —are we 
not compelled to conclude, and firmly 
believe, that, at the time when this 
bigoted, persecuting clause was in- 
serted, the parish priest of the day 
was the sole instigator? There can be 
no question that Munic’sold grandfather 
was a dotard when he made the will; 
but, if there were, that could make but 
little difference, as we know that he 
never attended to any thing but his 
business, and, consequently, never 
could have obtained a glimpse of useful 
knowledge. He was immersed in the 
deepest, darkest ignorance. How could 
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it be otherwise, when he had never 
seen, nor even heard ofa steam-engine, 
or a railroad? My friends, I speak 
more in sorrow than in anger. Peace 
to the old noodle’s bones! Butis it to 
be endured that the present enlightened 
and liberal-minded generation should 
be oppressed and deprived of their 
rights, because the old blockhead made 
his will in subservience to the narrow- 
minded, overgrown parson of those 
days? I am credibly informed that 
at this moment Munic has in his em- 
ploy a very promising young man, who 
is an Unitarian; and also an under- 
porter, who is a follower of the late 
venerable Joanna Southcott. Think 
of the situation of these young men! 
Their companions, who are base enough 
to go to church for the sake of a meal, 
—for as to their believing what they 
hear there, I look upon that to be mere 
fudge,—-their companions, I say, go to 
the Pig and Whistle, and eat and 
drink of the best, without any apparent 
limit, or paying a single farthing. Such 
I know to be the case, because they 
once invited me to sup with them, and 
I accepted the invitation, and ate at 
least a pound of mutton, and drank 
about a gallon of beer afterwards, scot 
free; which I take care to recollect, 
because I am of opinion that they had 
no right to give me the invitation. The 
fact may be of use some day in the 
course of our inquiries, for, certainly, 
old Munic never intended his mutton 
for such persons as myself.” 

“ They invited me, too, once or 
twice,” said the ex-shopkeeper ; “but 
that was when I used to buy goods at 
theshop. Latterly, old Munic wouldn't 
trust me, since I took up with looking 
after parish matters.” 

** Infamous!” exclaimed the second 
commissioner, delighted at an oppor- 
tunity of saying something after sitting 
so long silent: ** Infamous! No sooner 
does a man exert himself for the public 
good, than he is marked out for perse- 
cution. Nothing, in my opinion, can 
be more noble conduct than that of a 
man who neglects his own affairs to 
attend to those of the parish ; nor can 
any thing be more base than the fel- 
lows who skulk behind their counters, 
or keep plodding on, to keep them- 
Selves what they call ‘ respectable.’ 
Some of them even venture to sneer 
at us, and our intended improvements, 
just as though their puny minds, 
shackled by old prejudices, could form 
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any idea of what we mean to do; 
when we don’t exactly know ourselves. 
At the present awful crisis we stand, 
as it were, upon a hill, above the mists 
of prejudice which blinded our prede- 
cessors; and what do we see? If we 
look back at the past, all is darkness. 
Nothing is to be learned from that — 
absolutely nothing: for I look upon 
the records, and books, and annals of 
the parish, as no better than a set of 
old almanacks. If we look around us, 
we behold all the neighbouring parishes 
going on in the same way as our pre- 
decessors ; that is, all the parishes, 
except one or two, which we have 
contrived to set together by the ears, 
and our next neighbours, whom we 
praised so much on their getting rid 
of the last churchwarden and over- 
seers, but who are now a pretty deal 
worse off than they were before. So it 
is clear that we can learn nothing from 
looking around us; and therefore, my 
friends, let us look forward! Let us 
leave our neighbours to take their own 
road to that inevitable ruin which must 
ensue from an attempt at carrying on 
parish business according to the old- 
womanish maxims called experience. 
Let us look forward, I say; and, 
proudly conscious of our own supe- 
riority and advance in the march of 
intellect and liberal opinions, let us, at 
any rate and risk, do something that 
will astonish the natives, and so, by 
drawing all eyes upon ourselves, keep 
the old party out of place. For my 
own part, though no conjuror, I could 
mention a variety of new regulations 
and changes which we mean to carry 
into effect, if we are not prevented, 
and don’t happen to alter our minds; 
but I perceive the hour of dining has 
arrived. As a private individual, [ 
should care very little about such mat- 
ters; but when we hear of flagrant 
instances of extravagance and gor- 
mandising, such as the leg-of-mutton- 
and-trimmings’ feasting among persons 
so infinitely inferior to ourselves, [ do 
say that it is our duty, as public cha- 
racters, to partake of whatever good 
things we can obtain at the parish ex- 
pense. If any body present thinks 
that our services do not entitle us to as 
much as we can swallow, let him say 
so. Freedom of speech is allowed to 
all. Let him speak out, and IT will 


take pretty good care that he shall 
never find a knife and fork laid for 
him at our table.” 
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Hereupon the sitting of the com- 
mission for inquiring into Mr. Munic’s 
affairs broke up, to meet again on the 
following day. And so they continued 
to employ themselves for some weeks, 
during which they contrived to get 
upon good terms with a noisy, swag- 
gering fellow, who promised to support 
any thing they might bring forward at 
the vestry. This was a matter of great 
surprise to many, as he had but re- 
cently abused them in the most scur- 
rilous manner: but the fact is, that he 
had long been notorious for “ kicking 
up a row ;” and as our vestries latterly 
have not been very select, he has con- 
trived to get in, with some of his more 
ignorant followers at his heels, all 
ready drilled to roar out as he bids 
them. 

Now, this worthy’s mode of gaining 
a living is so singular, that it deserves 
notice. He was formerly in the em- 
ploy of one of our parish-lawyers, who 
treated him very kindly, and promised 
to advance his wages if he would but 
be steady and attend to business. So 
he promised very fairly, and all went 
on well, till he took to continually 
getting into rows, and was put into 
the cage; and several of his unlucky 
comrades got roughly used by the 
constables. It must be confessed that 
he did all he could to serve them, by 
telling the said constables that they 
were acting contrary to law; and so it 
bappened, that on one or two occa- 
sions they felt perplexed, and preferred 
to let the offenders go about their bu- 
siness, rather than run the risk of get- 
ting themselves into a scrape. 

Elated with this success, our adven- 
turer struck out a new mode of life 
for himself. ‘ Hurra, my boys!” he 
exclaimed, “ you saw how I bam- 
boozled em! Now, I’ll tell you what 
l'll do. Old Botherem, the lawyer, 
gives me fifieen shillings a-week for 
sitting upon a high stool during office- 
hours, and there can’t be the shadow 
ofa doubt that, if I remain with him, 
I shall soon be head-clerk. Well, 
then, you know, I should be obliged 
to attend the sessions and justice- 
meetings, and support the complaints 
and accusations that are constantly 
being brought against you for breaking 
lamps, and heads, and windows, and 
other innocent frolics. It would go 
pretty hard with you then, let me tell 
you; for, of course, I should take care 
of myself, and always be ready with 
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an alibi —for you all know I'm a ca- 
pital hand at backing out of a scrape. 
Now, the business is this. There are 
thirty of us altogether in our club, and 
then there are the other ragged, roaring 
blades, that meet at the Red Hat, the 
Irish Haymaker, and the Jolly Beg- 
gars: they can’t fork out handsomely, 
to be sure; but remember, twelve 
pence make a shilling. and I'll be sa- 
tisfied at present with twenty shillings 
a-week. If you will but unite and 
raise me that, I’m your man. I'll give 
up the situation I now hold, and do 
nothing but bother the parish- -officers, 
in every way and shape, till I make 
’em so afraid of us, that they will be 
glad to get out of the way when they 
hear of a row, instead of sending the 
constables to take us up. Then, as 
many of you as can sport a decent 
coat shall go with me, and force our 
way into the vestry-meetings; and, 
when once in, let ’em get us out if 
they can. We'll kick up a precious 
row there, I'll warrant! Ten to one, 
but we shall drive most of the old 
droning ‘ order and sobriety’ chaps 
out of the place, and have it all our 
own way. Well, when that’s the case, 
I mean to put myself up for one of the 
parish offices; and if I do but get in, 
my eyes! how we will keep it up! 
how we will go it!” 

This proposal was received with 
loud acclamations, and, strange as the 
plan is, has been carried into effect, as 
far as relates to the twenty shillings a- 
week and the acquirement of influence 
at the vestry 5 where, more than once, 
when opinions were nicely balanced, 
this knot of reckless fellows was suf- 
ficient to turn the scale. But the worst 
of the affair is, that the questions 
which they t'.us decided were upon 
matters which they could not possibly 
understand, and which in no respect 
affected their particular interests. 

From this it will be evident, that 
the progress of innovation upon our 
former habits and customs must be 
greatly accelerated. By the addition 
of the roaring ex-lawyer— or, as we 
style him, the beggarman and his set-— 
the lovers of change form a sort of 
imperium in imperio; often dividing 
and abusing each other, amid “ con- 
fusion worse confounded,” but ever 
uniting whenever any attack is to be 
made upon old laws or establishments. 
Such was the case in the affair of Mr. 
Munic, whose concerns were investi- 
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gated and talked over by the inde- 
fatigable commissioners, till they found, 
in the grant of his allotment of com- 
mon land, a clause which filled them 
with delight. It specified that a cer- 
tain portion of the said land should 
always be kept under grass, to be open 
after Lammas-day for the reception of 
horses, cows, and other cattle, belong- 
ing to respectable inhabitants of the 
parish, upon the payment of moderate 
fees, which were named. Now, Mr. 
Munic, according to his interpretation 
of the said clause, considered himself 
justified in excluding asses from the 
said pasture; and this was the ques- 
tion which our worthies in office re- 
solved to argue against him at the 
vestry-meeting, as their chief accusa- 
tion. At the same time it was re- 
solved, “ not to forget to have a fling, 
every now and then, at the leg of 
mutton and trimmings,” in order to 
keep up and excite envious feelings ; 
which, more than any others, they had 
always found to promote their views. 

When Mr. Munic understood for 
what purpose the vestry-meeting was 
held, he attended to give his reasons 
for acting as he had done. After 
reading the clause in his grant, he 
said, in a very plain, straightforward 
way, “ You see, gentlemen, the ani- 
mals in question are not mentioned, 
and therefore I feel confident that it 
was the intention of our ancestors and 
predecessors to exclude them ; for they 
knew what mischievous creatures asses 
are as well as we do. They are always 
kicking at more valuable beasts, and 
breaking through fences, and doing 
other damages, which their owners are 
unable to make good, being seldom 
oe in a respectable station of 
ife.” 

Hereupon there was an immense 
uproar in the crowded vestry, which 
contained many persons whose claims 
to respectability were extremely ques- 
tionable. Some cried, “ Order! order!” 
some roared, “ Chair! chair!” others 
imitated the braying of asses to ad- 
mization, and others crowed like cocks. 
When the tumult had subsided, the 
chief commissioner, apparently much 
excited, spoke to the following effect: 
“ Respectability! I should like to 
know what respectability means! I 
suppose Mr. Munic considers no man 
respectable, unless he can afford to 
waste his money in giving legs of fat 
mutton and trimmings to a set of his 
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bloated, idiotic, lazy dependents!— 
(Cheers from the beggarman and his 
set, at which the speaker’s eyes glist- 
ened as he went on): Such may be 
his opinion, though he dare not say so. 
Such may be the whisper of a faction 
among us; but I say, that a share of 
the pasture of the common land is the 
natural birthright of all. Asses and 
cows, horses and pigs, mules and sheep, 
shall all be admitted. Talk not to me 
about damages, which, perhaps, never 
may be committed! That is the height 
of illiberality and absurdity! What 
right has any man to affirm that the 
rich man’s horse is less vicious than 
the poor man’s donkey? Really it is 
scandalous, and those who say so do 
not believe it in their hearts, but wish 
to uphold any prejudice which may 
answer the purpose of supporting a 
corrupt system. However, it’s all up 
with them now, as we’ve settled what 
is to be done, and know we can carry 
our point. So it’s of no use to say 
any more, but let us come to the vote 
at once.” 

He then read a string of resolutions, 
by which Mr. Munic was enjoined to 
admit everybody’s cattle, of every de- 
scription, into his meadow, and for- 
bidden to exercise any opinion of his 
own relative to the respectability or 
responsibility of their owners. 

Against this last proposition the old 
gentleman stoutly argued, and main- 
tained, that, in common justice, he was 
entitled to claim a deposit or security 
to indemnify him against damage; and 
the sum he proposed was ten shillings. 
Our new men declared, that the ex- 
action of such an amount was extrava- 
gant, ridiculous, unnecessary, and il- 
liberal ; but (as Mr. Munic had many 
friends in the vestry) they were fearful 
of carrying things to extremes, so pro- 
posed the sum of one shilling. Here- 
upon followed a somewhat tedious de- 
bate, which terminated by allowing 
him to demand security to the amount 
of half-a-crown ; and then the original 
resolutions were put to the vote, and 
carried by a shew of hands, amid great 
uproar and confusion, and loud cheer- 
ing by the beggarman and his fol- 
lowers. 

“* Well,” observed Mr. Munic, very 
calmly, “you have it all your own 
way here it seems, and it certainly is 
my wish, as well as my duty, to pay 
all proper deference to the parish au- 
thorities; but this is a question which 
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cannot be finally settled by a vestry- 
meeting, therefore I shall make no al- 
terations in my present system till au- 
thorised by Squire Peers, the justice, 
whom I have always found a steady 
supporter of the rights of all classes.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!” ex- 
claimed one of the commissioners. 
“ He’s a remarkably stupid, illiberal, 
prejudiced, ignorant, old gentleman, 
that same Squire Peers; but you won’t 
find him quite such a fool as to take 
up your cause against us. We've al- 
ready saddled what he called his extra- 
parochial estate with a broken-down 
mountebank, a coalheaver, and several 
more of that sort; and, if he doesn’t 
mind what he’s at, we’ll fix another lot 
of paupers upon him, for his boundary- 
lines and landmarks are not exactly 
where they used to be.” 

*“ You may say that!” roared the 
beggarman ; ** I moved one great, big 
stone, myself, and set it somewhere 
else, a pretty considerable long way 
off— I don’t exactly know where, be- 
cause I did it in the dark.” 

“ Never mind,” said one of his com- 
rades; “ I’ll swear it’s in the right 
place.” 

* So will I! So will we!” shouted 
the rest of his comrades. “ So will 
we, if you shift it twenty times.” 

“| jook upon those old boundary- 
stones as a most intolerable nuisance,” 
observed a commissioner ; “ they serve 
only to frighten horses and old women. 
I wish they were all broken up to 
mend the road with: do you catch the 
idea ?”” 

“ Ay, ay!” roared a fellow; “ the 
road of the march of intellect.” 

“ That’s it!’ bellowed a second. 
* Down with all old landmarks !” 
shouted a third. “* Won’t we?” scream- 
ed a fourth; and then others joined in, 
crying, “ It’s all up with old Munic! 
Asses for ever! Egh, egh! ye-augh! 
Hang old Peers! what business has 
he with an estate more than us?” And 
so, amid hooting, yelling, crowing, 
and braying, the vestry-meeting broke 
up. 

Now Squire Peers’ ancestors were 


“Fine old English gentlemen, of the 
good olden time ;” 


and on many occasions have they pre- 
vented the parish from going to logger- 
heads among themselves, when the 
churchwarden was unpopular. So, 
when party-questions ran high, we 
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were always accustomed to look up to 
the squire for the time being as an 
umpire ; and this the more, because 
his decisions were always given in the 
spirit of even-handed justice. We 
considered his position in society to be 
a sort of guarantee that he was not 
likely to have his judgment warped, 
nor permit his mind to be unduly 
excited, as ours too frequently have 
been, by talking and disputing about 
church-rates, and other matters, till 
each party have believed their oppo- 
nents to be little better than devils in- 
carnate. In general, it was the old 
gentleman’s custom to deliver an opi- 
nion calmly, as a sort of casting-vote ; 
but, on one occasion, when the church- 
warden of the day insisted upon levy- 
ing unjust rates, and the parishioners 
were terrified into compliance by a set 
of swaggering beadles and constables, 
the squire said, very plainly, “ Hark 
ye, Mr. Churchwarden! You've suc- 
ceeded in frightening these poor peo- 
ple, but I’m determined that they shall 
not be robbed in this sort of way. You 
know I have supported you in all your 
proper authority, and always will; but 
now you’ve gone beyond the law, and 
so I'll commence an action against you 
myself, and stand to all the expenses.” 

* Surely, you wouldn't think of do- 
ing such a thing!” exclaimed the ter- 
rified churchwarden. 

* But I will,” said the squire sternly ; 
“as sure as your name is John No- 
land, I will, if you don’t sign an agree- 
ment to give up all these illegal de- 
mands, and promise never to act against 
the law in future; ay, and that before 
you leave this house, too.” 

The churchwarden, hereupon, made 
divers lame excuses, and tried to 
shuffle out of the scrape; but the old 
gentleman was firm, and at last brought 
him to sign the paper. So, for a con- 
siderable time after, the parish rung 
with the praises of the Peers ; but, 
latterly, this and other benefits from 
the same source are voted by our new 
overseers to be merely ‘* old almanac 
matters.” 

Well, after the decision in the vestry, 
Mr. Munic went up to the squire’s, to 
ask his opinion as a magistrate, and 
was followed by our commissioners, 
and some of their and the beggarman’s 
set, who made such an uproar in the 
justice-room, that it was some time be- 
fore his worship could make himself 
heard. Then, being informed of the 
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particulars of the case, he asked Mr. 
Munic to state his objections to the 
proposed change. Upon this, the chief 
commissioner took upon himself to 
speak as follows :— 

‘Please your worship! we have 
brought Mr. Munie here as a culprit, 
who has been going on wrong for many 
years, and would never have reformed, 
if we hadn’t taken his affairs in hand. 
We’ve heard all he has to say ; so you 
need not trouble yourself about that, 
for it would take up a great deal of 
your time. All we want is for you to 
back orders for the admission of sundry 
asses into his meadow, upon making a 
deposit of half-a-crown a head.” 

“T have always considered Mr. 
Munic to be a quiet, respectable cha- 
racter,” observed the magistrate; ‘* ne- 
vertheless, if you have any accusation 
to bring against him, T shall, to the 
best of my abilities, judge impartially 
between you ; but it will be impossible 
for me to do so, unless I hear what he 
he has to offer in his defence.” 

“ Bah!” exclaimed a commissioner 
rudely. ‘ That’s one of the foolish, 
antiquated prejudices which we hope 
to do away with. Never listen to any 
man, when he talks about what he un- 
derstands so well as his own business, 
—for, if you do, you'll find yourself 
no match for him, and ten to one but 
he humbugs you. This case is very 
clear at present, and if you will but 

back our donkey-orders, there will be 
an end of it, and we and all the parish 
shall be very well satisfied ; but if you 
once let old Munic begin with his 
blarney, he’ll bother and bewilder you 
till you won’t know who’s right: and 
then, what will you do? Why, per- 
haps you'll say we are wrong; and 
what do you think the consequence of 
that will be?) Why, all our people 
will say you are an enemy to the march 
of intellect and liberal opinions; and 
you cannot expect, in the present en- 
lightened age, that they will not ex- 
press their sentiments, and act accord- 
ingly. So then, old gentleman, you 
had better look well after your ricks ; 
and as for your game and deer, whi, 
other folks like venison as well as you. 
So, ahem! You'd betier take the 
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hint, or, mayhap, you'll find ’em 
scarce.” 

The cheerings which followed this 
speech were composed of all sorts of 
threats and vulgar outcries; such as, 


* Go it, ye thieves!” “ Newgate’s on 


fire!” ’Tis my delight of a shiny 
night!” “ Like a cut at a haunch, 
Tom?” “A blessed row we'll kick 


up! won’t we?” And so forth. 

Well, to cut the story short, the 
worthy old gentleman was not to be 
scared from doing his duty by all their 
yellings. He listened patiently to Mr. 
Munic’s representations, and, having 
considered the matter well, declared, 
that since asses had become more nu- 
merous in the parish than formerly, he 
thought that some of them might, with- 
out any great impropriety, be admitted 
into the meadow in question; but, 
certainly, not without sufficient gua- 
rantee against the damages they might 
commit. Therefore he recommended 
the sum of ten shillings, which, after a 
good deal of talking at the vestry, was 
at last sulkily agreed to by our new 
parish officers, who declared that a 
justice of the peace was of no sort of 
use; but that, if they were obliged to 
have one, he ought, at all events, to be 
one of their own choosing. 

This latter idea was caught at with 
avidity by the aspiring beggarman, who 
has never since ceased to go from one 
pothouse to another, abusing all the 
Peers’ family, and, when among his 
own set, exclaiming, “ 1f I can but get 
made a parish officer, and we choose 
our own justice of the peace, we shall 
have it all our way; and, then, what 
rows we will kick up! How we will 
go it! Down with the old parson, 
then, and the old schoolmaster, and 
old Munic, and all the rest of them !” 

Such anticipations are, of course, 
very agreeable to his raffish followers ; 
so, when they cheer him, and look 
pleased, he bas latterly taken the op- 
portunity of adding, “ But, remember, 
all depends upon me. Only see how 
I eat and drink, and talk myself to 
death, to serve you. I can’t afford it 
any longer, upon my soul and honour! 
You must make me up thirty shillings 
a-week.” 


GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. [May, 


No. LXXII. 
SIR JOHN C. HOBHOUSE. 


Tuts right honourable baronet is now a member of the cabinet presided over— 
at least, nominally—by the brother of the gentleman whom he once so unmercifully 
exposed in Covent Garden to the cabbages and turnip-tops of its liberal electors, 
and the unsparing raillery of Mr. Canning, poured in with so much effect upon 
the “ mud-bespattered Whigs, taking refuge from the oppression of their popu- 
larity under the bayonets of the Horse Guards.” Times are changed since. 
Hobhouse no longer writes letters to Lord Erskine, or Lord Erskine’s friends, 
sneering at green ribands, and laughing at the pretensions to political purity in 
the holders of place and pension. We are no longer told to “ Ask him, gentle- 
men,” when any of the Whigocracy forgets to advocate in power those doctrines 
which he had maintained to be indispensable to the very existence of the country 
while out of office. No! The usual change has taken place: the brawling 
patriot has been transformed into the lickspittle placeman. 

He began life as a butt of Lord Byron’s, who made many most unsavoury 
rhymes on his name. In fact, we do not remember any person of note among 
us who has had the fortune of being saluted with titles less redolent of grace than 
Cam Hobhouse. Hook, by an error of the press, saluted him with an appellation 
which, it must be admitted, his personal appearance perpetually tends to suggest. 
Galt, in his notice of the Pot and Kettle controversy, bestowed upon him the 
title of the former utensil. Lord Palmerston (we believe) eulogised him in an 
ode in the John Bull, the first distich of which was 

«I care not a [very familiar beast] 

For John Cam Hobhouse.” 
Cobbett styled him Sancho, from his obsequious servility to Sir Francis Burdett, 
to whom he bore the same relation as the greasy clown did to his mistaken but 
chivalrous master. The time has come when in the queer revolution of things 
which we are doomed to witness, our Sancho has got the government of an 
island, and rules India with a degree of wisdom which would excite envy in the 
cabinet of Barataria. 

We remember him —we regret to say, a good many years ago—in Athens, 
where he distinguished himself by wearing a pair of green baize breeches, which 
produced an epigram hardly fit to be repeated to ears polite; but which, never- 
theless, has appeared in print. The collection of such compliments paid to 
Hobhouse would be large. It is a pleasant reflection for any man that he should 
have been so particularly distinguished by his contemporaries. When he makes 
a gathering of works attributed to him, we trust that he will not forget the famous 
letter in which he boasted that three hundred Muciuses had sworn to murder 
Canning. He may append to it, as a fitting note, Canning’s complimentary 
billet— that the author ofa certain pamphlet was a liar and a scoundrel, who 
only wanted courage to be an assassin. It would also be an agreeable literary 
curiosity, if he were to publish at the same time Lord Byron’s confidential note, 
in which his lordship recommended certain folks not to trouble themselves by 
making vain efforts to appear in the alien character of men of honour. 

He is perhaps the best exemplification of Lord Mansfield’s saying, that popu- 
larity is gained without a merit, and lost without a fault. He had no claim 
whatever, except impudence and servility, on Westminster, when he was elected ; 
and these qualities he possessed when he was turned out. One of the main 
pretences for his ejection, was his devotion to the cat-o-nine-tails. His suc- 
cessor has made that much-abused instrument the principal engine of discipline 
in his well-whipped and ill-fed army. Of Hobhouse’s political career the 
records are short. The man has done nothing, because nothing isin him. Ex 
nihilo nil fit — there is no getting blood from a turnip ; and it is one of our mis- 
fortunes that we should be compelled to write about such people at all. But the 
amber of office embalms them for their day. Shrined for a while in that we are 
doomed to observe the forms of creeping things, our wonder at which—a small 
one under existing cireumstances—secures the tribute of a page even to “ my 
boy, Hobbio.” We have added to his name the title of his first performance — 
the Miscellany ; or, as his friend Lord Byron (Murray’s edition, vol. i. p. 185) 
too truly calied it, the Miss-sell-any. The names of his other literary perform- 
ances we have forgotten. 
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My Grandfather. 


MY GRANDFATHER. 


A TALE OF BATH. 


Parr I. 


Winxptnc, I came down the long and 
gradual slope which conducts you to 
the magnificent city of Beau Nash. 

It was on a drizzly morning, early 
in the spring. The post-boy was 
dripping with wet, and the horses were 
reeking with perspiration. I had just 
landed, over night, from a long sea 
voyage, and had only with me the 
debris of a tropical wardrobe. I felt 
chilly, cold, and comfortless, as I 
gazed, through the occasional openings 
of a dense fog, upon the splendid 
crescents, and the noble amphitheatre 
of hills in which the city lies embo- 
somed. It was not till I reached the 
York House, and was chaperoned by 
three or four busy waiters into a com- 
fortable drawing-room with a blazing 
fire, that I recovered my spirits, and, 
with the increasing warmth of my 
frame, began to congratulate myself 
upon the enjoyments, to a weather- 
beaten traveller, of an English hotel. 
In less than half an hour, a breakfast 
of fragrant coffee, and crimp moffins, 
cold chicken, and ham sliced beauti- 
fully thin, with fresh eggs, butter, and 
cream from the country, all set out in 
excellent style upon a white damask 
table-cloth, convinced me to demon- 
stration that I was once more in the 
land of that highest of all luxuries — 
comfort. 

Warmed and refreshed, I began to 
consider what had brought me to Bath. 
I was come on a visit to my grand- 
father; and as I had undertaken, 
chiefly for this purpose, a voyage of 
seven thousand miles, it may be con- 
ceived that I had not only some im- 
portant object in view, but that the 
relative whose acquaintance I was 
about to make was himself an object of 
no small interest. That the reader 
may be enabled to appreciate how far 
this was the case, I shall first relate 
what I knew of my grandfather at the 
period of which I write, from oral tes- 
umony and family letters; and, se- 
condly, I shall tell what I actually 
saw on my visit to the venerable old 
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gentleman who is to be the subject of 
this memoir. 

My grandfather was a native of 
Scotland ; and, being born to no inhe- 
ritance except that of his own shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, he bade adieu to the 
home of his fathers, and went to the 
Continent in pursuit of fortune, at a 
very early period of life. Education 
in Scotland at that time was neither so 
general nor so solid as it has since be- 
come ; and his whole stock of school 
erudition, accordingly, was confined to 
a knowledge of writing and arithmetic, 
with but very crude elements of Eng- 
lish grammar and spelling. But he 
was a youth of an ardent spirit, acute 
penetrating mind, unwearied applica- 
tion, and unquenchable perseverance. 

Thus, and only thus, fortified, he 
established himself at Hamburg. In 
process of time he came to be quite 
the first merchant on ’Change there. 

Frugal to rigidity during the early 
and toilsome years of his career, he in- 
creased his expenditure at a rate pro- 
par to the growing increase of 

is fortune. The details of his do- 
mestic establishment, however, like 
those of his counting-house, were 
looked into with scrupulous exactness. 

He early in life contracted an al- 
liance with a countrywoman of his 
own, and chiefly for this reason, that 
she was as notable and correct a house- 
wife, as he was an active and accurate 
man of business. What with his ex- 
tensive credit on ’Change, and his ad- 
mirable arrangements at home, he kept 
amassing so much wealth, and yet, 
under the vigilant control of his wife, 
living in a style that approached so 
nearly to aristocratic splendour, that, 
while he commanded the admiration 
of some, he awakened the jealousy of 
others, and excited the surprise of all. 
With vanity only subordinate to his 
strict notions of mercantile prudence, 
and a determination not to overstep in 
his love of parade the limits which such 
prudence prescribed, his great princi- 
ple, and, under his direction, his wife’s 
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constant practice was, to make the 
greatest possible show upon the least 
possible sum. They succeeded so 
well in this, that every one thought 
their expenditure must be at least four 
times more than it actually was. 

As he rose to the meridian of his 
fortune, a noble villa in the country was 
superadded to his capacious mansion 
in town. The modest carriage and pair 
which was wont to convey him from 
’Change to his retreat on the banks of 

“the Elbe rose into a handsome chariot 
and four. Two servants behind, and 
sometimes one outrider, completed the 
goodly cortége of the wealthy mer- 
chant. Twice a-week he gave public 
dinners; and on such occasions a 
splendid service of plate, in silver and 
gold, decorated the table,—rows of 
servants in their dress liveries, which 
always included two large gold epau- 
lettes on the shoulders of each, and a 
profusion of deep lace on their coats 
and waistcoats, ushered in and waited 
upon the guests. The best eating 
which an experienced French cook 
could provide increased the relish for 
the richest and oldest wine which the 
Continent could produce. My grand- 
father seemed early to have discovered 
that the best way, if not to men’s 
hearts, at least to their notice, and 
consequently to his own importance, 
was through their palates. Affluent 
and openhanded hospitality graced all 
his entertainments; nor will it be 
matter of surprise that, with such a 
studious attention to a magnificence 
approaching to that of state, his board 
should have been often honoured by 
the presence of the noble, the illus- 
trious, and the great, from all quarters 
of Europe. It had ever been a pre- 
vailing propensity — not to call it a 
failing—of my grandfather, to be con- 
sidered at home, and on terms of fa- 
miliarity, with people of rank. It is 
wonderful, too—or, rather, it is not 
wonderful — what a reciprocity of feel- 
ing, in this respect, was begotten in 
them by his recherché cookery, old 
hock, and habits which ran as far up 
into ostentation as their own. 

They were not aware, however, that 
in the midst of this display on “ gala 
days,” what a rigid economy and ex- 
emplary plainness were preserved by 
his thrifty wife on all others. On 
those termed “ post days,” when my 
grandfather remained in the city till 
Jate in the evening, he was content 
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himself to eat a simple chicken in a 
small room off the counting-house, 
while his family and servants in the 
country, all in very plain attire, sub- 
sisted on the grand dinner-day frag- 
ments, only a little retouched by 
Monsieur le Cuisinier. Cheap table 
wines, brown household bread, home- 
brewed beer, and the produce of a 
most economically managed farm, went 
far to supply every domestic want ; so 
that, from systematic ‘savings in this 
way, a very large proportion of my 
grandfather’s whole expenditure came 
to be in servants’ liveries, carriage 
and horses, and public dinners twice 
a-week. These, it will be seen, were 
what constituted the great display of 
his establishment; and hence the no- 
tice he attracted, and the importance 
in society which he enjoyed. 

Having thus run a lengthened ca- 
reer of mercantile greatness, and lived 
at the same time, to all outward ap- 
pearance, a life of domestic state, he 
determined, with a firmness quite cha- 
racteristic, and a self-denial (for such 
to him it was) possessed by very few, 
to retire from the exciting allurements, 
but slippery paths, of commerce. He 
had reared a goodly family, the male 
branches of which were either assisting 
him in the management of his affairs, 
or moving in a lucrative sphere of 
loans and exchanges for themselves. At 
the completion of the fiftieth year of 
his mercantilelife,accordingly, crowned 
with credit, which is the merchant's 
laurel, and a millionaire in the exag- 
gerated estimate of a rough-guessing 
world, my grandfather resolved to ce- 
lebrate a solemn jubilee. At this fes- 
tival, in the presence of all his friends, 
he said he would, like Charles V,, 
who abdicated in favour of his son, re- 
sign the counting-house, with all its 
past honours and future profits, into 
the hands of his children. He left to 
them, beside “ a local habitation anda 
name,” a competence upon which to 
follow up his career. Let your 
names,” he said, ** be second to neither 
a Baring’s, a Hope’s—no, nor yet a 
Rothschild’s.” Taking the ledger, he 
made a most unaffectedly serious be- 
quest of it to them in these terms :— 
“ Let the principles of this book be 
laid up in your hearts and in your 
souls, and bind them fora sign upon 
your hands, that they may be as front- 
lets between your eyes; and teach 
them your children, speaking of them 
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when you sit in your house, and when 
you walk by the way, and when you 
lie down, and when you rise up; and 
write them upon the door-posts of 
your house, and upon your gates. So 
shall you be good and honourable 
merchants; and the character of a 
good merchant I hold to be inferior to 
none under the sun, What author- 
ship so substantial as that of the 
ledger? what power equal to that of 
wealth ? what honour to be compared 
to that of credit unlimited and unim- 
peached? What were the science of 
navigation, unless our ships went and 
returned freighted with the produce of 
the merchant? What glory is there so 
solid as that of clothing the naked 
savage, and humanising, by com- 
mercial intercourse, the otherwise un- 
tractable barbarian? What is the end 
of all legitimate warfare but to extend 
the dominion of commerce; or what 
channel is there but this through which 
to procure all that constitutes the com- 
fort of the poor, and the luxury of the 
rich ?” 

With this brief but pithy oration he 
closed in his mercantile life, and sailed, 
with all the profits of it, at the age of 
sixty-six, for England. The first 
grievance he had to complain of, on 
arrival there, was the charge of an 
enormous sum in the shape of duty 
upon his plate. Like that of an am- 
bassador, it was the most conspicuous 
part of his equipage; and he consi- 
dered it contrary to all right principles 
of trade to charge duty upon gold and 
silver imported, no matter in what 
shape, into a country. He said there 
was no bank in the world like that of 
Hamburg,— for it was the only one 
which had a real, and not a nominal, 
basis of bullion, on which to build its 
issues. 

He remonstrated with the govern- 
ment; and, rather in acknowledgment 
of services which he had rendered it 
abroad, than in deference to his princi- 
ples of legislation, the duty on his 
plate was remitted. 

Proceeding to Bath, my grandfather 
established himself there in his usual 
style of magnificence. He was not 
long afterwards bereaved of his wife; 
and at the time of the visit which it is 
the object of the present memoir to re- 
cord, he was living as a widower, en- 
tertaining the fashionable, the gay, and 


= great—and just seventy-eight years 
old. 
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No sooner did I mention “ my grand- 
father” at the York House, than civili- 
ties, scrapes, and bows were redoubled 
upon me; attendance and attentions 
became absolutely irksome. 

I of course stayed no longer there 
than was necessary to refresh myself 
by a little sleep after the fatigue of my 
journey, and to await the hour of the 
morning before which I thought it 
impossible the household establish- 
ment of so great a man could be on the 
move. 

In order that the reader may be 
aware of the relative position in which 
I stood to “ my grandfather,” I shall 
very briefly sketch my own little his- 
tory, and the circumstances under 
which I was now about, for the first 
time, to make the personal acquaintance 
of the “old merchant.” This was the 
designation by which he styled himself, 
and most loved to be styled by others. 

Some disagreement between my 
mother and her father (¢.e. my grand- 
father) had manifested itself at an early 
period after my mother’s marriage. 
The dispute was chietly, if not en- 
tirely, connected with matters of ac- 
count. Indeed, to do the old gentle- 
man justice, I never heard of his quar- 
relling with a human being on any 
other subject. I believe the fault was 
chiefly my mother’s. She was extra- 
vagant: her allowance from her father 
was small, and she had unfortunately 
married a poor man. Hence frequent 
demands, and, what he greatly dis- 
liked, irregular demands upon the 
“ old merchant’s” purse. Like most 
people, my mother had great facility in 
getting into difficulties ; but, like very 
few, she had also a happy address in 
extricating herself from them. She 
could make as clever a use of her 
pen as most women of their tongues ; 
and hence epistolary application after 
application for money to my grand- 
father, in all the varied forms of 
entreaty, supplication, importunity— 
despair. It was in one letter “ an un- 
foreseen calamity that had overtaken 
the family”—in the next, “ a most un- 
expected and importunate claim made 
upon her.” In one epistle, ‘* she had 
several petty creditors to satisfy ;” and 
in another, “ she could not meet the 
expenses of her children’s education.” 
For a long time the money she wanted 
was supplied, and the terms in which 
it was conveyed, though admonitory, 
were still kind. 
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But the old merchant, with his 
usual sagacity, began to perceive that 
there was more of system in my mo- 
ther’s irregular applications for relief 
than was compatible with the many 
“ unforeseen and unexpected calami- 
ties,” with the pathetic accounts of 
which her letters so frequently teemed. 
To kindness succeeded on his part 
coldness; to coldness, refusal of sup- 
plies; and when it was seen that even 
this had only the effect of bringing to 
Bath epistles still more fraught with 
urgent and ingenious tales of wo than 
those which had preceded, the letters 
remained unanswered,—and at length 
a total suspension of correspondence 
took place. 

Nor was this the worst result of the 
matter. My mother had so often, as 
the old gentleman termed it, “ frivo- 
lously and vexatiously” asked assist- 
ance, that now when she really wanted it 
to finish the education of her sons, and 
send them forth into the world, a deaf 
ear was lent to every entreaty on the 
subject. The consequence was, that 
before I was fifteen I left home with- 
out either the benediction or the assist- 
ance of my grandfather. Like him- 


self, I sallied from my home (only I 
went to another hemisphere) in al 


suit of the all-adorable goddess, For- 
tune. As in his case, too, my only 
capital in the business of life was my 
wits. I succeeded at a very early age 
in amassing considerable wealth, and 
coming into some repute. My mother, 
ever on the alert to promote the welfare 
of her family, lost no opportunity of 
transmitting to her father the letters I 
was in the habit of writing to her from 
abroad, especially when they were such 
as contained accounts of my success in 
the world. For three years did she 
patiently adopt this system ; and, what 
is far more extraordinary, in her anxiety 
to attach the old merchant to her son, 
she never once, in all that time, alluded 
to any pecuniary want of her own. 
Indeed, I had begun, considerably 
before this, to send her remittances, 
which ever, she said, “ arrived most 
opportunely.” 

y mother’s plan succeeded. The 
old merchant thought he perceived at 
once in my letters and success (to use 
his own expression) “ a chip of the old 
block.” He had seen by my corre- 
spondence that I was independent : he 
anticipated, therefore, no demand upon 
his purse. His kindness, patronage, 
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and introduction to his friends he could 
easily extend to me; nay, it would 
even give him pleasure. Something 
whispered to him that with my future 
advancement he would thus perhaps 
connect his own name; and to have 
his name extensively bruited about was 
ever with my grandfather a ruling 
passion. 

He took his determination accord- 
ingly ; wrote to me in the kindest man- 
ner, and invited me by all means to 
come to England, and increase, under 
his auspices, my connexion with Eu- 
rope. He addressed his letter to me 
under a royal frank, put his own sur- 
name between my Christian and sur- 
name, to correct, as he said, a mistake 
made at my baptism, when I was 
called only by his Christian name,— 
whereas the intention was that I should 
be christened after him in full. 

He concluded by a most kind in- 
vitation to make his house at Bath my 
home, whenever nay other avocations 
should admit of my doing so, and as- 
sured me of his warmest affection and 
attachment. 

Flushed by anticipations and hopes 
thus created, and flattered by kindness 
so ardent and unexpected, I at once 
set sail for Europe, and now impa- 
tiently awaited at the York House the 
hour at which I thought I might pro- 
ceed to “ my grandfather's,” in the 
reasonable expectation of finding him 
up. It struck eleven, and I deter- 
mined to go: it still rained, and, being 
in my nankeens, and unwilling to make 
my maiden visit in a bespattered condi- 
tion, I desired the waiter to call a con- 
veyance for me. 

I was not a little embarrassed when, 
on getting to the lobby of the hotel, I 
found waiting, instead of a carriage te 
convey me, a most antique-looking 
sedan-chair, with crimson hangings 
festooned at each window, and cu- 
riously gilt at every point. I had 
never been in the country of palanquins, 
and this intended mode of carriage 
struck me as being Asiatic even to affec- 
tation. I began to doubt whether my 
grandfather would most admire my 
state, deprecate my extravagance, or 
condemn my effeminacy in using, as a 
young man, a vehicle that seemed so 
much more appropriate for a wealthy 
dowager. 

These thoughts arose upon me, how- 
ever, in great hurry and confusion; 
and, long before I could finish the 
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train of them, one waiter had lifted up 
the top of the sedan, another had 
opened the door, a third went before 
me and pointed to the seat, while the 
two worthies that were to carry me 
see-saw along the streets prepared to 
thrust the poles of their vehicle through 
the straps suspended for this purpose 
over their bending shoulders. In a 
moment, down went the lid, the door 
was closed, and I found myself fast 
coffined, in an upright position, and 
then moving along almost as quickly 
as if I had been travelling post. I 
drew the sashes of the windows around 
me, to hide my confusion; and I 
hoped the fellows would set me down 
outside the door, and not carry me in 
state into the vestibule of my grand- 
father’s residence. "Twas in vain. 
The door was open —two servants 
were standing in the hall—the butler 
was coming down-stairs—the chairman 
carried me in at a quick trot, —and, as 
I was expected, the servants opened 
the door of the sedan in an instant, 
while the old butler, in half-English, 
half-German, said, “ O, yes—valk dis 
way; de old gentleman is long for you 
so much.” Louis (that was the but- 
ler’s uame) ran up-stairs as fast as his 
corpulent frame would allow him; and 
I had scarcely reached the drawing- 
room door, when my grandfather held 
me in an embrace so fast as at once 
set all calculation at rest, by convincing 
me of the cordiality of my reception. 
After our first congratulations were 
over, ** You are come,” said he to me, 
“in the nick of time. I have just 
been writing several letters about you, 
and I shall be glad to add in a post- 
cript to each that you are safely arrived. 
And now, as Anne and I have rather a 
heavy post this morning, chiefly oa 
your business, you shall soon be shewn 
to your room, and we shall meet at 
three o’clock for our drive. You have, 
no doubt, letters of your own to write 
in the meantime; and if you should 
have halfan hour to spare before three, 
you can come up and help Anne in her 
copying.” ereupon, I was intro- 
duced to 2 genteel good-looking fe- 
male, of about five-and-twenty, whom 
I had observed in the room from the 
time I first entered it, but who had sat 
with a huge folio blank book before 
her, copying into it so intently, one 
after another, of at least a dozen letters, 
by which she was surrounded, that I 
could scarcely catch an occasional 
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glimpse of her countenance. ‘“ This,” 
continued my grandfather, as she arose 
under a little flutter and embarrass- 
ment to answer my bow,—“ this is my 
good Anne. She is my book-keeper 
and housekeeper, my nurse and private 
secretary; and though she is now only 
copying, she is not unfrequently charged 
with writing original letters for my 
signature: she is a good and clever 
girl.” So saying, he patted her on the 
shoulder with an air of quite paternal 
fondness. This seemed only, however, 
the more to increase her embarrass- 
ment, as she very unaffectedly said, 
“ Oh, sir, your grandfather is too good,” 
and forthwith resumed her occupation. 
The bell was not long after rung; the 
butler came to shew me to my room ; 
and as I was saying, “ Good-bye, sir, 
for the present,” to my grandfather, he 
took up a large bundle of letters, la- 
belled, and tied with red tape, saying, 
“ Here »re some letters which I have 
lately received, and I give you them to 
read,— for I am sure they will be a 
treat to you.” I thanked him, fol- 
lowed Louis, and was presently in a 
quiet sitting-room, with a bed-room 
contiguous. Both were fitted with 
every thing that, beginning with sub- 
stantial comfort, ended in elegant su- 
perfluity. The two hours which I had 
spent in the drawing-room had given 
rise to such various feelings, observa- 
tions, and reflections, that it was some 
time before I could collect them into 
any order or form. 

‘The first thing that riveted my at- 
tention was the person of my grand- 
father. He was very tall and erect, 
slender, yet firm in the structure of his 
body ; his mien was not genteel merely, 
bei dignified ; and his leg, of which he 
was not a little pro: d, perfect sym- 
metry : he adhered scrupulously, morn- 
ing and evening, to having it dressed 
in a tight silk stocking, with very 
short knee-breeches. All the rest was 
as yet deshabille. [le wore a velvet 
morning-gown, from the sleeves of 
which protrided ruffles of the finest 
cambric, adorning a hand uncommonly 
soft and white. His scanty bair was 
of a silver hue, and a pair of gold 
spectacles graced his venerable nose. 

here was something that would have 
been quite noble in the tout ensemble, 
but for an unfortunate pen, which, 
placed behind his right ear, seemed as 
much at home as the spectacles on his 
nose. There was also a terribly con- 
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spicuous mark of ink on the middle 
finger of his right hand. Seated in an 
elegant and capacious drawing-room, 
the walls of which were decorated with 
pictures, plates, portraits, and minia- 
tures, the attention was yet most pro- 
minently called to the two tables at 
which himself and Anne were occu- 
pied in their respective avocations. 
My grandfather’s boudoir was a very 
large, square library-table, with a top 
of red, but rather faded, morocco lea- 
ther, and full of drawers. There stood 
upon it a massive gold inkstand, and 
every conceivable apparatus for writ- 
ing, sealing, and weighing letters. A 
dozen franks were conspicuously scat- 
tered before him—most of them from 
bishops and peers. In orderly array 
were laid out bundles of letters, folded 
in perfectly counting-house style, care- 
fully bound up with red tape, and 
labelled, when received, and when an- 
swered. There was a little mahogany 
stand, full of pigeon-holes. These 
ran in the alphabetical order of A, B,C, 
&c., and were evidently intended for 
the reception of recently received cor- 
respondence, from persons whose names 
began with the one or other letter of 
the alphabet, under which the various 
packets were arranged. A silver box 
with shag tobacco, and a long elegant 
Turkish or Hamburg pipe, with matches, 
and a lighted taper, stood at one 
corner; while at another lay the Com- 
mercial Advertiser and Lloyd's List. 
There was writing-paper of every qua- 
lity and size, parcels of invitation cards, 
and leaden weights, with little brass 
buttons, pressing down what seemed 
to be butchers’, bakers’, and grocers’ 
accounts. The only printed books [ 
observed on the table were a pocket 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, with 
several thin volumes bound in blue 
and red morocco, gilt and labelled in 
gold letters, Buth Penitentiary and 
Lock Hospital. 

I could not have made so minute a 
survey of my grandfather’s boudoir, 
but that I had scarcely been quarter 
of an hour in the room before he called 
my attention to it, saying, “ You see I 
have not given up my business habits 
of order and regularity ; it is a beauti- 
ful thing to have been a merchant.” 
Passing from his table, I was next in- 
vited to examine Anne’s. It was still 
larger than the other, and though not 
so elegantly, was yet far more cum- 
brously furnished. Here were count- 
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ing-house books, from the folio ledger, 
marked “ Ledger A,” to the petty cash- 
book bound in white calf; there was 
the journal, the day-book, the account- 
current-book, and two large letter- 
books (beside the one into which Anne 
was copying) marked “ Foreign Letters” 
and “Inland Letters.” There were 
several files which grouped together 
accounts variously designated, “ ac- 
counts paid,” “ accounts unpaid,” 
“ cellar-account,” &c. All the appa- 
ratus and conveniences necessary for 
writing were laid out in most ap- 
proachable and serviceable order, with 
bundles of quills, and a stock of paper 
which imagination itself could not 
conceive the possibility of exhausting 
in twelve months. While at this table 
my grandfather remarked “ that it was 
now just fifteen years since he had 
left off business.” I could not, for my 
part, help thinking with how much 
more propriety he might have said, it 
was just fifteen years since he had 
commenced it. Never had it fallen to 
my lot to witness such a combination 
of drawing-room splendour and count- 
ing-house detail; nor could I bring 
myself for some days, without consi- 
derable effort, to precipitate, if I may 
so speak, my notions of the old mer- 
chant from those of the independent 
gentleman. The two characters in him 
were blended, not so much in intimate 
union, as in alternate and rapidly suc- 
cessive exhibition. You were this mo- 
ment whirled into the vortex, and 
overwhelmed by the details of counting- 
house bustle, and the next you were 
permitted to luxuriate in the charming 
ease of voluble chit-chat, enlivened by 
a thousand well-timed anecdotes and 
illustrations culled by acute observa- 
tion from real life, and treasured up in 
the storehouse of a very faithful me- 
mory, for the amusement of his au- 
ditors. There was one theme, and 
one only, of his, tinctured with the 
garrulity of old age,—it was the “ Bath 
Penitentiary and Lock Hospital.” The 
Bishop of Gloucester, who had preach- 
ed the last sermon; Mr. Elwin, who had 
made the last speech ; and Prince Leo- 
pold, who had lately become a sub- 
scriber ; with the notable memoirs of 
two reformed patients, were, in their 
turns, the subjects of eulogy and pane- 
gyric. The report of the whole, he 
said, was ably drawn up by Colonel 
Dumbleton. This report was put into 
my hand, and dilated upon, with sun- 
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dry enlargements and embellishments, 
by my grandfather, till I had no need 
he should tell me, as he did, that the 
Bath Penitentiary was “ his hobby.” In 
his restless efforts to find something to 
do, he had alighted, shortly after his 
arrival in Bath, upon this institution, 
then in a very languishing state. 
Awakened by a hint from a Bath adept 
in flattery that his (my grandfather's) 
influence and extensive acquaintance 
among the great might revive it, and 
that this influence, if assisted by his 
own indefatigable zeal in matters of 
business, might leave him the imperish- 
able name of a philanthropist, he took 
the institution under his special pro- 
tection and patronage with so much of 
amore, that, Phoenix-like, it rose from 
its own ashes into most notable re- 
pute. Pleasing to himself, the success 
of the penitentiary was yet very onerous 
to his friends; for not one of them 
escaped contribution to it. He was in 
this respect one of the few men I have 
ever known that, not content with 
riding his own hobby-horse, made 
every connexion or acquaintance he 
had get up and ride behind him. I 
next ruminated in my retirement upon 
the invitation to devote my spare time 
to “helping Anne” in the apparently 
laborious task of copying. I liked not 
this early invitation to participate in 
the overwhelming business of the 
drawing-room, and firmly determined 
to have as little “ spare time” as pos- 
sible. 

Just at this moment of my medita- 
tions, in stepped a portly personage 
decorated with a white apron and white 
cap. He announced himself as Mon- 
sieur Ia Coste, le cuisinier — de cook ; 
et il voudroit savoir ce que je voudrois 
bien ordonner pour diner. This looked 
well. Iasked him what he could get. 
“Whatever Monsieur shuse,” was his 
instant reply. I should have liked a 
mutton chop, or a veal cutlet, as well 
as any thing else; but, that I might 
neither lower myself in my grandfa- 
ther’s eyes, nor disgrace myself in those 
of Monsieur La Coste, I ordered some 
soup, “ aux petits pois” —“ de pois- 
son, avec de sauce aux huitres”— 
“quelques entremets”—“ un frican- 
deau de téte au veau”—“ poulet roti” 
— ‘avec une omelette soufflée, et 
quelques hors d’ceuvres et legumes, 
que je lassais au bon gotit de Mon- 
sieur La Coste meme.” 
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Scarcely with a low bow had this 
pean de cuisine retired, when 

ouis (or Master Louis, as he was 
called by the other servants) came in to 
know what wine he should get up 
from the cellar. “ What wine have 
you got, Louis?” said I, with as much 
nonchalance as if I had been in the 
habit of drinking the best wines ad 
libitum every day of my life. “ Oh, 
sir, Monsieur R » we have all sorts 
of good wine: der is prime old hock 
of 1768; der is de very nice flavour 
vin de Bourgoigne ; der is still cham- 
pagne ; der is sparkle champagne; la- 
fitte, latour, chateau margoux. Den 
we have de West India madeira and 
de East India madeira, and fine old 
port, which we no drink much. Der 
is also very good pale sherry, and one 
wine what you call * London particu- 
lar.’” “ Very well, Louis,” said I, 
“that will do. Let us have some 
hock and champagne, with some of 
your oldest madeira, for dinner, and a 
bottle of lafitte after it.” Yes, sir, 
Monsieur R ,’ replied the butler, 
and off he marched. 

I had no letters to prepare for the 
post; but, in orderthat I might not ap- 
pear to be without business, and thus 
be obliged to offer my services in the 
copying way, I sat down to write. As 
1 drew to the close of my second let- 
ter, having gone for a moment to my 
window, to see how the weather looked 
for a “ drive,” I perceived the clouds 
had cleared away, and that a splendid 
landau and four was being paraded in 
slow and measured state up and down 
Pulteney Street. I recognised the livery 
as that of my grandfather. The car- 
riage was drawn by four beautiful 
grays; the postillions were arrayed in 
light blue jackets, trimmed with gold, 
black hunting-caps, and scrupulously 
clean buckskins ; their boots could 
only have been polished to their actual 
brightness by Warren’s best jet, under 
the minute inspection of some upper 
servant. The whole turn-out sur- 
passed in splendour and punctilious 
neatness that of any private gentleman 
I had ever seen. 

I hastened to close my letters, and 
had scarcely sealed them when, now in 
a full-dress blue coat, with deep cam- 
bric ruffles at the sleeves, white waist- 
coat, light-coloured smallclothes, silk 
stockings, and thin shoes, my grand- 
father walked in upon me. He had a 
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yellow stick, with a very massive gold 
head on it, in one hand, and what he 
called his “ post” in the other. This 
consisted of at least a dozen letters, 
gorgeously franked, and not less con- 
spicuously sealed with red wax. 

* Now,” said he, “ make haste ; the 
servant waits to go to the post-office, 
and the carriage to take us on our 
drive.” I instantly followed him, and 
in a few minutes we were winding up 
the ascents which conduct to the best 
positions for obtaining a view of the 
city of Portland stone, and its beautiful 
environs. Nothing could be finer than 
the different vistas presented to us as 
we gained the successive heights, from 
which we cast our eyes over the mag- 
nificent landscape beneath. We got 
out of the carriage, and walked a con- 
siderable way up the hill. I was 
struck by the noble gait, the firm step, 
the easy alacrity, with which the old gen- 
tleman mounted the ascent. Nobody, 
to have met him, with his equipage 
following closely in the rear, could ever 
have imagined that so much apparent 
dignity could have been reared at a 
desk, amid the din of brokers, and 
vulgar calculations about the prices of 
stocks, sugar, rum, and tobacco. Still 
less could it have been imagined that 
the man of so much state, converting 
his drawing-room into a counting- 
house, was up to that moment engaged 
at least eight hours a-day in managing 
a business which his own ingenuity 
had created, and which, though not so 
lucrative, was quite as overwhelming 
as that of the busiest merchant on the 
Royal Exchange. 

From the heights in the vicinity of 
Bath we drove to the beautiful seat of 
Mr. Gore Langton. It is a perfect 
fairy-land, laid down in the silent bo- 
som of so lovely a vale, with trees so 
grateful from their shade, and so vener- 
able from their age, contrasted, too, in 
all their varied foliage, with a deep, 
broad, and placid stream, or reflected, 
in their majestic height and grandeur, 
in the mirror of its waters, that satisfied 
Imagination might have reclined upon 
the velvet sward, and confessed she 
could draw no finer picture of nature 
in a state of quiet yet gorgeous repose. 

The old merchant said it reminded 
him somewhat of his villa on the banks 
of the Elbe, but that it wanted the 
cheerfulness and animation caused by 
ships passing to and fro. “ Only 
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think,” said he, with great emphasis, 
“‘ T have seen from my drawing-room 
windows at N as many as twenty 
ships pass up the Elbe in a forenoon, 
a of these half-a dozen to my own 
consignment. Imagine how that must 
have added to the interest of the scene.” 
“No doubt,” replied 1; “ and pray, 
sir,” I continued, falling into the train 
of thought which he had thus ori- 
ginated,—“ pray, sir, what may have 
been the gain to you upon each of 
those ships?” “ Five hundred pounds 
on an average,” was his ready reply. 
That, said I to myself, makes just 
three thousand pounds; a pretty good 
morning’s premium for looking out of 
the drawing-room window ofa country 
villa. Atthe day and hour of that con- 
versation, it would have bought a very 
snug seat in Parliament; but things 
are managed differently now. 

We returned to dinner; and as we 
passed, in the streets, the numerous 
chairs in which invalids were wheeled, 
and, on the road, two or three car- 
riages in which couches were con- 
structed for those who had spinal and 
other complaints, my grandfather con- 
gratulated himself, yet not without 
compassion for the helpless and infirm, 
upon his own excellent and vigorous 
constitution, even at an age consider- 
ably beyond that at which the grave 
closes in the career of frail and fleet- 
ing humanity. We dined alone. The 
conversation turned alternately on Bath, 
the habits and manners of strangers and 
residents,—the peculiarities of the lat- 
ter,—the circle in which the old gentle- 
man moved,—the Penitentiary,—and 
“€ ships, colonies, and commerce.” I 
heard with much pleasure that Anne 
had orders to issue cards for a dinner- 
party on an early day. I was curious 
to see on what footing a person stood 
with his compeers, moving, like my 
grandfather, in the very centre of vanity 
and ostentation, and in a style so con- 
genial to the eenn idle, and frivo- 
lous votaries of pleasure. I had heard 
that, with much gaiety, bustle, and dis- 
play, there was not much wealth in 

ath ; that evening oe and cards 
were more frequent than dinner-parties 
and French wines; and in the groups 
of pampered idlers drawn together un- 
der all variety of circumstances, and 
congregated around my grandfather's 
board, I could not help figuring to 
myselfso many cormorant connoisseurs 
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in the delicacies of the table, brought 
there for the purpose, chiefly, of par- 
taking of the dainties of La Coste, and 
the 1768 hock of the corpulent and 
vinous-faced Louis. On the other 
hand, I was well aware that the old 
gentleman was too good a merchant to 
overlook the principle of “ value re- 
ceived.” I fancied a shrewd observer 
would be able to detect the “ quid pro 
quo” in every part of the entertain- 
ment; and hence I promised to myself 
some little insight into the great prin- 
ciples of our common nature, as modi- 
fied and shewn forth under the pecu- 
liar constitution of society in Bath. 

Very shortly after dinner, my grand- 
father retired to take his siesta, or af- 
ternoon’s nap. This, he said, had 
long been a favourite custom, and was 
now become an indispensable habit of 
his. It was a necessary refreshment 
after the fatigues of the morning, and a 
not less necessary preparation for his 
whist, or piquet, in the evening. “ I 
have,” said he, “ four or five friends 
who come to me any evening I send 
for them, and play a rubber. This is 
my regular amusement after my siesta, 
till eleven o’clock; I then retire to 
rest, and sleep as sound as a top till 
six in the morning. We sit down to 
eards at half-past eight. You will, of 
course, be one of a parti quarré, and 
I shall, therefore, only send for two of 
my friends this evening.” So saying, 
my grandfather took his leave, and 
left me to the enjoyment of my 
wine. 

As I sat over it, I could not but 
confess it was excellent. 1 began, 
nevertheless, to entertain rather omi- 
nous anticipations as to the claims that 
were to be made upon my fime at 
Bath. I had already been in a man- 
ner embargoed to copy letters in the 
morning, play whist in the evening, 
ride out at three o’clock, and read 
during the intervals huge files of old 
correspondence. This latter and least 
inviting occupation of all I was greatly 
at a loss, too, to see how I could 
avoid,—for my grandfather had al- 
ready, in the course of the day’s con- 
versation, made frequent allusions to 
the bundle of letters which he had put 
into my hands in the morning, as if he 
expected me to be quite informed of 
their contents. He seemed either to 
have forgotten the short time I had 
had them in my possession, or to have 
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made up his mind that my curiosity 
must have been so vehement, my 
anxiety to read them so great, that I 
was certainly thus occupied during the 
whole of my short two hours’ retire- 
ment. One bundle I thought I might 
manage ; but the idea of being obliged 
to peruse the bundle after bundle laid 
out on his boudoir, and to consider, 
moreover, the perusal “ a treat,” was 
really too bad. The very anticipation 
of it neutralised in no small degree the 
flavour of certainly the best Lafitte I 
had ever tasted. 

While thus engaged in a sort of conti- 
nuous reverie over my wine, the servant 
announced that coffee was ready in the 
drawing-room. Thither I went, and, 
amid the commingling perfume of 
Hyson and Mocha, I found the whist 
party already assembled. I was intro- 
duced to Lord James O’B——, and 
an all-over gouty and rheumatic East 

ndian. We cut for partners. The 
nabob and I were matched against his 
lordship and the old gentleman. A 
few rapid rubbers at “ shorts” left me 
minus ten guineas. Nor was this all. 
Every time we cut anew for partners, 
I found myself still seated by the re- 
sult opposite to my Indian friend. He 
testified his growing displeasure at this 
continued run of “ ill-luck,” as he 
termed it, in no unequivocal manner ; 
till at length every trick we lost, and 
every low trump-card we had cut at 
deal (both of which I clearly saw he at- 
tributed to my mismanagement) left 
the most stern symptoms of disappro- 
bation upon his countenance, and 
elicited from him some peevish observa- 
tion of discontent. Lectures upon the 
principles of the game, as laid down by 
Hoyle, followed, during the momentary 
pause from play of dealing; till, dis- 
gusted with my partner, and mortified 
by my loss, I rose up from what my 
grandfather called a “ delightful little 
party” with a very different estimate 
of it, I confess, from his. 

The old merchant and his lordship 

keted “ their winnings” (my grand- 
bather called them “ their profits”) 
with the most gentlemanlike sang 
Jroid and complacency imaginable ; 
and, after depositing on the table ten 
shillings among us for the cards, my 
gouty partner hobbled down stairs, 
leaning with one arm on Lord James, 
and with the other ona servant. For 
me, I betook myself, thankfully, but 
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yet not in thé most comfortable hu- 
mour, to my own apartments. 

The first conclusion to which I 
came was that I could never afford to 
pay ten guineas a-day for my enter- 
tainment, however excellent; and I 
felt quite convinced that my loss at 
cards was not to be a casual, but a 
daily loss,— for my grandfather and 
Lord James seemed to win as naturally 
as they had taken their coffee. The 
gouty gentleman was evidently a regu- 
lar pigeon ; and I, too, felt myself so 
curiously and unawares plucked, that 
T could have no doubt as to my speedy 
conversion into the same sort of do- 
mestic bird. 

I now made an effort, for decency’s 
sake, to read one or two of the old 
letters in the yet untied bundle. It was 
a vain attempt,—for I fell fast asleep 
over the first long sheet of common- 
place which presented itself to me, 
and was haunted in my dreams, all 
night, by ineffectual efforts to remem- 
ber its contents, in answer to the also 
dreamed allusion which my grandfa- 
ther was continually making to them. 
A footman put a welcome end to my 
night-mare dream, by coming to my 
bed-room at eight o'clock with hot 
water. 

When he returned with my clothes, 
as I was making my toilette, I asked 
him at what time his master generally 
got up.  “ Oh, sir,” said he, “ master 
is always up before seven. He goes to 
Sydney Gardens, and smokes his pipe 
and drinks coffee, till nine; he then 
returns, and sits down to his post, and 
is never at home, except to very parti- 
cular friends, till three.” I made all 
possible haste to dress, that I might 
not be found in dishabille by my 
grandfather, when he should return 
from his two hours’ walk in Sydney 
Gardens. As I was ready a little be- 
fore nine, I strolled over there; and 
there, sure enough, did I soon espy 
the old gentleman, sitting in an alcove, 
shaking the ashes out of his pipe, and 
pouring out his last dish of coffee from 
a massive silver coffee-pot. A servant, 
and two little frisking pug-dogs, with 
brass collars and bells round their 
necks, were in attendance upon him. 
He was arrayed in his dressing-gown, 
with a large Dutch-looking green vel- 
vet cap, and a silk shade of the same 
colour 0. ~ his eyes. As usual, he 
wore his si. stockings and thin shoes, 
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and appeared to be altogether as much 
at home as if he had been in his own 
garden, or upon his own lawn, in the 
country. He certainly seemed to me 
the greatest curiosity of the place; and 
the groups of little children, out with 
their nursery-maids for the morning air, 
seemed to view him in the same light. 
Two or three wandering and solitary 
strangers seemed quite at a loss what 
to make of him, in spite of several very 
obvious reconnoitres and attempts to 
satisfy their curiosity. 

The first remark, of course, which [ 
made, after the usual morning's saluta- 
tion, was upon habits so early for a 
person of his years. Ever pleased with 
personal topics, “‘I have,” said he, 
“always been an early riser. At 
Hamburg, for fifty years, I never was 
in bed after five o’clock. This gave 
me the start of all my competitors by 
at least four hours; and if you will 
make the calculation of four hours a 
day for fifty years, you will see what a 
prodigious surplus of time it gave me 
for my business. While others were 
always making a race of it to overtake 
theirs, I was ever beforehand with 
mine. I remember one morning, be- 
fore the regular counting-house hours, 
receiving a laconic letter from a cor- 
respondent to this effect: * Run as 
fast as possible, and buy me all the 
coffee you can lay your hands upon at 
the market price.’ I did run; roused 
my brokers before the general corre- 
spondence of the day was opened ; gave 
my orders; got two thousand tons of 
coffee; made my correspondent’s for- 
tune, a large commission of some thou- 
sands for myself: and all before other 
merchants had read their letters. The 
moment they did, coffee rose twenty 
per cent in the market.” 

Much more of the same kind fol- 
lowed, till the old gentleman, looking 
at his watch, and finding it half-past 
nine, made so hasty and abrupt a de- 
parture, to receive and answer his let- 
ters, and to attend to other necessary 
business for the day, that I was put to 
my quickest pace to keep up with 

im. 

“ You breakfast,” said he, as we 
walked, or rather trotted, over to Pul- 
teney Street, “‘alone, at your own hour. 
I will send you down the papers, and 
any thing that is interesting in my 
post; and if I want you to help Anne, 
or to shew you what I have written, I 
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will let you know. For your amuse- 
ment, I will send you some more let- 
ters, that I have picked out and ar- 
ranged for you to read. By the by,” 
continued he, ** have you finished those 
I gave you yesterday!” Fortunately, 
before I could answer this puzzling 
question, a servant met us with a 
goodly “ post” in his hand; and my 
grandfather was too eager upon getting 
up stairs to peruse the contents of it to 
wait for my reply. I was glad to find 
that, if I had had little inclination to 
read, he had then as little time to 
listen. 

Anxious to see something of Bath, 
and not less so to make my momentary 
escape from the thraldom, in the way 
of occupation, which I feared was pre- 
paring for me in the drawing-room, I 
ordered breakfast, and read, in a sort of 
fluttering tremour, during my repast, 
the Limes. My grandfather always 
perused first the Morning Post, Ad- 
vertiser, and Lloyd's List, that he might 
at once, as he said, * see the arrivals 
and departures in the fashionable 
world, and those of ships at home and 
abroad ; that he might read of any ac- 
cidents at sea, observe what mails were 
due, and how the course of exchange 
ran on Hamburg, Amsterdam, and 
Paris.” He was also interested in 
“ the rise and fall of stocks, and in the 
prices of sugar, coffee, and tobacco, as 
they were articles of daily domestic 
consumption.” 

Meantime, I sallied forth, visited the 
pump-room, and the assembly-rooms, 
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read the bill of the play, and lounged 
through one or two bazars. I then 
viewed the Crescents and the Circus, 
and remarked upon the languor which 
pervaded the frames, and ennui visible 
in the countenances of the would-be 
gay. I philosophised over the great 
number of invalids 1 met at every cor- 
ner—some passing in premature de- 
cay to the home appointed for all 
living, and some bent down under the 
effects of lingering, yet hopeless dis- 
ease. Some were sinking into the 
‘“‘ sear and yellow leaf,” tinged with 
the dying hues of autumnal bleakness, 
and others were shrivelled into spectral 
automata by the corroding operation 
of habitual intemperance. 

On my return home, which was not 
till near three o’clock, I found out- 
spread upon my table not only various 
letters and accounts for perusal, with a 
list of them in my grandfather’s hand- 
writing, but at least a dozen cards, 
graced with the names of the fashion- 
able and the great, who, having heard 
of my arrival, made thus their obeisance 
to me, entirely, as I was aware, by 
way of complimentary etiquette, and 
what they deemed proper civility to 
my grandfather. The nature of his in- 
tercourse with these distinguished per- 
sonages, as well as of the habits of 
which I presently became the passing 
spectator, and of the close of my rela- 
tive’s worldly career, I must make the 
subject ofa subsequent and concluding 


paper. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE JEWISH 
THEOCRACY, OR COMMONWEALTH; A STANDARD FOR DIVESTING THE 
SUBJECT OF EVERY SUPPOSED DIFFICULTY, FOR RECONCILING 
THE CONFLICTING OPINIONS OF COMMENTATORS, AND 
FOR VINDICATING DISPUTED TEXTS, 


Tuene is no chronological or histori- 
cal question, of equal limits, on which 
opinion is more unsettled than — we 
may, perhaps, say so unsettled as— 
that regarding the acceptation of the 
history of the Jewish theocracy, or re- 
public, and the composition and dura- 
tion of its period. There has, in fact, 
never yet appeared a clear elucidation 
of this portion of the sacred text—per- 
spicuous and simple enough of itself 


which has been made to contradict 
itself by every critic, from the first ages 
of Christianity to the present time. 
Every student in biblical literature 
knows that it records a series of af- 
flictions and deliverances, from the age 
of the Egyptian bondage till the reign 
of Solomon, and that, if the periods as- 
signed to both be summed up, accord- 
ing to the order in. which they are nar- 
rated in the Pentateuch and the books 
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of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, the 
total of the years will greatly exceed 
the date assigned to the foundation of 
the temple in 1 Kings, vi. 1— the 
480th year after the departure from 
Egypt, being the fourth of Solomon’s 
reign; and that the difficulty, if any, 
lies in discovering the Scriptural prin- 
ciples and limitations for reconciling 
this date with the particulars. 

The advocates of the principle of 
consecutive periods of affliction and 
deliverance, which directly results from 
Judges ii. 11-19, in agreement with 
the whole tenor of the history, have, 
since the days of Josephus, invariably 
rejectedthe date in question, as an 
interpolation, or of uncertain import, 
although found in the Hebrew and 
Chaldee, the Latin, the Syriac, and 
the Arabic versions ; and even reduced 
to the 440th year in some of the Greek 
copies — a proof, however, that it ex- 
isted in the original text—and hence 
have left themselves without any stand- 
ard for adjusting their calculations. 
There are, therefore, nearly as many 
different opinions on the full duration 
of the theocratic form of government 
as there are writers of this class — the 
computations varying from five centu- 
ries to seven centuries and a half, ex- 
clusively of the indefinite view of Isaac 
Vossius, who boldly pronounces the 
period to be indeterminable, in conse- 
quence of the silence of the record re- 
garding the periods of anarchy, which 

e interposes between the deaths of 
the judges and the commencements of 
the servitudes (De Septuaginta, pp. 
170, 193). It follows, that with these 
critics the all-important era of the 
exode, and every anterior scriptural 
date, must vary with the private opi- 
nion of each writer who treats of 
them. 

The critics who, since the days of 
Eusebius, have, on the other hand, re- 
cognised the genuineness and fixed 
meaning of the text of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
although not directly rejecting that of 
Judges ii. have, without any exception, 
made these texts contradict each other, 
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opposing the former to the terms of the 
history ; and differ fully as much in 
their views as to how the particulars 
are to be reconciled with that date, as 
their opponents differ on the chrono- 
logical scope of these particulars. 

Now, we venture to hold the opinion, 
that the differences between Josephus 
and Eusebius, between Vossius and 
Ussher, result from mere oversight ; 
and that the scriptural principles of 
the composition of this important por- 
tion of the inspired records are so ob- 
vious, simple, and consistent, as to 
involve no difficulty, either in the re- 
ception of the biblical date of the 
exode, or in the resolution of the par- 
ticulars : that, in fact, these principles 
are in clearness commensurate with 
the importance of this portion of an- 
cient history, the right apprehension of 
which is equally desirable and inter- 
esting, whether viewed in its religious 
and historical bearings, or with refer- 
ence to the grand international era 
which is founded on it—that of the 
departure of the Jews and Greeks from 
Egypt, bearing with them the seeds of 
European religion, civilisation, and li- 
terature, now rendered of greatly in- 
creased interest by the disinhumed 
records of that country. This era we 
hope, on another occasion, to consider, 
with reference to its international and 
synchronical characters. 

We shall, therefore, take some pains 
te place the question on its true and 
scriptural footing, commencing, for the 
sake of perspicuity, with a statement 
of the leading particulars in the order 
in which they are narrated, with the 
needful chronological elements and 
reference to the text (which will an- 
ticipate reference as our paper pro- 
ceeds); and trusting that, should our 
success prove commensurate with our 
hopes, we shall have rendered no un- 
acceptable service to the cause of bib- 
lical and archeological research and 
criticism, and cleared the way for what 
is still a desideratum in literature — a 
consistent popular history of the Jewish 
commonwealth. 
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Tubular View of\Sacred History and Chronology, from the departure of the Jews from Egypt 
until the foundation of the Temple by Solomon. 


Intervals of Years. 


343) { (This rest terminated by the Philistine 


I11,|1259) 1149) 391 


1235|1125) 415 
1228)1118) 422 
121811108 432 


1191/1130) 459 
1171)1110) 479 


480 
520 


Moses—Journey in the wilderness ---++++++- 
Congq. of Canaan by Joshua, of tr. of Ephraim 


Phinehas; anarchy; idolatry } 
Benjam. War «eee-sessceseres 
1, Servitude by the Mesopotamians.------- +. 
Rest by Othniel, of tribe of Judah, dur- 
ing his life ------ 
2. Servitude by the M 
and Amalekites «+++-.ce-ceceseesseees 
3. Rest by Ehud, a Benjamite, during his lift 
3. Serv. by the Philist. S., and Canaan. N.} 
Shamgar expels the Phil.; no rest fr. war § 
4. Rest by Deborah, then judge in Mt. Ephr. 
4. Servitude by the Midianite, Amalekite, &c. 
“ Rest by ideon, of Manasseh, during 
his life in retirement -++-+++++-seeeeee 


and Ammonite servitude.) 


303 SS son of Gideon, usurps on his 
father’s retirement «---.-+++eseeeeeeees 

306|f Tolah, of tr. of Issachar, judgeat Shamir, 
in Mount Ephraim 

329 |Jair, a Gileadite, judge at Camon, in Gilead- - 

351 {ws in the 9th year of the Philistine and 
Ammonite servitude.) 


343 - Serv. by Philist. W. and Ammon. E. of 
Jordan. The rest of Gideon terminates 

361 ~— a Gileadite, expels Ammon. i} 
no rest; he judges at Mizpeh, in Gilead 

367 a Bethlehem (in Zebulun?), judges 

ere @sccece eecccece ececcccceceecece 

374|Elon, of Zebulun, judges at Aijalon, in Zeb. 

384 ae (or Bedan ?), a Pirathonite, at Pi- 
rathon, in Ephraim ------ seeeeee 

392 {se 9 bd after the deliverance from 
the Philistines by Samuel.) 


343 - Servitude 
pressing the E.); end of rest by Gideon 
362 fess gins to deliver Israel from the 
Philistines; he judges in Dan, his tribe 
382 { (Residue of Philist. servit.; Samuel judge 
at Mizpeh, of Judah) «--+++-+++eseees 
383 |( Deliverance completed by Samuel.) 


329 7 the priest judge at Shiloh (in the 20th 
year of Gideon’s rest) --- 
362 The ark in the hands of the Philistines 
the ark of Kinath-jearm til rest by Sain. 
(The ark of Kirjath-jearim till rest am 
363 { uel; Samson judge till the last half-year) 


383 . Rest from Philist. servit. by Samuel, of 
tr. of Ephrm.; he now judges at Ramah 
396 ~~ and Abiah, sons of Samuel, made 
judges in Beersheba «++++-++++e+eeees+ 


Saul re’ at Gibeah, Sam. still judgin 
416|{ af apparent jntene 


David reigns over Judah; Ishbosheth, son 
of Saul, over Israel - . 
444 | David reigns alone- ---- 
477 |Solomon Coc ccccccceccccccescoecces 
480 { The temple founded in the 4th year of 
Solomon, and in the year of the exode- - 


II. Synchronous with rest by Gideon, ef seq. +++++eeseecseseeeees 


Philist. W. (Ammon. - 19} 


}} me 


40 


xi. 23; xiv. 1-15 (Numb. 
xiii. 2,6; Lev. xxv. 2-4). 
xxiv. 31, 33; Jud. ii. 7. 


ii. 103 xvii. 1; xxi. 25. 
iii. 7, 8 (Levit. xxv. 8; 
xxvi. 34, 35, 43). 
iii. 9-11. 
iii. 12-14. 


fii. 15-30; iv. i. 
iii. 31; iv. 1-33 v.65 x. 11 
(1 Sam. xii. 9). 
iv. 4-24; v.31. 
vi. 1-10. 


vi. 11; viii. 32. 


viii. 35; ix. 57. 


viii. 33, 34; x. 6-9; xiii. 1. 
x. 103 xii. 7. 


xii. 8-10. 
xii. 11, 12. 


- /xii. 13-15 (1 Sam. xii. 11). 


cy 33,34; x.7; xi.33; xiii. 
1 (1 Sam. iv. 1; vii. 14). 


xiii. 2; xvi. 31. 


vii. 2; Jud. xiii. 5; xv. 
20; xvi. 31. 


viii. 1-5. 


vii. 5; x. 1, 21, 26; xv. 
34; Acts, xiii. 21. 
1Sm. xxv. 1; xxviii.3, etseq. 


2 Sam. ii. 8-11. 


++ liv. 1-83 v. 4,53 1K. ii, 11. 
+ |i. 12. 


+ |vi. 1. 


IIL. Synchronous with Philistine servitude, et seg. ‘* 
V. Synchronous with latter half of rest by Gideon, and Phil. serv. 


In the foregoing table, by reference 
to which our observations will be fully 
illustrated, the dates and intervals are 


disposed so as to represent both the 
elongated principle of computation 
and the true results and sections of the 
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history, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing inquiry. The dates before the 
Christian era are added to facilitate 
synchronism, and the corresponding 
portions of the descending and ascend- 
Ing series of dates are distinguished. 
The subdivisions of the period of 
Joshua and the elders, and of the forty 
years of Samuel and Saul, are stated 
from Josephus and Nicephorus, in 
agreement with the incidental notices 
of Scripture; and the residue of the 
reign of Abimelech, together with the 
seven months during.which the ark 
remained with the Philistines, are, for 
convenience, each represented by the 
interval of half a year. 

It is necessary to make a few pre- 
liminary observations on a portion of 
the theocratic intervals, which are all 
expressly stated in Scripture, except 
that which separated the date of the 
arrival of the Israelites in Canaan from 
that of the first or Mesopotamian ser- 
vitude, and the period of Samuel’s go- 
vernment, from the overthrow of the 
Philistines till his sons were made 
judges. 

As regards the first, it is, we think, 
as clearly to be inferred as. if directly 
stated ; and so clearly, that any further 
information would have been super- 
fluous. The enactment of the sabba- 
tical and jubilean periods of seven and 
forty-nine years, detailed in Levit. xxv. 
had primary reference to the sabbaths 
of the land, as fully illustrated in the 
next chapter, from the date of the first 
possession by the chosen people. The 
conquest by Joshua occupied the six 
working years of the first sabbatical 
cycle, and the land rested from war, 
and the division by lot took place, in 
the seventh or sabbatical year. This 
is made perfectly clear by the age of 
Caleb, who was forty years old when 
sent by Moses to spy out the land in 
the second year of the departure from 
Egypt, and eighty-five at the date of 
the rest and division (Josh. xiv. 7-10); 
and as Canaan was first invaded forty 
years after the deliverance from Egypt, 
it follows that six years had expired 
from the date of the invasion, and that 
the seventh, or sabbatical year, corre- 
sponded with the eighty-fifth of Caleb’s 
life. 

The question is thus far so free from 
difficulty, that writers, both ancient 
and modern, are agreed on it, with 
hardly an exception; and we state the 
particulars on account of their bearings 
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on the succeeding intervals of rest and 
affliction, regarding which writers are 
not so unanimous. 

Obedience to the law was to be 
temporally rewarded by prosperous 
and undisturbed possession of the land 
of promise, and disobedience visited 
by invasion, desolation, and, in the 
end, by expulsion; so that the land 
should enjoy her unfulfilled sabbaths 
(Levit. xxvi. 34, 35, 42, 43, et passim ; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). But it is mani- 
fest, that neither these nor the legal 
rites in general could be either entirely 
fulfilled or entirely broken until the 
expiration of a jubilee, consisting of 
seven sabbatical periods — until the in- 
stitution of the jubilean year had been 
unfulfilled — the year which accom- 
plished the cycle of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions. This was, from its very na- 
ture, a marked epoch of reward or of 
punishment, of deliverance or of retri- 
bution—the year of redemption and of 
vengeance, as repeatedly declared in 
holy writ; and the profane Jewish 
writers accordingly estimate the time 
of the possession of the promised land 
by a series of jubilean periods. 

As, therefore, the sabbatical period, 
in the first place, determined the ear- 
liest epoch of rest to the land and 
people from war, so the jubilean pe- 
riod determines the earliest epoch of 
Se for crimes that could not 
nave been fully committed before its 
expiration ; and, as Caleb’s age limits 
the former to the first sabbatical year 
from the occupation of the land, so 
the circumstance, that Othniel, the ne- 
phew of Caleb, was the agent appointed 
to deliver his nation, on repentance, 
from the first tribulation brought on 
by their disobedience, which he sur- 
vived not less than forty years, equally 
limits the latter to the first jubilean 
period, embracing the residue of the 
life of Joshua, and of Eleazar, the son 
of Aaron, and the rest of the elders 
who had left Egypt and survived 
Joshua; together with the succeeding 
anarchy, when Phinehas, son of Ele- 
azar, was high-priest. 

The first, or Mesopotamian servi- 
tude, is accordingly dated at the in- 
terval of a jubilean period, or forty- 
nine years, from the first occupation of 
the promised land, in the margin of the 
English Bibles; although this obvious 
principle is departed from in the tables 
at the end, constructed by Bishop 
Lloyd from the system of Archbishop 
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Ussher, as well as in every other sys- 
tem, both ancient and modern, that we 
at present recollect. 

he time that Joshua survived the 
first rest from war and the division of 
the land is not stated in Scripture, but 
Caleb was his colleague in the spying 
out of the land, as well as on the di- 
vision of it forty-five years afterwards, 
and both these leaders were of middle 
age at the date of the exode, and the 
only two such who were permitted to 
enter Canaan; and as Joshua was the 
general appointed by Moses. against 
the Amalekites in the second month 
after the departure from Egypt, at 
which time Caleb was in his fortieth 
year, it is not likely that the ages of 
Joshua and Caleb were very different. 
Hence, if from the full age of the 
former, one hundred and ten years, we 
deduct that of the latter, eighty-five, 
when the land was divided, we cannot 
much err in computing the survivorship 
of Joshua at twenty-five years. The 
six years of war which preceded, will 
suppose him to have lived thirty-one 
years in Canaan; and if to this we 
add the eighteen years which Josephus 
interposes between the death of Joshua 
and the first servitude, the jubilean 
period of forty-nine years will be 
complete. 

The Jewish historian estimates the 
life of Joshua in Canaan at twenty-five 
or twenty-six years, inclusive of the 
conquest, and hence falls short of the 
truth, either here or in the eighteen years 
assigned to the next interval. That ex- 
cellent though rude old writer, the au- 
thor of the Excerpta Barbaro-Latina,on 
the other hand, computes the former at 
thirty-one years, as above, but supposes 
the time of the elders and anarchy at 
twenty-three ; thus exceeding the cycle 
by as much as Josephus falls short of 
it. The patriarch Nicephorus assigns 
twenty-seven years to Joshua and 
twenty-three to the elders, the sum of 
these being one year only too much. 
Julius Africanus assigns twenty-six 
years to Joshua and thirty to the eld- 
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ers ; Syncellus, twenty-seven and eight- 
een: so that the balance in excess and 
defect is here nearly the same as before. 
Twenty-seven years is likewise the pe- 
riod given to Joshua by Theophilus, 
Clemens, Eusebius, the author of the 
Paschal Chronicle, and other writers, 
on the alleged authority of the Samari- 
tan book of Joshua, now lost ;* but in 
general they date the first servitude 
from the death of Joshua, which is a 
manifest oversight. 

Enough has, it is hoped, been said 
to prove that the jubilean period is the 
true scriptural interval from the first 
occupation of Canaan till the first ser- 
vitude, which immediately followed 
the breach of the first year of jubilee— 
an institution which, it may be inferred 
from Neh. viii. 17, was never fully ob- 
served by the Jews before the return 
from Babylon; and hence the series 
of servitudes and afflictions which fol- 
lowed the first non-observance of it. 
And that the views of ancient critics, 
so far as regards the interval of which 
we have treated, were originally founded 
on the true principle, is apparent from 
the examples quoted above. 

Regarding the other interval which 
is not expressly stated in the Bible, 
being the first years of Samuel’s judge- 
ship, we shall arrive at it as our in- 
quiry proceeds, our purpose being to 
clear the way rather than to anticipate. 

It will be evident from our table, 
that if the minor intervals of the Jew- 
ish republic be summed up, in the 
consecutive order in which they appear 
in the books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and Acts (and which, 
whether all successive or partly con- 
temporary, could not be so clearly 
disposed into any other order of nar- 
rative), without regard to either prin- 
ciple or history, the total will exceed 
the date of the temple stated in 1 Kings, 
vi. 1 (the 480th year of the exode), by 
more than 140 years. This literal sum 
total will, however, be increased or 
diminished, according to the manner 
in which the critic is pleased to modify 


* The Samaritan Pentateuch dated Joshua’s death sixty-five years from the de- 


parture from Egypt, according to a passage in Clemens. 


This makes his life in 


Canaan twenty-five, and not twenty-seven years. ara, 
‘The mean is twenty-six, as Josephus and Africanus have stated Joshua's life in 
Canaan ; and for this number, which supposes Joshua five years older than Caleb, 
there is, perhaps, the most authority. The twenty-three years assigned by Nicephorus 
and the Excerpta Barb.-Lat. to the elders and anarchy will then complete the jubilean 
cycle, and the eighteen given by Josephus to the elders will subdivide the twenty- 
three into eighteen and five. We have thus stated the distribution in our tabular 


view. 
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and dispose the intervals of Joshua 
and the elders, and those assigned to 
the last Philistine servitude, to Samson, 
Eli, Samuel, and Saul. In our state- 
ment, we have carefully adhered to the 
text. 

The father of this undistinguishingly 
consecutive method would, as above, 
appear to have been the historian Jo- 
sephus, whose disagreement with him- 
self in stating the full interval at 591, 
611, and 621 years, in different parts 
of his writings, shews that he possessed 
no sacred authority, and gives us 
merely his private acceptation of the 
inspired record. The number 591 is, 
however, that which is adopted into 
his general System of Chronology ; and 
in this we may, perhaps, detect a re- 
cognition of the scriptural date of the 
temple. The sum of all the servitudes, 
111 years, added to that date 480, will 
give the full period of Josephus— 591 
years. Here, then, the former wodld 
seem recognised as the sum of the in- 
tervals of regular government, exclusive 
of those of foreign domination; and 
were there any doubt about the origin- 
ality of the date of the temple—did it 
appear in only one version instead of 
all—this circumstance would almost 
establish it. Several critics (among 
whom are the two Vossii and L. 
Capellus), who reject the text as an 
absolute date, are accordingly willing 
to admit its originality on these con- 
ditions. 

This small quota of system is, how- 
ever, discernible in few of the followers 
of Josephus. These, as Theophilus, 
Clemens, Africanus, the authors of the 
Alexandrine Chronicle and of the Ex- 
cerpta Barbaro-Latina, John Malala, 
Syncellus, the patriarch Nicephorus, 
Abulpharagius, and Eutychus, &c., 
among the ancients; and Dionysius 
Petavius, the two Vossii, Capellus, 
Codomannus, Serrarius, Grotius, Dr. 
Hales, and Dr. Russell, among the 
moderns; agree in but one point — 


* Theophilus 
TREES ccnsecsebone bbens 
PRE scccpecee sbesene 


Excerpt. Barb.-Lat 
Malala 
Syncellus ..... 
icephoruS .....+see0+ eee 
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that of rejecting the ancient, and cer- 
tainly original date, of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
as a statement of their various substi- 
tutions, which we subjoin (so far as 
the authorities are at hand") for the 
reader's edification, will evince. It 
will likewise give decisive proof of the 
futility of all such attempts. 

Of those authors who admit the va- 
lidity of the reading, there are several 
classes, which are likewise agreed but 
on the single point of this admission: 
a highly important one, we admit. It 
is, however, only admission without 
proof, as the several methods of recon- 
ciling the particulars with the stated 
total will demonstrate. In the former 
case, little more was required for chro- 
nological inquiry than an application 
of the first rule of arithmetic. In the 
present, the ingenuity of the writers 
was more severely taxed. 

Eusebius, and his immediate fol- 
lowers, Jerome, Augustine, Orosius, 
Beda, &c., ground their views on an 
alleged Jewish tradition, that the times 
of the servitudes are included in the 
first years of the following rests; and 
hence find no difficulty in bringing the 
intervals of native rule within the stated 
period. 

The editors of the English Bible, in 
their marginal dates, and Sir John 
Marsham, have tried to remedy this 
error, by extending the principle of 
contemporaneousness to some of the 
judges, as well as to the servitudes. 
They suppose the early periods of af- 
fliction and rest to have been succes- 
sive, and, to meet the difficulty, lessen 
the time of rest under Ehud from 
eighty to twenty years, referring the 
other sixty years to the times of the 
Canaanite servitude and of the rest by 
Deborah. The two last oppressions 
by the Ammonites and Philistines they 
make contemporary ; and with reason, 
as will appear. 

Scaliger, Archbishop Ussher, and 
Bishop Lloyd, whose views are adopt- 
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Hales, from Josephus 
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ed into our biblical tables, and by the 
authors of the Universal History, make 
a judicious distinction between the in- 
tervals expressly called periods of “ rest 
from war,” and those merely ascribed 
to the judges, but fail in the appli- 
cation of it. Each of the former they 
date from the preceding rest; Oth- 
niel’s from the rest by Joshua, Ehud’s 
from the rest by Othniel, Deborah’s 
from the rest by Ehud, and Gideon's 
from the rest by Deborah; so that each 
rest and judgeship is separated from it- 
self, and inconsistently involves the pre- 
ceding servitude with the Eusebian sys- 
tem. The subsequent periods of govern- 
ment and servitude they make contem- 
poraneous with Eusebius and his fol- 
lowers, a slight variation in the case of 
Scaliger excepted. It thus appears, 
that, from the first ages of Christianity, 
one extensive class of critics has rejected 
a fundamental biblical period without 
any agreed substitute, while another has 
made the impugned period the unsup- 
ported criterion of its own validity. 

The importance to history of de- 
monstrating that, had the period never 
been expressly stated, no other could 
result from its elements, need not 
therefore be insisted on. 

We shall now proceed to shew that 
all these theories are partly wrong and 
partly right, and may be all concen- 
trated into one common and simple 
principle, pointing to uniform conclu- 
sions ;—that the consecutive principle 
of Josephus and his followers, when 
scripturally adopted, can alone lead us 
to the truth ; that the contemporaneous 
principle of Eusebius and his followers 
will, in a great degree, result from the 
former ; that the double judicatures 
and servitudes of the editors of the 
English Bible, and Marsham, will 
also, to a certain extent, result from 
it; and, finally, that the distinction 
between the periods of rest from war 
and those of mere rule adopted by 
Scaliger, Ussher, and Lloyd, rightly 
understood, will likewise be clearly 
evinced. 

Let us now briefly shew our readers 
how these apparently complicated pro- 
blems may be solved with perspicuity 
and simplicity ; first drawing their at- 
tention to the self-evident fact, that the 
period of the Jewish republic being 
that of a theocracy, it is primarily and 
necessarily measured independently of 
the reigns or government of men: that 
is, by the intervals of observance and 
VOL. XIII, NO. LXXVII. 
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non-observance of God's law—intervals 
of obedience and rest, and of non-obe- 
dience and consequent punishment and 
servitude; and more critically, by the 
great cycles of the law, as we hope 
hereafter to make appear. The con- 
sistency of this view is, we apprehend, 
as self-evident as the propriety of the 
computation of the patriarchal interval 
of the book of Genesis by the genera- 
tions of men, and that of the regal 
period by the reigns of kings. The 
intervening times of the judges are of 
but secondary moment to the divine 
reign of the theocratic interval, of which 
the former were but collateral elements: 
all is consistent and systematic ~ we 
may almost add, scientific — beyond 
any other example in history. 

The principle of the successive in- 
tervals of labour and rest has been 
‘already shewn, with respect to the pe- 
riod between the occupation of the 
land and the first servitude ; and that 
it extends itself to the whole period of 
the theocracy is made sufficiently ap- 
parent in Judges ii. 11—19, as already 
mentioned. The following is the state- 
ment :—“ And the children of Israel 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
served Baalim ; and they forsook the 
Lord God of their fathers, which 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
and followed other gods, of the gods of 
the people that were round about them, 
and bowed themselves unto them, and 
provoked the Lord to anger. And 
they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth. And the anger 
of the Lord was hot against Israel, and 
he delivered them into the hands of 
spoilers that spoiled them; and he 
sold them into the hands of their ene- 
mies round about, so that they could 
not any longer stand before their ene- 
mies. Whithersoever they went out, 
the hand of the Lord was against them 
for evil, as the Lord had said, and as 
the Lord had sworn unto them: and 
they were greatly distressed. Never- 
theless the Lord raised up judges, 
which delivered them out of the hand 
of those that spoiled them. And yet 
they would not hearken unto their 
judges, but they went a-whoring after 
other gods, and towed themselves unto 
them: they turned quickly out of the 
way which their fathers walked in, 
obeying the commandments of the 
Lord; but they did not so. And 
when the Lord raised them up judges, 
then the Lord was with the judge, and 
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delivered them out of the hand of their 
enemies all the days of the judge: for 
it repented the Lord because of their 
groanings by reason of them that op- 
pressed them and vexed them. And 
it came to pass when the judge was 
dead, that they returned and corrupted 
themselves more than their fathers, in 
following other gods to serve them, 
and to bow down unto them: they 
ceased not from their own doings, nor 
from their stubborn ways.” 

Well may we say with Marsham, 
“ Frustra qui contra tam expressa con- 
tendunt ;’’ and well would it have been 
for this scholar’s theory had he ex- 
tended the remark beyond the mere 
date of the temple, which it was his 
object to defend. Here we have before 
us the key to the whole system of this 
part of the sacred chronology, in texts 
which have been literally accepted, 
although in a great degree misapplied, 
by the impugners of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
while they have been virtually rejected 
by every defender of the last-mentioned 
text. We only require permission to 
apply the principle here developed, 
literatim et verbatim, to the history and 
chronology of the period to which it 
refers; and that it shall be admitted as 
a postulate, as the text requires, that 
intervals of servitude and-oppression, 
and of deliverance and rest, cannot 
coexist. 

After the deliverance from Egypt by 
Moses, and the rest from the war of 
conquest procured by Joshua, there 
are five epochs of rebellion against 
God’s law, each followed by a period 
of foreign invasion and servitude, and 
each of the latter by a deliverance on 
repentance, and a period of rest from 
war, ending with the deliverance froin 
the Philistine servitude, commenced 
by Samson, and finally procured by 
Samuel ; independently of the Am- 
monite oppression and deliverance by 
Jephthah, to which we shall recur. 

1. As a punishment for the first re- 
bellion and final non-obedience of the 
Mosaic institutions, the Mesopotamians 
conquer Israel, and hold the nation in 
servitude eight years. On their re- 
pentance, Othniel the nephew of Caleb 
is raised up for their deliverance : he 
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procures a rest from war of forty years 
during his lifetime. 

2. At the end of this period a second 
rebellion ensues, included in the time 
of rest from war, and is punished by 
the Moabite servitude of eighteen years. 
It chiefly affects the part of the nation 
eastward of Jordan, which was doubt- 
less the most disobedient, and partially 
the western tribes of Canaan proper, 
who, we doubt not, had their legitimate 
rulers during the period ofoppression (as 
below). The only time of actual anarchy 
appears to have been the short interval 
which separated that of the elders who 
succeeded Joshua from the first servi- 
tude, Josh. xxiv. 31,33; Judges, ii. 7, 
10; xvii-xxi; Ruth, i. 1. Ehud, a 
Benjamite, is, on repentance, raised 
up as generalissimo, and delivers his 
country. A long rest from war of eighty 
years, or till the death of Ehud, follows. 

3. At the conclusion of the rest by 
Ehud, a third falling off takes place. 
The Philistines invade Israel on the 
south, and the Canaanites on the north. 
How long the oppression of the former 
lasted, till the deliverance by the hero 
Shamgar, is not stated; but that it 
was a serious one, is evident. “ The 
highways were unoccupied, and the 
travellers walked through byways” 
(Judges, v. 6. See, also, Judges, x. 11, 
and 1 Sam. xi. 9). This oppression 
and deliverance, Josephus has inter- 
posed between the times of Ehud’s 
rest and of the Canaanite servitude, 
we think in complete opposition to the 
text of Judges, iii. 31; iv. 1; v. 6; and 
guessed their duration at a year*—an 
unauthorised element in the chronology 
of the period ; and in this disposition 
of the history he is followed by nearly 
every writer, ancient and modern. The 
case is manifestly analogous to that of 
the simultaneous invasion of the Phi- 
listines and Ammonites, x. 7 (as be- 
low); neither was the Philistine op- 
pression in the present case coeval in 
duration with that of their allies, the 
Canaanites, which lasted twenty years, 
and was followed by the deliverance 
and forty years’ rest from war, procured 
by Deborah the prophetess, assisted 
by her general Barak ; the former ha- 
ving judged part of the nation during 








* Some of the ancient chronographers have divided the eighty years of rest 
between Ehud and Shamgar. The Alezandrine Chronicle assigns fifty-six to the 
former and twenty-four to the latter; the Excerpta Barbaro- Latine has fifty-five and 


twenty-five: but this is mere nonsense. 
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at least a portion of the preceding ser- 
vitude, probably as the successor of 
Shamgar (Judges, v.6, 7): but whether 
she survived till the end of the rest from 
war, is not mentioned. Probably not, 
as she had previously been judge ; and 
if so, Barak, or some other ruler whose 
name is not stated, as in the time of 
the Moabite servitude, doubtless suc- 
ceeded her —the design of the record 
being, as above, the religious and mo- 
ral, rather than the political history of 
the nation. Let us here remark, that 
as the epochs of relapse, the proximate 
cause of the speedy punishments which 
followed, are necessarily included in 
the preceding interval of rest; so the 
times of repentance, the proximate 
cause of the ensuing deliverances, are 
included in the periods of oppression 
and servitude. 

4. After a fourth relapse, the Israel- 
ites are punished by the Midianite 
servitude of seven years; at the end of 
which, Gideon, of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, is raised up, and delivers his 
country, and procures a rest from war 
of forty years, or during the remainder 
of his life: at the termination of which 
Israel again relapses, and is again op- 
pressed by servitude as before. He, 
however, does not rule the nation, and 
seems to have exercised but little in- 
fluence on its affairs. To this, and 
what follows, we request the reader’s 
particular attention. 

The reins of government are offered 
to him by the people, on his return 
from the slaughter of the Midianites, 
with a proposal to make them heredi- 
tary in his family. This departure 
from precedent, and reliance on the 
Divine favour and protection, disgusts 
him, and he retires to his own house 
at Ophrath; where, omitting to prac- 
tise what he had preached, he leads 
the life of an idolatrous priest, and not 
that ofa legislator (Judg. viii. 22—27), 
as commentators have invariably in- 
ferred: a self-evident mistake, which 
is the grand source of error and diffi- 
culty on the question of which we are 
treating, as will soon be apparent. 

Gideon’s son, Abimelech, by a con- 
cubine, residing at Shechem, incited, 
no doubt, by the proposals made to 
his father, of making the government 
hereditary in his house, immediately 
Sets up for king, and slays the seventy 
legitimate sons of Gideon, to prevent a 
disputed succession. He acquires a 


sufficient number of followers to ensure 
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a temporary success, and, after reign- 
ing a little more than three years, is 
slain. The government appears thence- 
forward to have assumed a more fixed 
or political form than previously ; and 
a regular succession of rulers follows. 
Tolah, of the tribe of Issachar, suc- 
ceeds Abimelech, and rules as judce 
during twenty-three years; Jair, a 
sileadite, follows, and governs the 
northern tribes twenty-two years. 

5. The nation having relapsed at the 
end of the forty years’ rest procured by 
Gideon, are delivered “ into the hands 
of the Philistines, and into the hands 
of the children of Ammon,” three hun- 
dred years after the arrival of Israel in 
the country beyond Jordan (Judg. viii. 
28, 33; x. 6,7; xi. 26). The latter 
grievously oppress the tribes beyond 
Jordan, and partially those on this side 
the river, during eighteen years; at 
the end of which period a partial re- 
pentance ensues, and Jephthah the 
Gileadite is raised up, and conquers 
and expels the Ammonites. This de- 
liverer is not stated, as in the five 
former cases, to have procured the 
land rest from war (Josh. xi. 233 xiv. 
15; Judg. iii. 11, 30; v. 31; viii. 28; 
xi. 33); the Philistine servitude of forty 
years, the origin of which is described 
with that of the Ammonites, still con- 
tinuing to oppress the western tribes, 
as below. The case is precisely si- 
milar to that of the Philistine and 
Canaanite servitude, and the partial 
and final deliverances by Shamgar and 
Deborah, above mentioned, as well as 
to that of Samson’s commencement 
and Samuel’s completion of the deli- 
verance from the Philistines, as below. 

Jephthah judged the country beyond 
Jordan during six years after his vic- 
tory; Ibzan, of Bethlehem (in Zebu- 
lun ?), succeeded, and judged seven 
years. Then Elon, a Zebulunite, ten 
years ; and Abdon, an Ephraimite, the 
last ofthis succession, during eight years. 
The rule of these judges appears to have 
extended over the tribes which after- 
wards constituted the kingdom of Ish- 
bosheth, son of Saul, and, ultimately, 
the kingdom of Israel. 

Let us now revert to the rest of forty 
years procured by Gideon, which was 
terminated by the customary relapse, 
followed by the Philistine and Ammon- 
ite invasion and servitude, as above. 

Down to this period— the deliver- 
ance by Gideon—we have literally ad- 
hered to the principle of successive 
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servitudes and periods of rest adopted 
by Josephus, and the rejectors of the 
theocratic period of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
because compelled to do so by the 
literal text of Judges, ii. in agreement 
with the unvarying tenour of the his- 
tory,and by common sense. The great 
error of Josephus and his disciples 
is, that here they cease to follow the 
letter of the history; which is here 
equally disregarded by the advocates 
of the date of the temple, who have 
paid far less attention than their oppo- 
nents to the preceding parts of the 
history. 

Commentators, critics, and chrono- 
logers, on both sides of the question, 
as already mentioned, have been una- 
nimous in making a judgeship for 
Gideon out of the forty years of rest 
from war, procured by that general’s 
victory over the Midianites, and inter- 
posing it between the dates of the ex- 
pulsion of the Midianites and the reign 
of his son Abimelech ; they have thus 
added the three years and odd months 
of this reign, the twenty-three of To- 
lah’s judgeship, and the twenty-two of 
Jair’s, to the forty years of rest from 
war, which separates the Midianite 
and Philistio- Ammonite servitudes, 
thereby making the period of rest from 
war upwards of eighty-eight years, in- 
stead of forty, as expressly stated ; and 
in connexion with which, the times of 
the coexisting rulers are necessarily of 
secondary moment, in reference to a 
history like this—the religious and 
moral history of the Jews under the 
theocracy. 

Gideon, as already shewn, retired to 
private life immediately on his return 
from the conquest of the Midianites, 
on his refusal of the splendid offer 
made him by the nation. The only 
fruits he reaped were the ear-rings of 
the Midianites, to make his idolatrous 
ephod. Abimelech immediately usurp- 
ed, and the forty years of rest from war 
were consequently collateral with the 
times of Abimelech and his succes- 
sors, who ruled in peace from foreign 
invasion, until about the fifteenth 
year of the judgeship of Jair the 
Gileadite ; when the relapse occurred, 
aud the consequent servitude under 
the Philistines and Ammonites began. 

Had the retirement of Gideon been 
altogether passed over, it would not 
have oak the case of the forty years 
of rest connecting the successive Mi- 
dianite and Philistio-Ammonite servi- 
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tudes, and of the consequent exclusion 
of the reigns of Abimelech and his 
successors from the primary theocratic 
chronological canon. But, as if to 
remove the possibility of any question 
being raised of this invariable principle 
from the rest by Joshua to the deliver- 
ance by Samuel, we have an express 
account of the retirement of Gideon 
immediately on his victory over the 
Midianites. 

Thus the first great difficulty is re- 
moved by the detection of this un- 
accountable oversight, and the principle 
of the opponents of 1 Kings, vi. 1, de- 
monstrated, on their own shewing, to 
be more favourable to that text than 
those of its advocates; and this, by 
relieving us from the inconsistency of 
supposing any part of the respective 
intervals of servitude and rest to have 
been synchronous. 

The simultaneous origin of the Phi- 
listine and Ammonite servitude is 
stated, and its epoch fixed to the 343d 
year of the departure from Egypt, and 
the 303d from the conquest of the 
country beyond Jordan by Moses, in 
accordance with Jephthah’s message 
to the king of Ammon; in which the 
latter is stated, in round numbers, at 
three hundred years (Judges, xi. 26). 

The following are the elements of 
this date ; 


An. Exode. Yrs. 
1 The journey in the wilderness .. 40 
41 The war of conquest 6 
47 The rest from war by Joshua ... 
90 The Mesopotamian servitude ... 
98 The rest from war by Othniel... 40 
38 The Moabite servitude ........ 18 
156 The rest from war by Ehud .... 80 
236 The Philistine and Canaanite ser- 
NS Dna aias eteb als oun On 20 
256 The rest from war by Deborah.. 40 
296 The Midianite servitude 7 
303 The rest from war by Gideon . 
345 The Philistine and Ammonite 
servitude . 


Let it here be noted, that, independ- 
ently of the history, the interpolation 
of the times of Abimelech, Tolah, and 
Jair, between the two last dates, de- 
stroys the consistency of the period of 
Judges, xi. 26, by adding half a century 
to it. See our tabular view of the 
history, in which it will appear that 
the end of Gideon's rest is the point of 
time at which the principles we have 
followed compel us to differ from the 
rejectors of the date of the temple. 

The history, after having mentioned 
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the double invasion, proceeds with that 
whose effects were soonest terminated, 
and relates the raising up of Jeplthah 
(not as successor to Jair, as the advo- 
cates of the disputed text would infer, 
but as a special deliverer, raised up 
after an interval of foreign oppression), 
and his expulsion of the Ammonites, 
afier they had, during eighteen years, 
oppressed the tribes beyond Jordan, 
and made incursions on this side the 
river. This deliverer is not, however, 
stated to have effected a rest from war, 
according to the uniform custom of the 
record in all other instances ; by reason 
of the coexisting. Philistine servitude, 
as already shewn. So marked an ex- 
ception to general rule cannot be with- 
out reason, and it accords with the 
simultaneous origin of this double ser- 
vitude expressly stated in Judges, x. 7, 
and with the shorter duration of that of 
Ammon; as in the analogous case of 
the first Philistine and Canaanite ser- 
vitude. 

After disposing of the history of the 
Ammonite oppressions and war of de- 
liverance, and of Jephthah and the 
line of Judges which directly succeed 
him, the account of the Philistine ser- 
vitude is resumed, and its duration of 
forty years stated (xiii. 1). The birth 
of Samson, a Danite, at its commence- 
ment, and his adventures and judge- 
ship of twenty years, during the latter 
part of this servitude, are related. It 
follows, that the judgeship of Samson 
on this side Jordan, and his exploits 
against the Philistines, commenced 
nearly at the same time with that of 
Jephthah’s on the other side of the 
river, on the expulsion of Ammon, 
eighteen years from the beginning of 
the joint invasion. 

Samson's judgeship, let it be ob- 
served, both commenced and ended 
while the Philistines were predomi- 
nant; and it is accordingly expressly 
Stated that he did not deliver, but 
“began to deliver, Israel out of the 
hands of the Philistines” (xiii. 5): so 
Shamgar and Jephthah began the de- 
liverances afterwards completed by 
others. No further rest from war is 
therefore mentioned in this part of the 
history of the judges, and for the final 
deliverance we must look to the first 
book of Samuel. 

We there learn, that Samuel was 
born when Eli was high-priest and 
judge; that he became publicly known 
as a prophet of God (iil. 19-21, iv. 1) 
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before the death of Eli, who had judged 
Israel forty years, and died on hearing 
of the death of his sons and the capture 
of the ark of the covenant, in an un- 
successful attempt (iv. 1) made by the 
Israelites to recover their liberty from 
the Philistines. The ark was restored, 
after it had remained seven months in 
the hands of the Philistines, and de- 
posited in the house of Abinadab at 
Kirjath-jearim; where it is stated to 
have continued twenty years, until the 
repentance of the Israelites, and the 
final overthrow of the Philistines and 
deliverance from servitude by Samuel 
(1 Sam. vii. 1-13, e¢ seq.). 

From this account it is evident, that 
the twenty years last mentioned were 
nearly coeval with the twenty of the 
judgeship of Samson, who was born at 
the commencement of the forty years 
of the Philistine servitude, and began 
the deliverance of Israel as above. 

As the beginning of this latter half 
of the servitude nearly coincides with 
Jephthah’s deliverance of the country 
beyond Jordan from the eighteen years’ 
oppression of Ammon, it follows, al- 
most to demonstration, that Jephthah’s 
victory originated that attempt of the 
Israelites to recover their liberty (1 Sam. 
iv. 1), in which the ark was taken, 
and which was followed by the death 
of Eli, after his judgeship of forty 
years. It is likewise manifest, that 
Eli was the immediate predecessor of 
Samson as judge over the southern 
tribes, and not his successor, as has 
been too generally inferred from the 
necessary order of the text. A com- 
parison of these elements will refer the 
revolt of Israel against the Philistines 
to the next year after its proximate 
cause—the expulsion of the Ammon- 
ites by Jephthah; as will soon appear. 

We thus find a double succession of 
judges, as well as a double servitude, 
with the editors of the English Bible 
and Sir John Marsham, in Jephthah 
and his successors beyond Jordan, and 
northwards; and Eli and Samson on 
this side the river soutbwards; and in 
the contemporary Philistine and Am- 
monite servitude; as we before disco- 
vered the consecutive principle of Jo- 
sephus and his followers, when rightly 
viewed, to be the only true one, to- 
gether with the distinction between the 
times of the rests from war and the 
times proper to the judges, which has 
been mistakenly appreciated by Sca- 
liger, Ussher, and their followers. 
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Let us now proceed to the sequel. 
The date of the Philistine and Am- 
monite servitude, which followed the 
forty years of rest from war procured 
by Gideon, is the 343d year of the 
departure from Egypt, as above, and 
about the fifteenth of the judgeship of 
Jair, the direct successor of Abimelech. 
The death of Jair, who ruled twenty- 
two years, will then fall in the 351st 
year from the exode, and in the ninth 
ef the Philistine and Ammonite servi- 
tude; and the expulsion of the Am- 
monites by Jephthah, after they had 
oppressed the trans-Jordanic tribes 
eighteen years, in the 361st year fiom 
the exode. The thirty-one years of 
Jephthah and his three immediate suc- 
cessors will terminate in the 392d 
year of the same era. 

The death of Eli and accession of 
Samson, twenty years and seven months 
before the termination of the Philistine 
servitude of forty years (coeval in its 
commencement with that of the Am- 
monite oppression), will, in like man- 
ner, fall in the 362d year of the de- 
parture from Egypt; and this will 
place the insurrection of the western 
tribes against the Philistines in the 
next year after Jephthah’s expulsion of 
the Ammonites from beyond Jordan, 
as above. It will refer the accession 
of Eli, as judge over the south-western 
tribes, to the 322d of that epoch, and 
the seventeenth of Tolah, who judged 
in the north and east; this distribution 
of power being nearly the same that 
afterwards marked the limitations of 
the kingdoms of David and Ishbosh- 
eth, and, in the end, of those of Judah 
and Israel. Lastly, the date of Sam- 
son’s death and of Samuel’s accession 
will answer to the 382d year from the 
exode, and that of the final deliverance 
from the Philistines by Samuel will fall 
in the next year, or an, ex. 383: being 
forty years from the date ofthe Philistine 
and Ammonite invasion, an. er. 343. 

It would follow from these data, 
which are all invariable results of the 
principles of inquiry to which we have 
been directed, that Abdon, the judge of 
the north and east, whose demise falls 
an. exod. 392 (as above), survived the 
deliverance from the Philistines by Sa- 
muel, an. exod. 383, nine years; and 
this may point to the epoch when, the 
whole weight of government alling on 


* 1. Judges, x. 6, to xii. 15; 
inclusively. 
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Samuel’s shoulders, and his attention 
being required by the northern tribes 
in consequence of the death of the co- 
judge, he then, or soon after, raised 
his sons to be judges of the south, at 
Beersheba (1 Sam. viii. 1, 2). His 
age might then have been seventy, 
referring his birth to the commence- 
ment of the rule of Eli, whose age 
might have been about the same in 
Samuel’s childhood (1 Sam. ii. 21, 22). 
This view will agree with the residence 
of Samuel at Mizpeh of Judah before, 
and at Ramah after, the defeat of the 
Philistines (vii. 6-17); and with his 
limited circuit of judgment from Ra- 
mah to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, in 
the early part of his government (vii. 
16, 17): and if Bedan, the deliverer of 
Israel, mentioned in Samuel’s address 
(xii. 11), be the same with the above- 
mentioned Abdon —and we see not 
who else can be intended, although 
the seventy substitute Barak — it will 
agree with the part we may suppose 
Abdon to have taken against the Phi- 
listines, in conjunction with Samuel, 
and his probably consequent eleva- 
tion on Elon’s death (see the table); 
whereas, according to the current view, 
which plaees the Philistine servitude 
directly after Abdon, that judge was 
the conquered instead of the conqueror. 
His peaceful death, and burial in the 
sepulchre of his fathers (Judg. xii. 15), 
agree best with the latter. 

Thus, the literal principles which we 
have adopted conduct us below the 
termination of the last servitude, and 
reconcile all preceding theories in the 
progress of their developement, by the 
connecting intervals of affliction and 
rest. These, by connecting the end of 
the eighth chapter of the book of 
Judges with the sixth verse of chapter 
10, and the first verse of chapter 13, 
and the latter with 1 Sam. vii. 13, 14, 
determine this portion of sacred history 
to present a triple record of contem- 
porary events* (which as clearly results 
from the context as that the record of 
the anarchy, contained in the five last 
chapteis of Judges, belong to the age 
of the second chapter), descending to 
the period when the temporary fortunes 
of Israel were changed, and, instead of 
a conquered and oppressed, it became 
a conquering nation, and reduced its 
oppressors to subjection. 


3. 1 Sam. i, to vii. 
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We have now only briefly to advert 
to intervals about which there is no dif- 
ference ofopinion affecting the question : 
that of forty years assigned by the apostle 
to Samuel and Saul (Acts, xiii. 21)-— 
and not to Saul alone, as we hope on an- 
other occasion to demonstrate, this not 
being necessary to our present purpose 
— the reign of David, forty years and 
a half; and the first four years of So- 
lomon’s reign, which descend to the 
foundation of the temple. The sum of 
these is eighty-three complete years and 
a half, which, added to the date of 
the death of Abdon, an. evod. 392, and 
nine years after Samuel’s victory over 
the Philistines, as above, would give 
us the date 476 for the epoch of the 
temple — four years short of that in 
1 Kings, vi. 1, an. exod. 480. These 
four years, added to the nine already 
noticed, will make thirteen years, or, 
more properly, thirteen and a half, of 
the rule of Samuel to have elapsed 
before the forty mentioned in Acts, xiii. 
and thus far supply the interval which 
we have mentioned not to be directly 
stated in Scripture. Twelve years is 
the period assigned by Josephus to the 
first part of Samuel's rule (which that 
historian refers to the joint government 
of the prophet and his sons, but this is 
an error immediately rectified by the 
text), and forty to that in connexion 
with Saul, in agreement with the 
apostle. Both together amount to 
fifty-two years, while the present result 
makes fifty-three and a half; a corre- 
spondency abundantly sufficient for 
our purpose, which is to demonstrate, 
that in no case can the particulars of 
the theocratic interval be made to ex- 
ceed, while they require, the sacred 
date contained in 1 Kings, vi. 1; and 
that scholars have, for the last eighteen 
hundred years, begn quarrelling about 
a phantom. 

The only possible method for even 
hypothetically elongating this period, 
would be to interpose the eighteen 
years of the Ammonite oppression and 
the thirty-one years of Jephthah and 
his four immediate successors (viewing 
the latter in the light of a rest from 
war), in all, forty-nine years, between 
the termination of the forty years of 
rest obtained by Gideon and the Phi- 
listine servitude of forty years, accord- 
ing to the consecutive order of the nar- 
rative, instead of admitting both servi- 
tudes to be contemporary. This would 
raise the 480 years of ! Kings, vi. i, 
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to 529, and involve the rejection of a 
well-supported text (the existence of 
which may be traced as high as the 
Christian era, if its appearance in the 
Greek text does not carry it three 
centuries higher), which has never been 
impugned on any betier grounds than 
the assumed inadequacy of the period 
to include the component intervals. 

This would be a small chronological 
acquisition, truly, on which to ground 
the rejection of an express scriptural 
statement; while, besides the fact that 
the period itself requires the simul- 
taneous origin and contemporaneous- 
ness of the Philistine and Ammonite 
oppression, the text first acquaints us 
expressly with their simultaneous ori- 
gin, and consistently disposes of the 
shortest in duration before recurring 
to the longest, the geographical rela- 
tions of which are, moreover, wholly 
distinct from those of the former. Se- 
condly, no allusion is made to a rest 
from war on the expulsion of the Am- 
monites by Jephthah, although this is, 
in all other cases, expressly stated ; 
the present exception being only ex- 
plicable by the protraction of the war 
in the longer Philistine servitude—as 
in the case of the Philistine and Ca- 
naanite servitude--agreeably to the 
other historical and chronological ele- 
ments of the history. 

Had, indeed, the words of Judges, 
xi. 33, “Thus the children of Ammon 
were subdued before the children of 
Israel,” been followed by “and the 
land rested from war thirty-one years,” 
we should then have been prepared to 
admit that the oppressions in question 
were as distinct in time as in place; 
but, in the absence of this, we cannot 
too often repeat, that the conditions 
required by the date of 1 Kings, vi. 1 
—the express statement that the Israel- 
ites were, at the same time, sold “ into 
the hands of the Philistines and into 
the hands of the children of Ammon” 
—the succeeding disposition of the 
history — and the analogy of all other 
cases of rest from war, combine into a 
mass of evidence that is irresistible. 

We cannot dismiss these observa- 
tions to the press without expressing a 
hope, that the expedient which has 
been adopted by the elongative class 
of commentators, ancient and modern, 
of setting the period of 450 years as- 
signed to the judges in Acts, xiii. 20, 
in array against the 480 of 1 Kings, 
vi. 1— the inspiration of the apostle 
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against the inspiration of the prophet— 
may never more be resorted to. That 
there is a centenary error in one of 
these texts, is indisputable. That of 
Acts, xiii. dates from the division of the 
land by Joshua till the commencement 
of the forty years assigned in the next 
verse to Samuel and Saul; and if the 
forty-six years which preceded, together 
with the forty last mentioned, the forty 
of David and four of Solomon, which 
followed the 450 of verse 20, be added 
to it, the sum will be 580 years. Now, 
independently of the certainty that the 
particulars of the period, as stated in 
the Old Testament, cannot, by any 
subterfuge, be prolonged to a century 
beyond the date of 1 Kings, vi. 1, that 
text is uniform in the versions, quota- 
tions, and manuscripts (the partial 
Greek blunder excepted, which makes 
in our favour as before), and so is the 
corresponding date of 300 years in the 
text of Judges, xi. 26; while the text 
of Acts, xiii. 20, is, we believe, likewise 
uniform in the quotations and manu- 
scripts, with one exception—the Dub- 
lin manuscript, which reads 350 years, 
in agreement with the Old Testament : 
yet is held of no account by the op- 
posers of texts. We are only asto- 
nished that so much evidence of the 
original has been suffered to descend 
to modern times, when we reflect, that 
in the times of the early transcribers 
the anxiety of the Christians to outrival 
their Pagan opponents, in all questions 
relating to the antiquity of their re- 
spective creeds, caused them to profit 
by every subterfuge for adding a few 
years to any biblical epoch; and that 
the principles of Josephus regarding 
the times of the theocracy, in common 
with the prolonged generations of the 
Septuagint, became hence universally 
adopted by the fathers till the age of 
Eusebius. For it is not to be doubted 
that the transcribers would introduce a 
correction, bearing on one of the most 
zealously agitated questions of the 
times, which was sanctioned by what 
they deemed the undisputed opinion 
of the church. It is, besides this, well 
known that pious frauds, particularly 
on points of chronology, were in those 
ages deemed no sin. That any evi- 
dence of the original number of Acts, 
xiii. 20, has been allowed to survive, 
among the few existing manuscripts of 
the New Testament, we again say sur- 
prises us; and what still more sur- 
prises us is, that a learned and 
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religious writer, whose estimate of 
the theocratic period we have quoted 
in these pages, from No. X. of the 
Morning Watch, should pronounce 
the date of 1 Kings, vi. 1, to be * less 
than the truth, if St. Paul was inspired 
of God.” St. Luke, the author of the 
book of Acts, we conclude is intended. 
This is a novel method of testing the 
inspiration of the writers of the New 
Testament. Every blunder of a tran- 
scriber might, according to it, become 
a test of inspiration, or a source of 
doubt. 

In conclusion, let us remark, that 
Eusebius judiciously introduced the 
generations of David’s ancestors, which 
are uniformly stated in the Pentateuch, 
the books of Ruth and Chronicles, and 
the gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, as a test of the validity of the 
date in question. This argument we 
shall state, with some correction and 
enlargement. David was the fourteenth 
from Abraham, and the sixth from Nah- 
shon, the contemporary of Aaron and 
Moses. Adopting the birth of Abra- 
ham p.c. 1996, of Aaron, the contem- 
porary of Nahshon, B.c. 1574, and of 
David, 3B.c. 1086, for the bases of com- 
putation, the mean period of the thir- 
teen descents from Abraham to David 
is seventy years; that of the eight, from 
Abraham to Nahshon, fifty-three years ; 
and that of the five, from Nahshon to 
David, ninety-eight. In the priestly 
line, Zadok, the contemporary of Da- 
vid, stands the seventeenth from Abra- 
ham and the eleventh from Aaron, in- 
clusively. The mean time of the six- 
teen generations from Abraham to 
Zadok is fifty-seven years; of the six 
from Abraham to Aaron, seventy ; and 
of the ten from Aaron to Zadok, forty- 
nine. This collateral example we give 
to shew that the mean of the five de- 
scents of David’s ancestors, which be- 
long to the theocratic interval, is the 
greatest of all, and was, therefore, not 
likely to have been longer; although 
their period of nearly a century falls in 
with the long lives of the early rulers 
of Israel, and with the probable ages 
of Boaz (Ruth, iii.) and of Jesse 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12). It, however, ex- 
tends to the utmost limits of a gene- 
ration, supposing the life of man one 
hundred and twenty years, as at the 
commencement of the theocratic pe- 
riod ; at the close of which, we like- 
wise have examples of extremely pro- 
tracted lives in those of Eli (1 Sam. 
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iv. 15), and of Samuel, the contem- 
porary of Jesse, who lived nearly till 
the death of Saul (xxv. 1; xxvili. 3)— 
until within two years of it, according 
to Josephus; and was, therefore, not 
much less than a hundred and ten at 
his death. But it is clear, that every 
additional century with which critics 
have endowed the theocracy will add 
twenty years to each of these five ge- 
nerations ; and whether, with Josephus, 
we make them a hundred and twenty 
years each, or with Africanus, a hun- 
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dred and fifty, is of little moment; the 
absurdity of any augmentation is self- 
evident. But we must here conclude; 
it would be but gilding refined gold to 
detail the numberless proofs of the 
authenticity of the text, to the illustra- 
tion of which the present disquisition 
has been appropriated. We shall, 
however, probably resume the subject, 
in connexion with other questions of 
archeology and criticism. 

IIERMOGENES. 
April 2, 1836. 


THE POEMS OF QUAFFYPUNCHOVICZ, THE EXPATRIATED POLE. 


DONE INTO ENGLISH BY TYDUS-POOH-POOH, OUR MAN OF GENIUS. 


Respectfully inscribed to Sir Joun Campnety, Knt., His Majesty’s Attorney-General.® 


Turse volumes are, in all their beau- 
tiful variety, distinguished by nothing 
more truly honourable to the gifted 
author than the dedication to Sir John 
Campbell. In this elegant document 
— but we had better let the poet speak 
for himself. ‘ First and foremost,” 
however, as the conjurors say, let us 
disarm malevolence, or impertinence, 
by a statement of the real nature of 
our position in a matter of consider- 
able delicacy. 

The volumes which we are about to 
review, in terms, certainly, of high fa- 
vour, but not more so than they de- 
serve, are furnished by two of the con- 
tributors, and published by the pub- 
lisher, of Regina. Quaffypunchovicz, 
Tydus-Pooh-Pooh, and James Fraser, 
are names indissolubly intertwined 
with those of Oi1ver Yorke and of 
Reotna herself; and any work pro- 
duced under such auspices must, of 
necessity, claim our warmest sympa- 
thy. This, indeed, but no more. The 
serenely serious eyes of our pure judg- 
ment are not to be disturbed by pas- 
sion of any kind. Were we not calmly 
convinced of the merits of this work, 
we should not warmly praise it; but, 
being so convinced, no false delicacy 
shall prevent our saying it. When 
the late Mr. Hogg wrote a silly and 
vain book about Sir Walter Scott, did 
we hesitate to denounce it because the 
said Mr. Hogg was a contributor of 
our own? Certainly not! Now that 
Quaffypunchovicz and Tydus-Pooh- 
Pooh have, by a rare combination of 
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intellectual power and poetic feeling, 
produced a work honourable to them 
and profitable to their publisher, shall 
we remain silent because they are con- 
tributors to, and he the publisher of, 
our own immaculate sheets? A thing 
not to be thought of! Having set this 
matter, with our accustomed clearness, 
before the noses of our male and the 
bright eyes of our female friends, we 
proceed to the discharge of a duty as 
delightful as any ever imposed upon 
us by the 

“« Stern daughter of the voice of Jove.” 


The dedication, of which we have 
already spoken, we shall quote entire. 
It cannot be necessary to do more than 
indicate (nor, indeed, is it necessary 
to do that) the surpassing skill with 
which Our Man of Genius has ren- 
dered the thoughts and feelings of his 
Polish friend into our language. It is 
perfectly astonishing. We may with 
truth say, that Quaffypunchovicz and 
Tydus-Pooh-Pooh seem made for each 
other. gHappy poet to have such a 
translator! Happy translator to have 
such a poet! 


«« Happy, happy, happy pair !” 
But we must control our enthusiasm, 
and mind what we are about. Now 
for the dedication : 


‘* To Sir John Campbell, Knt., his Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General, and Counsel 
against the Erle-King and Regent. 
Queen of Periodical Literature, &c. 
‘“‘Sir,—A dedication from a Pole — 

an expatriated Pole—to a Whig attorney. 
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general, must naturally astonish the whole 
of that party by whose ‘non-interven- 
tion’ my country has been so deeply af- 
fected. But, sir, to your personal and 
forensic qualities, not to your political 
creed, you are indebted for this public 
address; you, sir, and you alone, are 
the cause of the ‘ effect defective’ here 
inscribed to you— my two volumes of 
poems. You start at this! you stare! 
— compose yourself; don’t be in a 
fidget — coolness is the characteristic of 
a Caledonian ; just come quietly to the 
scratch ; do not denationalise your or- 
ganisation — Stratheden is a very pretty 
title: so pray be seated, and listen to 
me. 

«‘T repeat that you are the cause of 
this my publication: I will explain how 
you are so. Sir, I cannot repress my 
emotions while I furnish this explana- 
tion. I will, however, do my best to 
soften my eulogy, so that you may have 
no reason to suspect me oletadation. 

** You may remember the trial in which 
you were retained, for the purpose of 
proving fun to be libellous, and parodies 
deserving of damages at the hands of an 
English jury. Sir, the English people 
love fun, and are partial to parodies, and 
you failed. That was no fault of yours, 
nor is it any business of mine; 1 merely 
mention the circumstance, as a natural 
introduction to the following pregnant 
fact. In the course of that trial, you, 
in proof of the derogatory nature of the 
parodies in question, as bearing on the 
poetical character of your client, were 
pleased to recite a sonnet by myself, en- 
titled, ‘ Thought of a Pole on the prohi- 
bition of his language.’ It would ill 
become me to say any thing in praise of 
my own poetry; but two points 1 must 
notice: firstly, the great beauty of my 
friend Tydus-Pooh-Pooh’s versification 
—it is true I am no great judge of the 
matter, as I don’t understand much Eng- 
lish ; yet I know the language quite as 
well as Oehlenschlaeger, the Danish 
poet: and he, as we are told by Dr. 
Bowring, after hearing that universalist 
recite a page of Shakespeare, declared 
that it sounded in his ears like the in- 
articulate music of a murmuring stream. 
So did the versification of Tydus sound 
in mine, when rolling from your melli- 
fluous lips: nay, I had an advantage 
over the antique Dane, for I knew what 
you were tulking about. So wondrous 
is the imitative “harmony of my trans- 
lator’s verse, that I felt the meaning of 
every word you uttered. Much of ‘this 
effect was, [ am aware, attributable to 
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you. And this 7% my second point. 
The rich tones of that most musical 
voice ——a voice which, like that of the 
Cretan Jupiter, seems to have been 
modulated with honey — the deep pathos 
of that passionate enunciation, the over- 
powering poetry of mind pervading your 
entire recitation, brought the soft suffu- 
sion into my admiring eyes ; for my 
eyes were not less charmed by the beau- 
ty ef your countenance than were my 
ears delighted by the thrilling earnest. 
ness of your voice. Never, never, shall 
I forget the emotions of that moment, so 
full of meanings manifold. My whole 
soul was entranced, and, in the bound- 
less gratitude of a poetic heart, [ sent up 
a silent vow to Heaven, that 1 would 
place all my works at the disposal of 
Tydus, and, he willing, give them to 
that nation which had produced a poet- 
ical attorney-general. ‘This vow I have 
here fulfilled. Through the exertions of 
Tydus, my poems are before the public, 
and I can now safely say that my destiny 
is accomplished. 

** To whom, then, can I iuscribe the 
work with such propriety as to yourself? 
You, sir, were its great originator, I but 
the humble instrument for collecting and 
arranging the scattered relics of my long- 
distracted mind. Suffer me, then, to 
present to you the result of my labours, 
and to wish you all the legitimate con- 
sequences elven consistent self-denial 
in the matter of promotion. 

«« T am, sir, 
With deep respect and gratitude, 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 

Kosciusko QuaFFYPUNCHOVICZ.” 


Can any thing be better than this 
dedication? We think not. It is to 
the honour of Sir John Campbell that 
he acknowledged it in the good old 
style, by forwarding to the poet a 
checque for 500/. This Quaffypunch- 
ovicz, like a true poet and true Pole, 
magnanimously would have declined, 
had not his friend, Tydus, pointed out 
to him the exact number of ponies* 
which go to the making up of 500/. 
The Pole immediately took a common- 
sense view of the matter, and put the 
money in his pocket,—a very prudent 
act on his part; for it may be asserted, 
as a general proposition in all affairs of 
money, that 

** He who will not when he may, 
When he will, he shall have nay.” 


The first of our author's poems 


is known in the sporting world as one of the few creatures 


, and sell it for as much less 
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on a singular subject. It is called 
“ On my own Death ;” and was occa- 
sioned by reading in this Magazine a 
statement of his having died young and 
suddenly. The latter circumstance was 
said to be very neatly alluded to in his 
epitaph, which was the following : 
“* Here | lies, 
To my own surprise.” 

Wnen this was pointed out to Quaffy- 
punchovics, he rubbed his eyes, 
coughed aloud, and called all present 
to witness that he was not dead. The 
report had, in fact, originated in his 
sudden disappearance from Poland. 
They thought he was drowned, and 
raised a marble slab to his memory ;— 
another proof how confoundedly hur- 
ried people are in believing the death, 
or any other disaster, of their neigh- 
bours. Well, to return,—the Pole, 
having coughed, stamped, jumped, 
and played at coits, to prove his 
vitality, and drank a bottle of claret 
at a draught, in further confirmation, 
retired to his home; and there, in the 
solitude of the midnight hour, he paced 
his apartment with the energetic tread 
of an exiled patriot, till the cork of his 
poetic spirit flew to heaven, and the 
following stream outpoured itself. 


‘On reading of my own Death, and of the 
Stone raised to me in my native country. 


Dead! —and so, on second thoughts, I 
am ! 
For all my living years of life are gone! 
Reality hath given place to sham! 
My soul lies buried, not beneath that 
stone 
Raised to my glory by lamenting Poles, 
But beneath care, the canker of all souls! 


Dead! Yes, yes, upon my word and 
honour ; 
Life's once luxuriant bough lies wi- 
thered, bare! 
The heart that would have been a bound. 
less donor 
Has not one throb of sympathy to spare. 
Nay, so far flagging hath its pulse be- 
come, 
That to its own dejection it is numb ! 


Dead! True,so I am,—a stalking shade 
Of what I was when vigorous life was 
mine—, 
What time I wooed the unresisting maid, 
And drank the heart-stream of the 
rapturous vine. 
Now woman views me with unheeding 
eyes,— 


The festive goblet now neglected lies ! 


Dead! stone dead! the lazy current 
creeping 
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Along my veins is not the blood of 
life — 
The blood that long, long years ago was 
leaping 
With hope, with joy, with triumph in 
all strife— 
A fervid tide for ever wildly flowing, 
Save when Love-softened to a gentler 
glowing ! 
Dead! Suppose it so,—the flickering 
light 
Now guiding my weak footsteps to 
the grave— 
Suppose it gone, and that impervious 
night 
Had laid me in her ever-yawning cave! 
I should like to know what difference it 
would make: 
Would any heart wear mourning for my 
sake ? 


‘ Dead !’ they would cry : ‘ well, so he’s 
gone at last ; 
The only wonder is he lived so long. 
When people run so very, very fast, 
They must break down, however fleet 
and strong. 
Calm moderation is your only virtue,— 
With that, whate’er you do can never 
hurt you.’ 


‘ Dead!’ quoth another; ‘ for any good 
he did, 
He might as well have never been 
alive ; 
However, now he’s nailed beneath the lid, 
Tis clear he was not made on earth 
to thrive ; 
And from the living indications given 
We all may judge he wasn't meant for 
heaven !’ 


‘ Dead!’ some few fond natures might 
exclaim ; 
‘ His faults, his follies, buried with 
him lie! 
And what he prized above or wealth or 
fame, 
The cloudless glance of Friendship’s 
heart-lit eye, 
Be given to the grave of his wild, wasted 
ears, 
Undimmed, unless by honourable tears !” 


‘ Dead !’ from one gentle being’s lips 
would fall, 
In tremulous tones of no despairing 
grief ; 
* Contrasts how strange! this reconciles 
them all,— 
The irreparable blow hath brought 
relief 
To one long tost on Passion’s whelming 
sea ; 
Our love survives —our changeless hearts 
are free !’ 


Dead! I have spun a tolerable yarn, 
Longer than what is left to me of life, 
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A first-rate actor in a country barn, 
Wanting a sword, may use a carving- 
knife. 
And I, not having bright Apollo’s lyre, 
Have touched an instrument that’s sure 
to tire. 


Dead be the memory of this rude strain ! 

Dead as thy hopes, O Poland, land of 
woes ! 

When wilt thou burst the intolerable chain 

Bound round thy beauty by barbarian 
foes ? 

When will the nations arm thy rights to 
save? 

When Quaffypunchovicz is in his grave!” 


We hope that this last is merely 
one of those mournful touches for which 
our friend is remarkable, and which 
are so beautifully expressed, that we 
should be loath to remove the sorrows 
to which we are indebted for such 
poetry. The individual, Quaffy- 
punchovicz, may grieve ; but the gene- 
ral public rejoice at the expatriation 
and other matters eliciting the music. 
Our poet is, however, occasionally in a 
merrier mood ; as one of our sweetest 
Elizabethan birds sings most truly,— 


** Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
Noendless night, nor yet eternal day,— 
The saddest birds a season find to sing— 
The roughest storm a calm may soon 
allay. . 
Thus with succeeding turns God tem- 
pereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to 
fall.” 


Any of our readers who may not 
have seen the poem from which this 
stanza is taken, will thank us for saying 
that we are indebted for it to Catter- 
mole’s Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century, a work of which we shall 
take another opportunity of saying 
many sage, grave things. 

** The saddest birds a season find to 
sing ;” and our sad Quaffypunchovicz 
sometimes breaks out into such joyous 
carollings as the song we are about to 
quote. 

** Morning. 
See the sun streaming in through the 
chinks 

Of the ill-closed and crazy old shut- 

ters! 
Throw them wide! 
blinks 

Before the young Day-god, or mutters. 
If when Night o’er the firmament darkles 

You rejoice in the bottle’s bright rays, 
See, see how its gay spirit sparkles 

In Apollo’s unbearable blaze! 


He’s a craven who 
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At length we have drunk ourselves 
sober : 
Proud triumph of reason and wine ! 
Whene’er did your deep bottle-prober 
Fail to find out the secret divine, 
That though the foul fiend blow the 
bellows, 
Though he fling ‘ all the fat in the 
fire,’ 
There’s a spirit in hearty good fellows, 
That still will mount higher and 
higher ! 


One bumper! then off to your duties, 
Attend the light course of the day ; 
And at even come back to the beauties 
Who rule us with heart-blessing sway ! 
Then, at night, when those loveliest 
flowers 
Have closed their sweet lids in repose, 
We may steal to the Bacchanal bowers 
Where the wine-fount unfailingly flows. 


And there, with a rapturous chorus 
Of spirits commingled in song, 

We'll drive the blue-devils before us, 
And cut up each torturer’s thong. 

We'll drink to our country, our king,— 
To our friendships, our loves,—and, 

e elves! 

We'll drink, till we make the roof ring, 

To our valiant and versatile selves !” 


After this, who shall say that our 
worthy Pole is too plaintive to have 
pluck, too sad to chant a jovial strain ? 
For our own parts, we think his fun is 
his forte. But that’s no affair of ours. 
Poets love to be thought miserable. 
What else made Byron get his picture 
taken in an attitude which, as Mr. 
Leigh Hunt truly said, made him look 
like a sulky school-cub grumbling for 
hiscake? What else makes that rosy- 
cheeked sensualist, Victor Hugo, have 
himself painted as a saturnine, mi- 
serable sinner, bewildered by meta- 
physics, and bilious from unutterable 
wo? 

‘* There is a pleasure in poetic pains 

Which only poets know.” 

We are not quite certain of the 
correctness of our quotation. But 
there is meaning in it as it is, and that, 
dear Mrs. Lloyd, is saying a great 
deal. Quaffypunchovicz would, pro- 
bably, much rather awaken sympathy 
as a Polish poet, than enjoy happiness 
as a private individual. However, 
this is all speculation. To our task. 
The next extract we shall give from 
our author is entitled “ Sabbath Joy ;” 
but is not, as might be supposed, a 
poem expressive of the peculiarities of 
Sir Andrew Agnew. It is expressive 
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of the feelings of a very large, a very de- 
serving, and, thanks to Lord Brougham 
and Sir John Campbell, a very long- 
suffering class of men, ay, and of wo- 
men, who, in the most prosaic sense of 
the poetical term, are labouring under 
the “ sickness that comes of hope defer- 
red.” Itis a sickness of the inmost soul 
— subduing every lofty, almost every 
vital, energy, and leaving no moral, no 
intellectual quality unpoisoned by its 
debasing misery. Well, before this last 
stage has darkened over the actual and 
clouded all the future, there is a state 
of doubt, which, but for inborn daring, 
might be fear. This state is alluded 
to by the poet in the poem we are 
about to place before our readers. It 
is celebrative of that day spoken of by 
the fair authoress of Lodure, when she 
tells us that the fine young fellow who 
loved her hero’s daughter could only 
see her on the Sabbath, owing to his 
botherations. One of our own poets 
has eulogised the same day, though 
not from the same motives. Our fel- 
low-countryman robustly carols thus : 


“ Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 

And that’s the day that comes between 
Saturday and Monday. 


For then I’m dressed all in my best, 
To walk abroad with Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley.” 


So says the merry Englishman, and 
he is right. A shallow critic or fop- 
pish litterateur might stop at the line, 


“‘ For then I'm dressed all in my best,” 


and set down our lover for a coxcomb. 
In that case the coxcombry would be 
in the critic, ‘not in the carroller. ’Tis 
true the latter looks forward to the 
being * dressed all in his best” on the 
Sunday. But why? 


“To walk abroad with Sally,” 
who 


** Is the darling of his heart.” 


Hie has no wish to deck his person 
for any selfish admiration. No! but 
to render it worthy the companionship 
of his love. And our countryman is 
in this a true Frasertan. Higher 
praise it were impossible to accord to 
him. Now for the Pole. He is no 
less fervent in the praise of that de- 
lightful day which 


** Comes between 
* Saturday and Monday.” 
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But, as we have already said, the mo- 
tives of the two eulogists differ. This 
will be apparent from the poem itself. 
Here it is. We can conscientiously re- 
commend it for its truth. Its beauty 
must strike every one. 


** Sabbath Joy. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the earth and sky 
Interchange their glances free, 

And every sweet face that passes by 
Looks bright with Liberty ! 

The generous front and elastic air 
Ot hearty, hopeful man, 

Are glad as though life, never stirred 

with care, 

To the eternal ocean ran. 


‘ This, this is the day the Lord hath 
made, 
Be glad, and rejoice therein !’ 
Let no care perplex, no doubt degrade, 
The soul now bright within ! 
What slave shall dare to cross the path 
Of our joyous or pensive way? 
Let him dread the flash of a freeman’s 
wrath, 
For this is the freeman’s day! 


Look up, lone mourner, thy youth hath 
fled, 

Thy: vigorous manhood’s gone,— 

The hopes of thy life lie cold and dead, 
And thy heart is left alone ! 

Look up, one free-breathing day is thine, 
Onesnatched from the sorrowing seven ; 

Then open thy soul to the ray divine, 
For the light is a ‘light from heaven!’ 


’Tis a light to gladden both young and 
old 
Whose foot-way the hell-hounds track, 
With a thirst to be quenched by naught 
but gold, 
And a hate that will never slack. 
Blessed, oh, blest be the Sabbath morn, 
When the devils must hide their claws, 
When a respite is found by the heart 
forlorn, 
And misery knows a pause.” 


What the poet is in such a pucker 
about, we have already intimated. 
Generally agreeing with him, we could 
wish his style more spiritual and less 
spirituous. But the latter is probably 
his inspiration. Wrong—very wrong! 
We think the name Quaffypunchovicz 
quite enough for any moderate man. 
The following seemingly facetious ver- 
sion of the Emperor of Russia’s speech 
at Warsaw, is, in fact, a most spirited 
appeal to the patriotism of the Polish 
nation. The poet, it will be perceived, 
under the veil of a festive canticle, con- 
veys the whole enormity of the em- 
peror’s tyranny. 
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“ A Song for all Polish Festivals. 


A nation approached her great sovereign 
to say 

How anxious she felt to love, honour, 
obey ; 

When he, with a grunt that might grace 
a hog’s sty, 

Growled, ‘ Don’t make a speech, for 
you're come here to lie.’ 


Derry-down. 


* My brother, a kind-hearted cake, tried 
his wit 

At inventing the manacles likely to fit. 

And what were his thanks? why you 
grumbled away, 

Ever watchful to wound, to destroy, and 
betray.’ 

Derry-down. 


* Now, I'll tell you what, my fine fellows, 
I'll do, 

lf ever I find that fresh mischief you'd 

brew; 

To the winds, or elsewhere, I'll instantly 
scatter ye,— 

Here stands the Prince Marshal, and 
yonder the battery.’ 

Derry-down. 


* Once laid in the dust, ne’er shall War- 
suw again 
Be rebuilt, 1 assure you, at least in my 
reign ; 
Forget that there’s any such kingdom as 
Poland, 
And look on yourselves as the natives of 
Noland.’ 
Derry-down. 
‘ Erivanski Warsawski, keep your eye on 
the set, 
Let Durham now plead their fine cause ; 
but I'll bet 
That Europe will see in the speech I’ve 
just given 
Good proof that the Tzar’s not a man to 
be driven.’ 
Derry-down. 


So saying, his majesty turned on his heel, 

Feeling greatly excited, or seeming to 
feel ; 

And the patriots, each like a penitent 
sinner, 

Gave a sigh for poor Poland, and went 
home to dinner. 

Derry-down.” 


This tone of raillery, as we have al- 
ready said, was only assumed to veil 
his deeper emotions, or, perhaps, to 
dispel his melancholy ; just as the 
amiable Cowper sought solace from 
doubts and despondency in turning 
Lady Austen’s nursery story of John 
Gilpin intorhyme. In a different vein 
of patriotic feeling are the lines to the 
memory of the brave brigadier-general 
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Kick, of whom Count Roman Soltyk 
tells us that, after a sharp engagement, 
he exclaimed, ‘* Quel bonheur que je 
n’aie pas peri aujourd'hui !” a very na- 
tural sentiment. However, he was less 
fortunate on a subsequent occasion ; 
and Quaffypunchovicz, hearing of his 
fall, paid the following tribute to his 
memory : 


“A Lament for the Brave. 
Low lies Brigadier-General Kicki! 
With him, alas, ’tis now all dickey ! 
When he no longer the Russ could lick, he 
Was licked himself, brave General 
Kicki!” 

How delicately, and with what 
charming brevity, is the whole history 
of the general’s struggles, and his fall, 
told in these four lines ! 

Of his love-songs, we prefer the 
singular poem called “ Well and Bet- 
ter.” It richly deserves the honour of 
selection. Great, we imagine, is the 
number of those who will sympathise 
with this unprecedented expression of 
their own sentiments. But this is the 
triumph of the true poet. Thoughts 
and feelings, which would otherwise 
wander homeless through eternity, thus 
obtain a “ local habitation and a name.” 
And whatever our state of mind and 
heart, we have only to turn to the 
pages of a Shakespeare, a Dryden, or a 
Quaffy punchovicz, to find the adequate 
expression in the passionate language 
of poetic truth. 


** Well and Better. 


Ob never can my soul forget 
The form that fired my youthful years ; 
Even now, in age, a fond regret 
Subdues my haughty eyes to tears ! 
Immitigable sorrows swell 
My bosom, when I would forget her; 
And yet ’tis true she loved me well,— 
But then— she loved another better ! 


How oft the quiet lanes along, 
At morn, at noon, at gentle eve, 
I led her steps, and told in song 
The bliss that mutual hearts might 
weave! 
With downcast eyes she trod the dell, 
Complained that doubts and fears beset 
her, 
Then told me that she loved me well,— 
But, ah! she loved another better ! 


Her friends combined to urge my suit, 
While I with passionate outpouring 
Struck all expostulation mute, 
And soon to heavenly bliss was soaring. 
She gave her hand—and need I tell 
How much I thought myself her 
debtor ? 
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She manifestly loved me well,— 
But, ah ! she loved another better / 
A bird returning to his mate, 
And finding mate and nest both gone, 
Is not more dreary desolate 
Than I, one evening, left alone. 
My faithless spouse had tolled the knell 
Of all my joys,—for in a letter 
She left me word she loved me well,— 
Sut that she loved another better!" 


We do not envy that man his feel- 
ings who could have qualified such a 
husband for celestial honours. And, 
then, the senseless creature herself! 

“O Frailty, thy name is Woman!” 
And a very pretty name, too. 

Our author has some very graceful 
snatches of English scenery scattered 
through the work, from which it is 
clear that he has a keen perception of 
rural beauty. We prefer, however, the 
stanzas about the Temple, of which we 
here avail ourselves. 


“ Garden-Court Temple, inscribed to 
Morgan Rattler. 

An English river, with rich-laden breast, 
Rolling its constant tribute te the main ; 

A sloping sward fantastically dressed, 
The antique hallsofstudy’ssilentreigu ; 

A fountain springing from the noiseless 

bowers, 
And falling ever in 


air-freshening 
showers, 


Here form a scene to thrill the poet’s soul. 
And thronging thoughts of nature’s 
solemn mood 
Unfold afar the legendary scroll, 
Shewing the fatal flowers long bathed 
in blood ; 
When England’s sons were England's 
fiercest foes, 
And blurred with gore the hues of either 
rose ! 


Great issues’ hath this mighty nation 
known 
Since then, still triumphing by land 
and sea ; 
United England guards a steadfast 
throne 
’Midst a brave people, flourishing, and 
free ; 
And where Plantagenet plucked his em- 
blem pale 
The generous rivalries of peace prevail ! 


Here many a wing is pruned for future 
flights, 
And youth is dedicate to lofty ends ; 
Nor festive joys, nor frivolous delights, 
Unnerve the mind of him who yonder 
bends 
With soul intentabove the pregnant page, 
Rich with the thoughts of deathless bard 
and sage. 
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Strive on, high friend! so shall thy noble 
brow 
Not unadorned in after years remain 
By wreaths, preparing for thee, even now, 
In genuine glory’s consecrated fane. 
Long struggles passed, I see thy soaring 
soul, 
With strenuous pinion sweep the ap- 
pointed goal! 


O thought of joy ! that I, in that bright 
hour, 
Shall hail the triumph which I may not 
share,— 
Shall trace thy path of persevering power, 
And stimulate the wavering mind to 


dare. 

‘ So did my friend,’ "twill then be mine 
to say, 

‘ So fixed his purpose, and so clove his 
way !’ 


Nor rapturous less recalling youthful 
years, 
When onward-strivings cast our griefs 
behind ; 
When Hope shed light upon the very 
fears, 
And doubts, and cares, that vex the 
aspiring mind. 
When, fond to love, yet heeding no man’s 
hate, 
Th’ unstooping soul serenely looked on 
Fate. 


So let it ever be, unchanged through 
changing time! 
The sacred relics from life’s solemn 
dawn, 
Pure aspirations — and the sense sub- 
lime 
Of priceless wisdom from endurance 
drawn — 
These still be ours, with what can ne’er 
grow old, 
A vigorous heart by gentle thoughts 
controlled !” 


We must here reluctantly conclude. 
That the poetry we have been just re- 
viewing must exercise very considerable 
influence, is clear from the recent rise in 
Spanish stock, the death of M. Mufioz, 
and the memoirs of Godoy. Sefor 
Mendizabal knows what we mean. 
Should any adverse influence arise to 
perplex the poetic efforts of this pa- 
triotic Pole, we beg him to be of good 
cheer; our own impervious shield 
shall ever stand between his sacred 
person and the shafts of critical male- 
volence. Hoping, however, that there 


will be no provocation in this respect, 
we take leave for the present of the 
poet, and also of his translator—of 
QuaFFypuncuovicz, and of Typus- 
Poou-Poou. 
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“ A coop translation,” says Lord Wood- 
houselee, “ is that in which the merit of 
the original work is so completely trans- 
fused into another language, as to be 
distinctly apprehended and as strongly 
felt by a native of the country to which 
that language belongs, as it is by those 
who speak the language of the original 
work.” From this description the writer 
proceeds to deduce the following pro- 
positions :—1, that the translator should 
give a complete transcript of the ori- 
ginal work ; 2, that the style and man- 
ner of writing should be of the same 
character with that of the original; 3, 
that the translation should have all the 
ease of original composition. This is, 
of course, to be regarded only as 2 
fancy portrait, and the translation de- 
scribed, as that faultless monster which 
the world ne’er knew, nor is ever likely 
to know. The principles of transla- 
tion seem to have been a long time 
struggling into clearness. Perhaps the 
earliest avowal of the true faith in this 
kind of criticism was delivered by Sir 
John Denham. 

“T conceive it,” he says, in the Pre- 
face to the second book of the Eneid, 
a vulgar error, in translating poets, to 
affect being fidus interpres. Let that 
care be with them who deal in matters 
of fact or matters of faith; but who- 
soever aims at it in poetry, as he at- 
tempts what is not required, so shall he 
never perform what he attempts,— for 
it is not his business alone to translate 
language into language, but poesie into 
poesie; and poesie is of so subtle a 
spirit, that, in pouring out of one lan- 
guage into another, it will all evapo- 
rate; and if a new spirit is not added 
in the transfusion, there will remain 
nothing but a caput mortuum.” This 
translating language into language is 
very curiously exemplified in the la- 
bours of the poetical scholars of the 
sixteenth and a large portion of the 
seventeenth century, to whom Den- 
ham’s observation particularly applies. 
Ben Jonson’s Art of Poetry and Holi- 
day’s Juvenal are sufficient for the 
purpose : these are poetical skeletons, 
in which the bones are conspicuous, 
but destitute of the flesh and the vitality 
of the originals. Instead of breathing 
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life into them, they have exhausted 
them of their marrow. A writer strug- 
gling with such difficulties as an at- 
tempt at verbal fidelity necessarily in- 
volves him in, is compared by Dryden 
to a man dancing on ropes with fettered 
legs, who may, indeed, shun a fall by 
using caution, but from whom grace- 
fulness of motion is not to be expected. 
“* And when we have said the best of 
it,” he adds, “ it is but a foolish task, 
—for no sober man would put himself 
into a danger for the applause of escap- 
ing without breaking his neck.” But 
while adducing Jonson as an instance 
of the fatal effects of the verbum verbo 
system carried to excess, we ought not 
to omit one specimen which he has 
left us from Martial, combining in it- 
self all the qualities required to form a 
perfect translation. It is severely lite- 
ral, graceful, and harmonious: it is a 
transcription of the original. 


‘* Liber amicorum dulcissima curatuorum, 
Liber in eterna vivere digne rosa ; 
Sisapis, A ssyrio semper tibi crinis amomo 
Splendeat, et cingant florea serta caput; 
Candida nigrescant vetulo crystalla Fa- 
lerno, 
Et caleat blando mollis amore thorus. 
Qui sic, vel medio finitus vixit in evo 
Longior huic facta est, quam data vita 
fuit.” 


‘* Liber, of all thy friends thou sweetest 
care ! 
Thou, worthy in eternal flower to fare! 
If thou be’st wise, with Syrian oil let 
shine 
Thy locks, and rosy garlands crown 
thy head ; 
Dark thy clear glass with old Falernian 
wine, 
And heat with softest love thy softer 
bed. 
He that, but living half his days, dies 
such, 
Makes his life longer than ‘twas given 
him, much,” 


But while a ruggedness of metre and 
an unpleasing gauntness of feature are 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
translations of that age, examples of a 
bolder taste were not wanting. Cow- 
ley, a friend of Denham, and supposed 
by Dryden to have communicated to 
him the nature of his opinions, adopted 
Done into 
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a freer style in his versions from Pin- 
dar and Anacreon ; and Sandys, in the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, displayed a 
melody of versification, a true tender- 
ness of sentiment, and a general compre- 
hension of the character of poetry which 
influenced in no small degree the tem- 
per of our literature, and which Pope 
was always ready to acknowledge. 
Dryden, who is more admirable for 
setting and explaining canons of criti- 
cism than for submitting to them in his 
own person, seems to have entered 
into the truth and philosophy of Den- 
ham’s observations, which he improves 
by limiting them. “ The reason,” he 
says, “ alleged by Sir John Denham 
has no further force than’ to expression, 
—for thought, if it be translated truly, 
cannot be lost in another language ; 
but the words that convey it to our ap- 
prehension (which are the image and 
ornament of that thought) may be so 
ill chosen as to make it appear in an 
unhandsome dress, and rob it of its 
native lustre. There is, therefore, a 
liberty to be allowed for the expression ; 
neither is it necessary that words and 
lines should be confined to the measure 
of their original. The sense of an au- 
thor, generally speaking, is to be sa- 
cred and inviolable. If the fancy of 
Ovid be luxuriant, it is his character to 
be so; and if I retrench it, he is no 
longer Ovid. It will be replied, that 
he receives advantage from this lop- 
ping of his superfluous branches; but I 
rejoin, that a translator has no such 
right. When a painter copies from the 
life, I suppose he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that his picture will look 
better.” 

But, that our remarks may not ex- 
pand into an essay upon translation in 
general, we hasten to apply them to the 
labours of Mr. Chapman,—regretting 
exceedingly that we had not the benefit 
of his talents before us while compos- 
ing the Papers upon the Greek Pasto- 
tal Poets which have appeared in se- 
veral numbers of Recrna, because the 
minute criticism in which we indulged 
upon those occasions necessarily pre- 
cludes our dwelling at the length we 
could have wished upon their peculiar 
characters and beauties. The impres- 
sion left upon our mind, after a diligent 
perusal of the Translation, is highly fa- 
vourable to the author; while in parti- 
cular passages, and in general melody, 
he is excelled by Polwhele: viewed 
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as a whole, and with reference to the 
niceties of the originals, Mr. Chapman 
is certainly superior to his competitors. 
He has preserved, with the aceuracy 
and taste of a scholar, the imagery and 
turn of thought for which Theocritus 
is remarkable ; and we shall presently 
shew that he has not done this like a 
foot-poet, contented with running hy 
the side of his Master, but boldly 
mounts behind, his equal and compa- 
nion. Still we question how far Mr. 
Chapman’s version, in adi its parts, is 
likely to impress his readers with a 
very high admiration of the Doric 
Reed; when the author rises, he rises 
with him: but in the pedestrian pas- 
sages, and they are not a few, it strikes 
us that he would hav€ been truer to 
the fume of the poet if he had infused 
into these weaker efforts of his muse 
somewhat of spirit and life. The 
music of the Greek, like the sweet 
voice of a handsome woman, imparts 
a charm even to a trifle; but in our 
rougher and homelier English the de- 
ficiency of interest is felt. The Greek 
poets, it is well known, laboured their 
versification with great perseverance ; 
and Virgil, among the Latins, seems 
to have tasked his ear to the utmost in 
constructing verses expressive of the 
sense. Columella has observed, that 
in the line 


*«* Unus homo vobis cunctando restituit 
rem,” 


by the number of spondees, and the 
embarrassed and halting movement of 
the verse, he intended to describe the 
delay of Fabius. The following, in 
which you hear the heavy rolling of 
the wagons, reminds us of the min- 
strel of Beattie : 
“Tardaque Eleusine matris volventia 
plaustra.” 
Here, too, you have the noiseless gliding 
of a boat down a deep river — 
« Levis innatat alnus 
Missa Pado ;” 
and the murmur of water — 
‘« Speluncisque lacus clausos, lucosque 
sonantes :” 
where, an ancient commentator says, 
the verse is liquefied. Now this art, 
in which Virgil excelled, is also carried 
to considerable perfection by Theo- 
critus ; who, in the Greek —that mar- 
riage of sweet words !— possessed ma- 
terials capable of the most delicious 
combinations. These charms it would 
be vain to expect any translator to 
$$ 
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preserve, but Mr. Chapman has been 
very successful in the adaptation of his 
language to the Doric tune. The fol- 
lowing version, for instance, is ex- 
tremely happy and, natural; the dic- 
tion simple, yet not deficient in grace ; 
the versification soft, flowing, and dis- 
engaged : 
“* Thyrsis. 
Sweet is the music which the whispering 
pine 
Makes to the murmuring fountains ; sweet 
is thine, 
Breathed from the pipe : the second prize 
thy due — 
To Pan the horned ram, to thee the ewe; 
And thine the yearling when the ewe he 
takes : 
Asavoury mess the tender yearling makes. 


Goatherd. 
Sweeter thy song than yonder-gliding 
down 
Of water from the rock’s o’erhanging 
crown : 
If a ewe-sheep for fee the Muses gain, 
Thou, shepherd, shalt a stall-fed lamb 
obtain ; 
But if it rather please the tuneful Nine 
To take the lamb, the ewe shall then be 
thine. 
Thyrsis. 
Oh, wilt thou, for thy nymph’s sake, 
goatherd! fill 
Thy pipe with music on this sloping bill, 
Where grow the tamarisks? Wilt sit, 
dear friend, 


And play for me, while I thy goats 
attend ? 


Goatherd. 


We must not pipe at noon, in any case ; 

For then Pan rests him, wearied from 
the chase. 

Him quick to wrath we fear, as us befits ; 

On his keen nostril sharp gall ever sits. 

But thou—to thee the griefs of Daphnis 
known, 

And the first skill in pastoral song thine 
own — 

Come to yon elm, into whose shelter 
deep 

Afront Priapus and the Naiads peep ; 

Where the thick oaks stand round the 
shepherd’s seat. 

There, sitting with me in that cool re- 
treat, 

If thou wilt sing, as when thou didst 
contest 

With Libyan Chromis which could sing 
the best, 

Thine, Thyrsis, this twin-bearing goat 
shall be, 

That fills two milk-pails thrice a-day for 


me ; 
And this deep ivy-cup, with sweetest wax 
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Bedewed, twin-eared, that of the graver 
smacks. 

Around its lips lush ivy twines on high, 

Sprinkled with drops of bright cassidony ; 

And as the curling ivy spreads around, 

On every curl the saffron-fruit is found. 

a - * 

Hard by, a rugged rock and fisher old, 

Who drags a mighty net, and seems to 
hold 

Preparing for the cast: he stands to sight 

A fisher putting forth his utmost might. 

A youth’s strength in the grayhead seems 
to dwell, 

So much the sinews of his neck outswell, 

And near that old man, with his sea- 
tanned hue, 

With purple grapes a vineyard shines 
to view. 

A little boy sits by the thorn-hedge trim, 

To watch the grapes —two foxes watch- 
ing him: 

One through the ranges of the vines 
proceeds, 

And on the hanging vintage slyly feeds ; 

The other plots and vows his scrip to 
search, 

And for his breakfast leave him in the 
lurch. 

Meanwhile he twines, and to a rush fits 
well 

A locust-trap, with stalks of asphodel ; 

And twines away with such absorbing 
glee, 

Of scrip or vines he never thinks — not 
he !” 


This is very lively and agreeable — 
like a sketch of good old Stothard. 
Another merit of Mr. Chapman’s trans- 
lation consists in the care with which 
he interprets his poets: they are not 
pares, but done into English. 
‘ou never forget, from the nature of 
the sentiments put into their mouths, 
that they are Greeks. This propriety 
was unthought of by the earlier trans- 
lators of the classics —even Dryden 
and Pope are not free from censure ; 
and in writers of inferior reputation, 
the absolute disregard of climates and 
chronology is most amusing. In Ea- 
chard’s translations of Terence and 
Plautus, for instance, you meet with 
the lord chief-justice of Athens —a 
man is sent to Bridewell, with his skin 
stripped over his ears— an angry Ro- 
man does not swear by the gods of his 
own Pantheon, but delights in all the 
euphonious slang of Wycherley ; calls 
upon the Lord Harry; and, in order 
to confirm an assertion, declares it to 
be as true as the Gospel! From these 
sins the present translator is free: he 
gives us the thoughts of Theocritus, 
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not his own. You could not letter the 
volume ‘Chapman’s Idyls,” as you 
might “ Pope’s Iliad.” If the reader 
will turn to our remarks upon Theo- 
critus, he will perceive how success- 
fully Mr. Chapman has realised, in the 
following passage, what we there pointed 
out; although the remarks may, pro- 
bably, never have attracted his attention. 
“ On a high hill a forest did appear: 

The brothers found there a perennial 

spring 

Under a smooth rock, filled with water 

clear, 

With pebbles paved, which from be- 

low did fling 

A crystal sheen like silver glistering ; 

The poplar, plane, tall pine, and cy- 

press, grew 

Hard by, and odorous flowers did thi- 

ther bring 

Thick swarm of bees, their sweet toil 

to pursue, 
As many as in the meads, when spring 
ends, bloom to view. 

There lay at ease a bulky insolent, 

Grim-look’d ; his ears by gauntlets 

scored and marred : 

His vast chest, like a ball, was pro- 

minent ; 

His back was broad, with flesh like 

iron hard, 

Like anvil-wrought Colossus to regard ; 

And under either shoulder thews were 

seen 

On his strong arms, like round stones 

which, oft jarred 

In the quick rush, with many a bound 

between, 
A winter-torrent rolls down through the 
cleft ravine.” 

Both of these stanzas are very vigor- 
ously and closely rendered. The word 
thew, employed by Mr. Chapman, 
primarily signifies quality, habit, &c.; 
in which sense it is used by Spenser : 

** Home report these happy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and 
gentle thews.”—Faéry Queen. 

Shakespeare, however, in Hamlet 
and Henry IV., has it in the same 
sense as Mr. Chapman: 

“ Nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk.” 

_These opposite meanings are very 
singular, and might be traced through 
many of the older writers. But to 
return. The request of Pollux to drink 
of the water having been refused, a 
challenge ensues ; whereupon the en- 
raged savage 

‘* Blew a mighty blast. 
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Under the shady planes assembled fast; 

And likewise Castor, in the fight re. 
nowned, 

Hastened and called his comrades to 
the ground 

From the Magnesian ship. With 
gauntlets both 

Armed their strong hands: their wrists 
and arms they bound 

With the long thongs: with one an- 
other wroth, 


Each breathing blood and death, they 


stood up nothing loath. 


First, each contended which should 
get the sun 

Of his antagonist ; but much in sleight 

That huge man, Pollux, was by thee 
outdone, 

And Amycus was dazzled with the 
light ; 

But raging rushed straight forward to 
the fight, 

Aiming fierce blows: but wary Pollux 
met him 

Who fiercer battled, for the blow did 
fret him, 


And, leaning forward, tried unto the 


ground to get him. 


Shouted the Bebryces; and for they 
feared 

The man like Tityus might their friend 
down-weigh 

In the scant place; the heroes Pollux 
cheered : 

But, shifting here and there, Jove’s 
son made play, 

And struck out right and left, but 
kept away 

From the fierce rush of Neptune’s son 
uncouth, 

Who, drunk with blows, reeled in the 
hot affray, 

Outspitting purple blood ; the princely 

outh 


Shouted when they beheld his battered 


jaws and mouth. 


His eyes were nearly closed from the 
contusion 

Of his swoln face ; the prince amazed 
him more 

With many feints, and, seeing his 
confusion, 

Mid-front he struck a heavy blow and 
sore, 

And to the bone his forehead gashing 
tore. 

Instant he fell, and at his length he lay 

On the green leaves; but fiercely as 
before, 

On his uprising, they renewed the fray, 


Aiming terrific blows as with intent to 


slay.” 
But the efforts of Amycus were all 


in vain—the odds were, at least, twenty 


The long-haired Bebryces hearing the \ 
to two: but he was still game — 


sound, 
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** Aiming at something great, the big 
Bebrycian 
The left of Pollux with his left hand 
caught, 
Obliquely leaning out from his position, 
And from his flank his huge right hand 
he brought ; 
And, had he hit him, would have 
surely wrought 
Pollux much damage: but escape he 
found 
Stooping his head, and smote him, 
quick as thought, 
On the left temple — from the gaping 
wound 
A bubbling gush of gore outspurted on 
the ground. 


Right on his mouth his left hand then 
he dashed ; 

Rattled his teeth ; and with a quicker 
hail 

Of blows he smote him, till his cheeks 
he smashed. 

Stretched out he lay; his senses all 
did fail, 

Save that he owned the other did 
prevail 

By holding up his hands. 
didst claim 

The forfeit, Pollux, taking of him bail 

Of a great oath in his own father’s 
name, 

Strangers to harm no more with word or 

deed of shame.” 


Nor thou 


There is an uncommon power and 
freedom in these verses; and similar 
praise must be awarded to the descrip- 
tion of Hercules’ encounter with the 
Nemean lion. We shall extract a por- 
tion of the narrative: 


‘* My flexile bow I took, and quiver full 
Of arrows, and my club, the bark still 
on, 
The stem of a wild olive I did pull 
Up by the roots, when thither I was 
gone, 
Under the brow of holy Helicon. 
But when I came to the huge lion’s 
lair, 
I to the tip the string did straightway 
don, 
And fixed one of the arrows which I 
bare: 
To see, ere I was seen, I looked around 
with care.” 


We do not, understand the line put 
in italics ; don, as Johnson explains it, 
is to do on: but its application appears 
to be limited to apparel. So Fairfax : 
‘‘ The purple morning left her crimson 

bed, 
And donn’d her robes of pure vermilion 
hue.” 


He continues: 
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“« It was the mid-day, and not yet I found 
His traces ; nor could hear his mighty 
roar. 
I saw no herdsman, ploughman, on 
the ground, 
To point me where I should his haunt 
explore : 
Green (grim?) fear kept every man 
within his door. 
Nor till I saw him and his vigour tried, 
Ceased I to search the sylvan moun- 
tain o’er ; 
And ere came on the cool of even.tide, 
Back to his cavern, gorged with flesh 
and blood, he hied. 


His dewlap, savage face, and mane, 
were gory ; 

He licked his beard, while I, yet un- 
espied, 

Lurked in a thicket of the promontory: 

But as he nearer came, at his left side 

I shot an arrow, but it did not glide, 

Though sharp, into his flesh, but with 
rebound 

Fell on the grass. The thick he closely 
eyed, 

His bloody head uplifting from the 
ground, 

And ghastly grinned, shewing his teeth’s 

terrific round.” 


As this seems to be one of the live- 
liest images in Theocritus, we shall 
quote the original, that the reader may 
see how Mr. Chapman has dealt with 
it: 

Aurag o *xoura SiaPowov amo nbovos wx 
smasigey 

OuuBnous, raven ds Bisdeapesy opbarmows 

LxiTTousvs, Aamugous OF yavw uarduke 


odov ThS. 


Polwhele is weak and indistinct: 

“His fiery eyes he lifted from the ground, 

High raised his tawny head, and gazed 
around, 

And gnashed his teeth tremendous.” 


Mr. Chapman, on the whole, is 
excellent ; but both translators have 
overlooked the force of SauBnews, the 
astonishment of the wild beast: 3:?- 
exutv, also, is weakly given in the 
“gazed around” of Polwhele and the 
“closely eyed” of Chapman. The 
word implies a running the eyes through 
—avery graphic illustration ofa startled 
and enraged animal. 

** Then on the string another shaft I 
placed, 

And shot—vexed that the former idly 

flew : 

Mid-breast I hit him, where the lungs 

are placed, 

His hide the sharp, sharp arrow pierced 

not through, 
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But at his feet fell ineffectual too : 

Again a third I was in act to shoot, 

Enraged to think in vain my bow I 
drew, 

When 1 was seen by the blood-thirsty 
brute, 

Who to the battle-thought his angry 

signs did suit.” 


The last line but one weakens the 
picture of the original. 


“ With his long tail he lashed himself, 
and all 
His neck was filled with wrath,— the 
fiery glow 
Of his vexed mane up-bristled; in a 
ball 
He gathered up himself, till like a bow 
His spine was arched: as when one 
who doth know 
Chariots to build, excelling in his art, 
Having first heated in a fire-heat slow 
Bends for his wheel a fig-branch ; with 
a start 
The fissile wild-fig flies far from his 
hands apart. 
Collected for the spring, and mad to 
rend me, 
So leaped the lion from afar: I strove 
With skin-cloak, bow, and quiver, to 
defend me 
With one hand; with the other I up- 
hove 
My mighty club, and on his temple 
drove, 
But broke in pieces the rough olive 
wood 
On his hard shaggy head: he from 
above 
Fell ere he reached me, by the stroke 
subdued, 
And, nodding with his head, on trem- 
bling feet he stood. 
Darkness came over both his eyes: his 
brain 
Was shaken in the bone ; but when I 
spied 
The monster stunned, and reeling from his 
pain, 
I cast my quiver and my bow aside, 
And to bis neck my throttling hands 
applied, 
Before he could recover. I did bear me 
With vigour in the death-clutch, and 
astride 
His body from behind from scathe did 
clear me, 
So that he could not, or with jaw or 
talons tear me.” 


These three stanzas are exceedingly 
well done, and leave Polwhele in point 
of accuracy and truth at a great dis- 
tance, although his version is highly 
animated and poetical. 


“Thus the fell beast, high bounding 
from afar, 
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Sprung, with a sudden impulse, to the: 
war. 

My left hand held my darts, and round 
my breast 

Spread, thickly wrought, my strong pro- 
tecting vest. 

My olive club I wielded in my right, 

And his shagged temples struck with all 
my might ; 

The olive snapped asunder on his head ; 

Trembling he reeled,—the savage fierce- 
ness fled 

From his dimmed eyes; and all con- 
tused his brain 

Seemed swimming in an agony of pain.” 


These are bold lines; but Mr. Chap- 
man, with equal spirit, is infinitely 
nearer the original. In order to con- 
trast these pictures with gentler scenes, 
we give an extract from the Thalysia. 


«Twas when Amyntas, Eucritus, and I, 

Did from the city to sweet Haleus hie ; 

The harvest-feast by that abounding 
river 

Was kept in honour of the harvest-giver, 

By Phrasidamus and Antigenes, 

Sons of Lycopeus both, and good men 
these, 

If good there is from old and high de- 
scent, 

From Clytia and from Calchon, who 
knee-bent 

Firmly against the rock, did make out- 
flow 

The spring Barinna with a footstruck 
‘blow, 

Near which a thickly wooded grove is 
seen, 

Poplars and elms high over arching green. 

Midway not reached, nor tomb of Bra- 
silas, 

We chanced upon Cydonian Lycidas, 

By favour of the Muses: who not knew 

That famous goatherd as he came in 
view 2 

A tawny, shaggy goat-skin on his back, 

That of the suppling pickle yet did 
smack ; 

Bound by a belt of straw the traveller wore 

An aged jerkin ; in his hand he bore 

A crook of the wild olive ; coming nigh 

With widely parted lips, and smiling eye ; 

The laughter on his lip was plain to see ; 

He quietly addressed himself to me. 

‘ Whither so fast at noontide, when no 
more 

The crested larks their sunny paths ex- 

lore, 

And in the thorn-hedge lizards lie asleep ? 

To feast or to a wine-press do you leap ? 

The stones ring to your buskins as you 
pass.’ 

To him I made reply, ‘ Dear Lycidas ! 

All say you are the piper far the best 

*Mid shepherds and the reapers; this 
confessed 
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Gladdens my heart; and yet to put in 
speech 

My fancy, I expect your skill to reach. 

Our way is to a harvest-feast, which 
cater 

Dear friends of ours for richly robed 
Damater, 

Offering their first fruits,—since their 
garner floor 

Her bounteous love hath filled to run- 
ning o’er. 

Let us with pastoral song beguile the 
way: 

Common the path, and common is the day. 

We shall each other, it may be, content ; 

For I, too, am a mouth-piece eloquent 

Of the dear Muses ; and all men esteem 

And call me good : not that I deem— 

Not I, by earth! Philetas I surpass, 

Nor the famed Samian bard Sicelidas,— 

A frog compared with locusts I beguile 

The time with song.” He answered with 
a smile :— 

‘ This crook I give thee,— for thou art 
all over 

An imp of Zeus, a genuine truth-lover. 

Who strives to build the lowly plain 
upon 

A mansion high as his Oromedon, 

I hate exceedingly ; and for that matter 

The muse-birds, who, like cuckoos, idly 
chatter, 

Against the Chian minstrel toil in vain : 

Let us at once begin the pastoral strain ; 

Here is a little song which I did late 

Musing along the highlands meditate ; 

To Mitylene sails my heart-dear love,— 

Safe be the way, and fuir the journey 
prove, 


Safe may my loved one reach the Les- 
bian coast, 
And on the way be wind and weather 
fair! 
With dill or roses will I twine my hair, 
Or on my head will put a coronet, 
Wreathed with the fragrance of the 
violet. 
I by the fire will quaff the Ptelean wine, 
And one shall roast me beans, while I 
recline 
Luxurious, lying on a fragrant heap 
Of asphodel and parsley, elbow-deep ; 
And mindful of my love the goblet clip 
Until the last lees trickle to my lip.’” 


In this passage, though one or two 
words might be changed with advan- 
tage, and the occasional inversions of 
language are inharmonious, the spirit 
of pastoral dialogue is agreeably pre- 
served. The picture of Bombyce is 
drawn in very tender colours, and we 
are quite sure she would have shone 
at Devonshire House—even to the 
eclipse of Mrs. Norton. 
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*‘ Lovely Bombyce! though all men 
beside 

Call you a Syrian, sun-embrowned, and 
dried, 

I call you a transparent sweet brunette. 

The lettered hyacinth and violet 

Are dark ; yet these are chosen first of all. 

For the sweet wreath and festive coronal, 

The goat the cytisus, the wolf the goat, 

And — pursue the plough, on thee I 

oat. 

Would that I had the wealth report hath 
told 

Belonged to Cresus! wrought in purest 
gold 

Statues of both of us should then be seen, 

Due dedications to the Cyprian queen! 

Thou with a flute, an apple, and a rose; 

I sandalled in a robe that proudly flows. 

Lovely Bombyce! beautiful your feet 

Twinkling like the quick dyce ; your 
voice is sweet, 

But your sweet nature language cannot 


tell,” 


These extracts will be amply suf- 
ficient to shew the merits of this con- 
tribution to classic literature ; but, in 
concluding, we cannot refrain from 
adding two or three briefer specimens, 
with which we shall make our critical 
exit. The idyl of Moschus, “ To the 
Evening Star,” is rendered with equal 
elegance and fidelity : 


“* Hesper! sweet Aphrodite’s golden 
light! 

Hesper ! bright ornament of swarthy 
night! 


Inferior to the moon’s clear sheen as far 

As thou outshinest every other star ; 

Dear Hesper, hail! and give thy light 
to me, 

Leading the festive shepherd company. 

For her new course to-day began the 
moon, 

And is already set-—Oh, much too soon! 

*Tis not for impious theft abroad | stir, 

Nor to waylay the nightly traveller: 

I love ; and thou, bright star of love! 
should’st lend 

The lover light, his helper, and his 
friend.” 


The translation of Bion’s “ Elegy on 
Adonis” admits of improvement in 
two or three places; but the last of the 
following stanzas is very beautiful : 


** Come! in those vestments now array 

him, 

In which he slept the livelong night 
with thee ; 

And in the golden settle gently lay 
him — 

A sad yet lovely sight ; and let him be 

High heaped with flowers ; though 
withered all when he 


| 
| 
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Surceased. With essences him sprin- 
kle o’er 
And ointments ; let them perish utterly 
Since he, who was thy sweetest, is no 
more, 
He lies in purple; him the weeping 
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The Loves, ‘ Alas for Cypris !’ weep- 
ing say: 

Hymen hath quenched his torches ; 
shreds and flings 

The marriage wreath away; and for 


the lay 
loves deplore. Of love is only heard the doleful ‘ weal- 
“ Their curls are shorn: one breaks his yr 


bow ; another 
His arrows and the quiver; this un- 
strings 


And takes Adonis’ sandal off ; his bro- 


We sincerely trust, that the call for 
a second edition will enable Mr. Chap- 
man to go carefully over several pas- 


shee sages which admit of improvement, 
In golden urn the fountain-water and to give the finishing touches to a 
brings ; translation which evinces so many 


This bathes his thighs ; that fans him 


signs of taste and scholarship. 
with his wings. 





THE CHAINED EAGLE.* 


Tue Serpent still intrudes in Eden’s bowers ! 
Man’s moral plague-spot rankles everywhere ! 
Least did I deem to see it festering there, 

Within that magic dome of founts and flowers, 
And grottoes cool, and scenery so fair — 

All, save that brand which man delights to wear! 

His world becomes one endless scene of strife, 
Of anguish, and oppression! Angels weep, 

As they behold this despot of the earth 

Rule, with an iron sceptre, those mute things 

Who have the most mysterious gift of life, 

And owe to the same common Father birth; 

Who, taught by instinct, His commandments keep, 
Whilst their oppressor, drunk with power and pride, 
Thy sacred mandates, Mercy! dares deride, 

To ape the monarch ; — though the King of kings 
Has placed a light—a law —within his heart, 
From which he every moment turns apart. 

- x * * 

Behold yon Bird! it is a living thing! 

If life it be to sit, and droop, and gaze, 

Without a movement of that sinewy wing, 

Which once sustain’d him to such giddy height, 
He seem’d a speck to man’s astonish’d sight : 

If life it be to lose all life’s delight, 

And gaze unconsciously, with dim, dull eye, 
On buzzing insects, as they flutter by — 

That eye, which once drank in the solar blaze. 
Yon Bird, so motionless he seems a stone, 

Has yet the breath of life, the spark divine ! 

He has not moved a feather or a limb 
For the whole hour that I have gazed on him, 

Indignant at so proud a being’s plight, 

And thinking only of that poor bird’s wo, 

Regardless of the gay, delusive show, 

Of rocks and waterfalls, above, below. 


ee EEE 


* On visiting the Colosseum, and seeing an eagle that had been chained to a 
rock during a period of six years, night and day, only that it might be an object for 
Spectators of Swiss scenery, artificial cascades, mountains, &c., from the windows of 
a Swiss cottage — the great attraction of that ostentatious show-booth. 
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And can that be the monarch of the skies, 

Who soar’d toward the sun with unscathed eyes ? 
The Royal Eagle sits alone,—alone, 

Chain’d to a rock, Prometheus-like, to pine, 

Year after year, in darkness or sunshine! 

He utters no complaint ; he makes no moan; 

An emblem of Despair! sublime in grief! 

He scorns all pity, asks for no relief. 

Behold those Sparrows, his companions now, 
(As insolent as man, in man’s distress), 
Insulting him with their low happiness ! 

Upon his regal head they chirp and mow, 

As if he were some old decaying bough : 

He heeds them not—~too deep is his despair ! 

Quench’d is all anger in that monarch’s breast ! 
On them he deigns not, e’en one look, one care ; 
Nor on the mimic rock and waterfalls so fair — 

Too much his mighty spirit is opprest. 

Light sorrows in complaining find relief; 

But the sad heart, surcharged with mighty grief, 
Finds all the solace life can e’er bestow 

In deep abstraction,— silent, hopeless wo. 

How thinks that eagle in his hopeless sorrow ? 
Would that I might his secret feelings know ! 

Has he no inward comfort? Grant that he 

Ideal rocks and sunny clouds may see, 

His absent mate, his royal progeny ; 

That blessed visions of the past may cheer 
His present gloom, his every future year : 

And may they brighter glow, poor bird ! to-morrow ! 
Farewell, thou injured monarch of the sky ! 

I would not, if I could, attract thine eye, 

Lest I should rouse thee to deep sense of pain 
Out of thy wrapt and melancholy dream, 

And make thee feel how galling is thy chain. 
Farewell! I will not see thy form again, 

Lest I should send an arrow to thy heart, 

In mercy to thy hapless fate I deem ; 

Yet ere from this Swiss cottage I depart, 
I'll write upon its wall thine Elegy, 

That other hearts may pity thee, like me. 
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Tyrannic man! he has escaped thy power ; 
The vital spark thou didst not give, is fled : 

Thou can’st not torture him another hour — 
The royal captive, thanks to God! is dead. 


Upon his lonely bed he closed his eyes, 
Midst mimic scenes of country grand and free, 
Midst waterfalls, and rocks, and radiant skies — 
As if to mock him in his misery. 


To be an object for a childish toy, 
By thee he had been doom’d to years of pain ; 
Deprived of natural rights, and every joy : — 
Seek out some other captive for his chain! 


Yet pause !-- let Mercy’s golden voice be heard — 

She pleads — not me — for all who breathe and move : 
Since every creature, whether beast or bird, 

Is an effect of all-creative Love. 











Cuap. I. 


Tue old hereditary estate of Hollin- 
shaw, though never of great extent, 
consisted of a soil so rich and valuable, 
that the laird’s rent-roll was supposed 
to exceed at least one-third of the earl- 
doms of Scotland. The estate was not 
entailed ; but it had been customary, 
from generation to generation, to leave 
the eldest son in full possession of the 
property, and set off the rest with very 
small fortunes. These went into the 
army and navy —away to the East and 
West Indies ; and it was an understood 
family compact, that none of these were 
ever to return to their native country 
till such time as they could do so with 
independent fortunes: for the Turners 
were like the Turks, and could bear no 
brother nigh their throne. 

At length the estate, by regular in- 
heritance, came into the possession of 
Andrew Turner, the eldest son of a 
younger brother. He had gone out to 
New Brunswick as a farmer, but did 
not succeed ; for he was an idle, vulgar 
young man, and never would learn any 
thing. But on the failure of the elder 
branches of the family, he came home 
and took possession of that valuable 
property. There was one old lady op- 
posed him, on pretence that her son, 
the true heir, was alive, for any thing 
she knew ; but, as she had received no 
intelligence from him for fifteen years, 
her suit was cast, and Andrew became 
laird of Hollinshaw. He was an igno- 
rant, vain, and foolish man, wholly 
given up to pleasure and folly of the 
lowest descriptions ; as almost every 
low bred man is who steps suddenly 
into a fortune. Such a man, as may 
be well conceived, became the dupe of 
some surrounding squires of no great 
repute, who feasted on his extravagance, 
flattered his vanity, borrowed money 
from him, and got him to sign bills for 
them, all of which he got to pay. In 
short, they led him by the nose to act 
all manner of absurdities; and he, 
being constantly in a state of inebriety, 
lost all recollection of what he had 
done, or knowledge of what he was 
doing, and plunged on in a perfect 
chaos of confusion and dissipation, 
not even regarding the common de- 
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cencies of life. He seemed anxious 
to get through with life and his ancient 
patrimony as soon as possible ; and the 
worst thing of all was, he put himself 
under the sole direction of an old spe- 
cious attorney, named Jacob Evans, 
whom he constituted his factor, law- 
agent, and man of business. This man 
drew all the rents; and, provided he 
kept the laird’s pockets full of money, 
was never required to balance accounts. 
At length Evans began to lend him 
money; then pretended to borrow 
money for him, and got bills and 
bonds on the estate—Andrew knew 
not how many. O that was Jacob’s 
harvest day! and he anticipated no- 
thing less than attaining the whole 
estate for himself and family, provided 
he outlived the laird. The latter, how- 
ever, kicked the bucket sooner than 
might have been expected ; for, after a 
hard afternoon’s drinking in his own 
house, about eleven at night, he drop- 
ped from his seat dead, or died in a 
moment afterwards. His drunken cro- 
nies laughed at him, and boused on ; 
and when one at last proposed taking 
him to a bed, the rest interposed and 
would not allow it, saying, with one 
voice, “ No, no, just let him lie ; he'll 
soon come round again. A sleep al- 
ways sets him on his feet, and does 
him agreat deal of good. Hilloa, laird ! 
You are chased, man—terribly chased ; 
once, twice, thrice chased. Ifthat don’t 
taise him, nothing will. Ha, ha, ha! 
the laird’s dormant—is that the right 
word for it? I say the laird’s dormant. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

At an early hour the sots staggered 
away home to the village, which was 
close by ; and when the servant came 
to remove the things from the table, 
behold there was his master lying on 
the floor stark dead. None of the party 
would believe it, as no one remembered 
a single circumstance relating to it. 
But when they learned that it really 
was true, some of them said “ they 
would miss him very sore ;” others, 
that it was a pity, for he was a kind- 
hearted, inoffensive being, but just 
rather worst for himself; others, that 
it was high time he should be popped 
off the stage, for he was an egregious 
fool, and was laying a fine estate under 
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ridiculous burdens, which it would take 
an age to redeem. 

A meeting of the creditors was called, 
and it was amazing what numbers at- 
tended, although many of them only 
claimed small sums. It was there pro- 
posed, and immediately acceded to, 
that the estate should be put in trust 
for behoof of the creditors ; and as up- 
wards of two-thirds of the debts were 
claimed by Jacob Evans, the attorney, 
he was proposed as acting trustee, 
assisted by a council. A number of 
the creditors looked rather blue at this 
proposal; but Jacob had canvassed be- 
fore, and was certain of being chosen 
by a majority, and, as the chief creditor, 
his opponents could not well object to 
him ; so they sat silent and glum, until 
Mrs. Ewen, landlady of the Black Ram 
public-house, stepped forward, and in 
most unequivocal terms objected to 
Evans’s superintendence of the funds, 
on two very potent charges. 

“In the first place,” said she, “ he’s 
a rascal, whilk I’ll make plain to ye. 
You say he must be the head trustee, 
because he’s the head creditor; now I 
say that’s the very thing that should 
prevent him. Where had. that peel- 
an’-eat creature sae mony thousands 
o’ pounds to lend to his daft profligate 
laird, that’s now gane? Believe me, 
sirs, that, afore silly Andrew came here, 
that body wasna worth a gray groat. 
He often borrowed sma’ sums frae me 
to pay his bits 0’ shop-bills, an’ leev’d 
waur than a nigger. Is it not plain to 
you a’, then, that he has leeched the 
laird, an’ charged him wi’ his ain 
money? for fient a fardin had he that 
he could ca’ his ain, till he was made 
a factor, an’ the late poor booby’s law- 
agent. I protest against sic a man 
being intrusted wi’ poor fo’ks money. 
In the second place, he’s a limb o’ the 
law—a man of quips, quibbles, and 
suspensions ; an’ if ony 0’ ye ever saw 
money put into an attorney’s hand, 
that could ever be got out again, ye 
hae seen mair than ever I hae. We'll 
hae nae limb o’ the law to bamboozle 
and herry us.” 

A number of voices then exclaimed : 
“No, no! for Heaven’s sake, keep us 
out o’ the hands of the lawyers.” But 
the votes were taken, and Evans car- 
ried his point; which confirmed him 
iu his fond anticipations that he should 
soon be laird of Hollinshaw—and he 
had formed the laudable resolution to 
stick at no means in attaining it. He 
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then detailed to them, on the most in- 
disputable evidence, the state of affairs, 
a after the most minute calculation, 
declared that he found himself only 
enabled to pay them one shilling and 
eightpence ie farthings in the pound 
for the present ; but after the bonds on 
the estate were removed, there would 
then be an annual division of the rents 
among the creditors. The men hung 
their heads and groaned, for there was a 
vista of trouble and peculation stretched 
before them, to which they could see no 
end ; but none made any remark, until 
the goodwife of the Black Ram was 
again moved with choler against the 
agent, and she attacked him thus: 
** Ay, ay! an’ is it come to this wi’ us! 
What a master we hae gotten now! 
Now, Jacob Evans, ye auld sneck- 
drawer, ye wad gar us trow, frae that 
particular business-like statement 0’ 
yours, that ye’re an honest, conscien- 
tious man; but weel do I ken there 
was never a greater villain blinket frae 
aneath a red wig.” 

“ Mungo, mark down that expres- 
sion,” said he to the clerk. 

“ Na, but I care naething for either 
you or Mungo, or any pettifogging 
lawyer amang ye. Oh, ye’re a’ tarred 
wi’ ae stick ; an’ that stick’s se/f’ the 
day, an’ self the morn, an’ self on an’ 
on for ever. But I maun look to mysel’, 
an’ I will look to mysel’. See, there 
there is my security for mair than a’ 
that I’m worth i’ the warld.” And 
with that she handed Jacob Evans 
over a paper. 

When he had fairly looked into it, 
he bit his lip, and his countenance 
changed. “ Read, read! let us hear 
what preference she has above us,” 
then resounded from every quarter of 
the room. He then read as follows : 


“© T, Andrew Turner, sole and lawful 
proprietor of the lands and estate of 
Hollinshaw, hereby grant to Mrs. Bar- 
bara Ewen, of the Black Ram inn, secu- 
rity on the farm of Kersmains, its rents 
and immunities, henceforth and for ever, 
until such time as the money owing her 
at my decease be paid up in full, prin- 
cipal and interest. And I further promise 
to extend this missive on stamped paper, 
whenever and wheresoever the said Mrs. 
Ewen may dictate. 

Anprew TuRNER. 
Tuomas Martner, 
Witnesses {fe Marner, 


Antnony Roeson.” 


A buzz then ran through the room: 
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“ Auld Baby’s safe yet—ay, Baby’s 
safe yet, honest woman !” 

“© Mrs. » Mrs. Black Ram, or 
how do they call you—eh?” said 
Jacob Evans, with great pomp and 
circumstance: “ I do opine that this 
document will make you a black ewe, 
at least, with a vengeance. This paper 
must be laid before a higher court than 
this. It is a forgery ; and, therefore, 
with your leave, I must keep it.” And 
all the while he was speaking he was 
carefully folding up the letter, which 
he popped acutely into the breast- 
pocket of his vest. 

Mrs. Ewen was so taken up with 
her grand success, and the congratula- 
tions pouring in to her ears on each 
side, that she neglected taking notice 
either of what was saying or doing, 
until five or six voices whispered into 
her ear at once, “ He has put up your 
letter, Baby ; he has put up your se- 
curity, an’ ye'll never see’t again.” 
Baby, without speaking a word, 
clenched her teeth, and, darting 
through the crowd, in a moment she 
had the astonished attorney by the 
throat, and, with her right hand firmly 
doubled, she gave him such a nab on 
the left temple, that she fairly floored 
him, and then got on above him, knees 
and elbows. 

“ Mungo, Mungo! help, help!” 
roared he out. But Barbara had more 
friends there than the agent; and when 
Mungo made a spring to assist his 
master, he was seized by the skirt of 
the coat and hawled backward at a 
prodigious rate, until his heel coming 
in contact with some impediment, he 
fell likewise flat on his back. He was 
very angry, cursed and swore most po- 
tently, and said they were all gone mad ; 
but they only laughed at him, and said 
fair play was a jewel, and whatever 
punishment Baby thought meet to be- 
stow on him was well wared on such a 
barefaced villain and robber. Both 
master and man shouted out for as- 
sistance, but none came; and at last 
Jacob Evans made play, and tried with 
all his might to force his antagonist off 
from above him, but did not succeed. 
He then accosted her in a voice of fury : 
“Unhand me, I say, you tigress, you 
she dragon, you witch of hell! I say, 
unclasp me, and take your fingers from 
my throat.” 

“Give me my letter of security, 
then. Give me my missive, and all 
is right.” 
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“No, I won't: this letter is a forgery, 
and shall make you dance beautifully 
in a rope for your good manners. It 
would be as much as my credit and 
my life are worth to give up that letter, 
now that I have it in my power; 
therefore I won't.” 

“ Then, here goes!” said Baby ; and 
to him she fell like a day’s work, 
thumping him up with all her energy, 
choking him, and smiting him on the 
face, and always now and then giving 
him a buff on the pit of the stomach, 
which uniformly caused him to utter a 
short bray at every pounce. Baby 
continued to reiterate: “‘ Give me my 
missive, then; give me my letter of 
security, for it is more than all I have 
in the world, and my sole credit rests 
on it. Give it me, I say.” 

“ T’ll see you hanged first.” 

“ Then I'll just use you as a robber 
deserves to be used ; an’ may the deil 
be my customer if I leave an inch 0’ 
life in that fizzenless carcass 0’ yours. 
There! take that, an’ that!” 

He roared out murder; and one of 
the bystanders said, “ You will kill him 
outright, Baby. See, your paper is in 
here.” 

Baby made the buttons of his vest 
birr from the one end to the other in a 
moment. But when the old world’s 
worm saw that he was going to lose 
that (to his grand scheme of aggrand- 
isement) precious document, he fought 
with an energy which any one would 
have thought was far above his strength. 
But Baby throttled hard and struggled 
hard to get her hand into the pocket ; 
and she would have effected it, had not 
the desperate attorney seized hold of 
her thumb with his teeth and bit it to 
the bone; which paralysed Baby, and 
forced her to scream out. But the 
wretch would not quit his hold, until 
Adam Donaldson, the wine and spirit 
merchant, forced his steel-shod cane 
between his jaws and forced them 
asunder. The rest of the creditors 
then interfered, saying this was a 
shameful business, and that they would 
all become security for Baby that the 
missive should be forthcoming in any 
court of law, or wherever called for, 
but they were determined not to see 
their neighbour foully robbed before 
their eyes of the only security she held 
for the greater part of her property. 

The wretch still, however, refused to 
give up the missive, until a few stout 
fellows held him firm and fast, until 
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Baby with her own hand picked her 
letter from his pocket. He then got 
up in a great rage, cursing poor Baby 
to the lowest pit, and added, “ 1’ll do 
for her! I’ll do for her! the reckless 
forging witch! I'll make out her mit- 
timus before I leave the room. I'll 
take instruments and incarcerate her ; 
I'll incarcerate her instantly.” 

** Lord preserve us! hear what the 
deboshed body is saying,” cried Baby : 
“ my trulins, my man, but that wad be 
a trick worth twenty! But I’ll defy you 
wi’ a’ the instruments that ye hae. 
Take ye care that I dinna carcerate 
you first.” 

The whole company burst out into 
a roar of laughter at honest Barbara’s 
mistake ; at which Jacob Evans was so 
highly offended, that he left the meet- 
ing, having effected his great aim, that 
of being made manager of the whole 
Hollinshaw estate. He forthwith took 
possession of the stately old mansion, 
and began his reign with about fifty 
law pleas, disputing every claim against 
the estate, and making counter ones; 
nor would he pay any person a six- 
pence. 


Cuap. II. 


In a beautiful cottage on the estate 
of Hollinshaw, called Silverburn Brae, 
there lived an old lady, known by the 
name of Aunty Margaret. She was 
aunt to the late laird, having been 
married to his father’s brother, who 
died in Tobago, leaving a widow with 
two sons and a daughter. Mr. Turner 
left some property at his death; but 
these islanders contrive to keep all 
the money and rents left by deceased 
persons among themselves; and Mrs. 
Turner (now Aunty Margaret), glad to 
escape from that disastrous climate, 
gave the overseer of a neighbouring 
estate the charge of hers, and returned 
to her friends in Scotland barehanded 
enough. Her eldest son and daughter 
came home with her; but her youngest 
son engaged himself with a planter in 
the West Indies, where he died young. 

The eldest son, William, was about 
fourteen when he arrived in Scotland, 
and his sister Margaret only ten. They 
took up their abode with Mrs. Turner’s 
mother; but William, being of a rest- 
less and impatient disposition, set out 
immediately on a visit to his uncle at 
Hollinshaw. He must have been a 
rash, reckless boy; for, reaching the 
mansion-house just as the laird was 
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sitting down to dinner with some old 
friends (whist players), William laid 
off his bonnet in the lobby, walked in, 
and took his seat at the table among 
the rest, without further introduction 
than merely bowing to his uncle and 
bidding him good day. 

“ What do you want, sirrah?”’ said 
the laird. 

“ [ want my dinner most plaguily 
just now, sir.” 

“ Ay, very frank indeed! Well, 
my boy, you shan’t want your dinner, 
if you will promise to take yourself off 
as soon as dinner is over.” 

“ No, but I won’t though.” 

“ The devil you will not !” 

“ No, the devil I will not.” 

“Was there ever such a front of 
brass ?” said the laird, laughing; for 
he was a good-natured carle of the 
olden style. ‘* And pray, sirrah, why 
won’t you remove from my table when 
I desire you ?” 

“ Because I think I have a better 
right to be here than any that sit at it, 
save yourself.” 

“ Indeed? You are, at all events, 
a bold determined youth. Where do 
you come from, pray ?” 

“ Hollinhill ?” said the youth, care- 
lessly. 

“ Hollinhill? Hollinhill? I think I 
have often heard of such a place. What 
is your name, brave boy ?” 

“‘ Willie Turner, sir.” 

The spoon fell out of the laird’s hand, 
his look grew unstable as he stared at 
the stripling without any speculation 
in his eyes, and then fell a-shaking 
like the leaf of the aspen, for bis soul 
yearned over the son of his beloved 
brother. “ Yes, yes! you are indeed 
my nephew,” said he ; “ many a letter 
T have had from Hollinhill, and sundry 
of them about you. But I have a nice 
habitation provided for your mother ; 
therefore come to me, my boy, that I 
may embrace you, for at present I am 
unable to come to you.” 

The boy, whose heart was melted at 
hearing that his mother and sister were 
so kindly provided for, hasted and 
threw himself on his old uncle’s bosom, 
with his arms around his neck, who 
embraced him, and wept for joy over 
his shoulder. All the rest of the guests 
also shook the boy’s hand, and wel- 
comed him home to the house of his 
fathers. 

When the cloth was removed, the 
card-tables were set; and the laird 
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asked his nephew if he played whist ; 
who replied that he sometimes had 
played at it when a hand was wanting. 
“ You are in the same predicament 
to-night, then, William,” said the laird, 
“ for there are just seven of us, and we 
had agreed to cut each rubber for the 
open hand ; but, since you have some- 
times played when a hand was wanting, 
I shall be very happy to take you for a 
partner.” 

“T have rather a good memory, 
uncle,” said be, “ but I do not know 
all the intricacies of the game; and, 
therefore, at all events, I will not play 
for high stakes.” 

“ Never mind the stakes, Willie, lad. 
Our stakes are always the same,—five 
shilling points, and a guinea the rub. 
But you and I shall join stocks, and 
we'll try to keep up the credit of the 
firm between us.” 

At first the laird and Willie lost, 
and paid out a good deal of money ; 
but the old carles boused at the port 
and the toddy, and soon got muzzy, 
and the laird as much so as any of 
them; and as Willie drank none, he 
kept a sharp eye on their opponents, 
from some symptoms being rather jea- 
lous of them. He found them disposed 
every hand to appropriate more honours 
than they held, which the laird never 
objected to; but Willie convicted them 
every time on the clearest evidence. 
The very next hand after one of these 
convictions Willie suspected a re- 
nounce, but said nothing, until it fell 
to him to play, and he was the last. 
“I'll thank you to shew me the last 
trick,” said he. It was turned up 
of course. “ Very well,” said he, 
“TI challenge that trick ; lay it aside, 
and we will speak with you about it 
afterward.” 

“Snip, snap, snorum,” said the 
parson—for it was he who had re- 
nounced: ‘* I beg your pardon, gentle- 
men.” 

“ You are most welcome to it, sir,” 
said William ; * for on that renounce 
we count three more, which gives us 
exactly the game and the rubber.” 

“ Ay, this is snip, snap, snorum, 
indeed,” said the parson ; but the faces 
of the two losers grew very red ; and 
as for the laird, he laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks in streams 
at seeing his old cronies, who had 
pinioned him so oft, snubbed and 
confounded by the acuteness of a 
stripling—he laughed until he could 
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not distinguish the cards of the next 
hand. In short, though with perfect 
civility, William bamboozled the two 
old carles so, that they could not play 
one throw to any sense; and at every 
trick which they lost the minister re- 
peated the sublime exclamation, “Snip, 
snap, snorum,” and at every trick which 
they won his associate asked the query, 
“‘ D’ye think men are mice?” At the 
end the laird and his nephew counted 
17/. 5s. of clear profits, which was all 
put into Willie’s purse; and there is 
no doubt that the acuteness of the 
stripling at this his uncle’s favourite 
game endeared him to the old fellow 
exceedingly, for that very night he took 
him into his library and addressed him 
thus : 

“ Now, William, my boy, Iam most 
happy to see you; and, as I told you, 
as soon as I heard of my brother’s death, 
and that his widow and family were 
coming home, I provided and fur- 
nished a beautiful residence for her, 
within half a mile of a free school, 
and I shall make her comfortable as 
long as she lives; but I expect that 
you will remain with me. You are not 
my heir apparent, but I wish to Heaven 
you were ; for your cousin, Cochrane 
Turner, is a headstrong, obstreperous 
fool, and takes every method in his 
power to vex and cross me. But what 
could I do but, in conformity with an 
old family rule, settle my whole family 
estate upon him and his heirs, which I 
have done. But you are my heir pre- 
sumptive, and the estate may devolve 
on you; though I confess it has not 
much chance, for Cochrane is not many 
years older than yourself. But I think 
he will be glad of your company and 
kind to you; for he has no associates 
but jakeys and knaves, and not a re- 
lative in the country except we two, 
beside your mother and sister; there- 
fore I think he will be glad of your 
society —for, poor fellow, with all his 
faults, I hope he has a good heart.” 

Cochrane did not arrive for two days, 
when a sharp altercation at once began 
between his uncle and he about his 
parting with some favourite horse of 
the old man’s. But the laird, recol- 
lecting himself, dropped the quarrel, 
and said, “I forgot, Cochrane; this 
is your cousin, William Turner, come 
home from the West Indies.” On 
which Cochrane, who had entered with 
his riding-whip in his hand, and co- 
vered over with mud, strode by William, 
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who had held out his hand to him, with 
a look the most insulting, exclaiming, 
“ Cousin! whew! D—n all such 
cousins! None of your warming-pan 
tricks upon me, old one! I know 
what I am, and, by G—, I know what 
you are—that’s better. Cousin, for- 
sooth! Poogh !” 

This was so outrageously grand, that 
William could not refrain from burst- 
ing out into a horse-laugh, as the heir 
was manifestly drunk. The savage said 
nothing, but looked thunders and light- 
nings at the youth. The altercation 
between his uncle and he then began 
more fierce than ever about the ex- 
change of horses, and losses on the turf 
to sharpers and jockeys; on which 
Cochrane’s choler rose so high, that 
there was not a degrading and re- 
proachful epithet in our language which 
he did not call him by. William lost 
all patience, for the old laird seemed 
to be awed at the savage brutality of 
his heir. 

* Do you know or recollect whom 
you are speaking to, sir?” said 
William. 

*“ Yes, by G—! I do know who I 
am speaking to, but you do not; and 
remember I tell you so, Mr. upstart 
beggar. I know for what purpose you 
have sought the place; but I'll defy 
youand your precious uncle both. I'll 
learn you to know who is master here.” 

William was just beginning an in- 
temperate reply, which would have 
brought matters to a disagreeable issue 
at once, had not the laird interfered ; 
which once more turned all the ruffian’s 
rage against him. 

** Never mind him, dear William,” 
said the old man: “ it is too often thus 
with me. Never regard what he says. 
You see he is beastly drunk.” 

“ Who is it that says I am beastly 
drunk? Who has the insolence to sit 
in my own house, look in my face, 
and say I am beastly drunk? I say 
such a fellow deserves chastisement, 
were it not that the dotard is below 
my vengeance.” And waving his arm 
round his head like a maniac, he went 
furiously away in the direction of the 
stables; but turning suddenly back, 
he said, “ Come along with me, young 
un ; I want you to see these tits of mine, 
which uncle kicksup sucha dust about.” 
William followed him without hesita- 
tion ; and as soon as they were within 
the stable-door, Cochrane locked it 
and put the key in his pocket; then 
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turning fiercely on William, he said, 
“And so thou'rt come here to be 
master, art thou ?” 

“ T came with no such intent, sir. 
I came to see an uncle who has all 
along been very kind to my parents.” 

“Oh, ay! Yes, I see how the land 
lies, and all your laudable motions and 
intentions ; but if I do not knock them 
on the head for once, my name is not 
Cochrane Turner, nor am [I laird of 
Hollinshaw. Come, strip ; and in the 
first place I'll lash you like a dog till 
I flay you alive, and then I’ll hang you 
up over that there joist; and then pick 
up the next lairdship you can get. 
Come, strip ; strip, I say !” 

“ What does the savage brute 
mean ?” 

“ T’ll let you feel that in a short 
time. So you won’t strip, as I com- 
mand you? Well, it shall be the 
worse for you.” 

He then began a-lashing furiously at 
William with the whip ; but the latter 
closing with him, soon found that, 
what with drunkenness, rage, and 
cowardice, his cousin was no match 
for him, or any body who had spirit 
to attack him, for his whole frame was 
shaking. He wrested the whip from 
him in a moment, and the first lash he 
got at him he blinded both his eyes. 
William then did ply the whip to some 
purpose, and scourged the savage till 
he jumped and capered round the 
stable, swearing and roaring like a 
bull; but William continued his chas- 
tisement without any mitigation, until 
the other, seizing a sharp stable-fork, 
ran furiously at him to stick him 
through the heart. William received 
the lunge on his left arm, which both 
the prongs of the fork ran through ; 
and that moment, with the loaded butt- 
end of the whip, he knocked the mon- 
ster down. He then set a foot on each 
arm, and holding the bloody fork above 
his breast, ordered him to take a solemn 
oath never to lift a hand to him again 
as longas helived ; but all that Cochrane 
would do was to roar out “ Murder, 
murder !”” 

At length Gabriel Wilson, the groom, 
hearing the dreadful uproar in the 
stable, tried to get in, but could not; 
so running up to the barn, which was 
above the stable, and opening the trap- 
door, dropped down beside the belli- 
gerents at once, and seizing William, 
he pulled him off the young laird, 
asking him what he meant. 
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“ Your ruffian young master there 
brought me into the stable, locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket, 
with the avowed intention of murder- 
ing me. I have mastered him, but am 
badly wounded.” 

Cochrane then began a cursing and 
damning him for a liar; but finding 
the stable-door key in his pocket, he 
shook his head and said, “* Mr. Coch- 
rane, I can read your fortune. You 
will either go very shortly to the gal- 
lows or a mad-house.” 

He then led the bleeding young man 
into the house, who told his uncle his 
story as shortly and calmly as he could. 
The old man was paralysed with rage 
and indignation ; and sending one ser- 
vant for the village surgeon, he ordered 
Gabriel to ride straight to the sheriff, 
and get a warrant and proper officers 
to commit his nephew to confinement. 
In running to the stable he met with 
Cochrane, who looked rather raised 
and frightened. 

“ Wh—, why, what is the hurry, 
man ?” said he. 

“ The matter, man!” exclaimed the 
other: “‘ my boding has turned out 
true already. The young gentleman is 
killed ; and here am I hurrying to the 
sheriff for a warrant and officers to 
commit you to a mad-house, to try to 
prevent your execution. You are a 
lost man now, and I’m sorry for it.” 

Cochrane had for years had some 
indefinable horrors of a mad-house, 
from a consciousness, perhaps, of his 
unbridled passions ; so, without taking 
leave of any one, he mounted his tit 
and fled—never stopping, night nor 
day, till he crossed the border, and 
at last sought concealment among the 
Yorkshire jockies. 

The laird and William now got time 
to converse quietly together; and the 
latter testifying a strong desire to go 
abroad, and there being a great de- 
mand at that time for young men to 
go out to India, his uncle easily pro- 
cured him a cadetship and high interest 
with some of the directors. So off to 
India he went, and for several years 
wrote home regularly; but at length 
he was lost, and no more heard of. 

The old laird lived only four years 
after this period, and then the black- 
guard Cochrane got possession of that 
fine estate, beside great riches, which 
he made to fly at a fine rate; but, by his 
imtemperance, he came to his end in a 
very short time. Then silly, absurd 
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Andrew got the property; and, ulti- 
mately, it came under the superintend- 
ence of the redoubted attorney, Jacob 
Evans : which brings me to the point 
at which I was obliged to fly off at a 
tangent. So, in the next chapter, I shall 
return to Aunt Margaret, and her grand 
persecutor, Jacob Evans. 


Cuap. III. 


Maysie M‘Fee, the village grocer, 
came into the Black Ram inn one 
afternoon—not on a formal visit, but 
on a friendly call, in the bygangin. 
So they smoked a pipe in the large 
kitchen together, and began a crack, 
which didna end till lang after the 
gloaming. 

“ Dinna ye wonder, Maysie, how 
auld Auntie Margaret, o’ the Sillerburn 
Brae, has subsistit for this mony a year? 
I’m sure the salary that the auld laird 
settled upon her has been ill paid, an’ 
now it will be waur paid than ever; 
for I daresay ye ken that the auld Jew, 
Jacob Evans, courtit her bonny daugh- 
ter, Margaret, as was thought by most 
people, with the view of getting some 
claim on the estate—that the lassie 
refused him very saucily, an’ took 
Willie Bell, the poor parish dominie.” 

* An’ very right she was, Mrs. Baby. 
To think o’ sickan a flower as her takin’ 
an auld withered scrub like Jacob. I 
own an’ do declare, woman, it wad hae 
been waur vor sawcrilege. But, how- 
ever Auntie Margaret lives, she pays 
a’ her debts regularly four times a-year, 
an’ comes to the kirk wi’ as good a 
gown as ony i’ the parish. It is thought 
that the unhealthy lad that boards wi’ 
her supports her gayan well. But I 
hae news to tell ye, Mrs. Baby. When 
Margaret Turner refused the auld law- 
yer, I own an’ do declare the body fell 
into a devil of a rage, an’ swore to be 
revenged ; an’ hasna forgot his threat, 
for nae farrer gane than yesterday he 
comes to our minister (no a very good 
man, ye ken, an’, gin a’ tales be true, 
rather waur than the other), an’ he says, 
‘Mr. Duntbook,’ says he, ‘ ye ken 
that, by a law in your presbytery, no 
probationer can be admitted as a 
parish teacher ;—a very proper law, 
as they are merely birds of passage. 
But, moreover, you know, Mr. Dunt- 
book, that this young rascal never was 
legally settled, but merely succeeded 
his father, and taught in his place; 
therefore, get him turned out instantly, 
Tam now in the place of the parish- 
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patron, and must see order restored 
after such a woful defaultment.’ 

“ ¢ You are right, sir—quite right,’ 
said the minister; ‘ the thing shall be 
done: I shall bring it before the first 
ery and support your motion. 

epend on it, the thing shall be done.’ 

“Then away goes Jacob to Mr. Shaw, 
the ruling elder, and gave him the same 
injunctions ; but there he met with a dif- 
ferent man. He, indeed, was obliged to 
acknowledge the illegality of Mr. Bell’s 
settlement; but that, he said, he could 
easily procure for him. ‘ He is a most 
accomplished scholar,’ added he, ‘ and 
an excellent young man; and if we 
turn him out of his school, what is to 
become of the young couple, who are 
very poor?” 

“¢ That is their look-out, not ours, 
Mr. Shaw. I must see order restored 
in the parish, and insist on the fellow’s 
dismissal.’ 

“¢T shali oppose it with all my 
influence, Mr. Evans, and I hope that 
is at least as much as yours ; for if we 
turn away so valuable a master, what 
are the children to do for their educa- 
tion ?” 

“ «That is their parents’ concern ; 
not yours nor mine, Mr. Shaw. How- 
ever, I shall let you see what I’ll do, 
and that very shortly.’ 

*“ An’ mair nor that, he has gien 
Aunty Margaret a legal warning away 
frae her bit house an’ pendicle that 
her brother-in-law settled her in for 
life, foreby five hunder merks off the 
estate, whilk he’ll no pay a copper of, 
but has gien her a charge o’ horning 
for what she has received.” 

** The body’s surely gaen mad wi’ 
his grand success in roguery. I declare 
he’s just going about like an evil spirit 
frae the pit, doin’ a’ the mischief he can. 
I wish I had pu’d out his thrapple when 
I had the chance, an’ right on my side.” 

“I wish ye had, for ye cou’dna hae 
done the country sae good a turn. But 
I heard a queer piece o’ news the tither 
night, yet darena bid ye believe’t; for 
I got it frae John Gordon, the drunken 
change-house keeper, ye ken, an’I fear 
it is ower good to be true. But ye 
shall hae’t as | had it. John comes in, 
ye see, gayan drunk, as he’s always, 
an’ he says, * Maysie, ye auld jaud 
that ye are, ye maun lend me twa 
bottles o’ whisky for a day or twa.’ 

“« ¢ Na, fiend be i’ my fingers then, 
John,’ says 1; ‘ for, when I lend ye 
whisky, ye pay me back in stuff that’s 
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no saé good as my bottle washing. 
Down wi’ your dust, or gang wantin’ 
your whisky.’ 

“« Ah, ye auld gawd glyde!’ said 
he, ‘ ye ken if I had had the siller I 
wadna hae offered to borrow ; but there 
are three king’s messengers come in, 
an’ I dinna like to pit them away, an’ 
I maun hae drink to them.’ 

“ ¢ His presence be about us, John!’ 
says I, ‘ what can the king’s messengers 
be seeking here? Lown an’ do declare, 
man, ye hae gart my heart loup to my 
mouth.’ 

“ ¢ Aha, lucky ! there’s things gaun 
on, an’ that gayan secretly too, that ye 
ken naething about. But, if ye’ll gie 
me a dram, I'll tell ye something that 
will make ye fidgin fain. Ay, woman, 
it will gar ye dance round an’ round 
that counter, an’ snap your fingers. 
Give me the dram, will ye ?’ 

«Ye ken weel, John, that I never 
grudge you a dram when I think ye 
stand in need o’t; but, really, ye hae 
gotten ower muckle the night already.’ 

“ ¢ Weel, weel, then, L’ll take hame 
my secret to the king’s messengers 
again; an’ if ye winna lend me the 
whisky, [ ken where I can get it. If 
ye lose me, ye lose ane o’ your best 
customers, ye auld rowdess. Out wi’ 
the dram, will ye? Ay, that’s like 
yoursel now. Fill’t to the brim— 
dinva be fear’d. Here’s good health 
t’ye, ye auld devil, an’ muckle luck!’ 
An’ wi’ that John touts off the great 
glassfu’ o’ whisky. 

“ ¢ Now, John,’ says I, ‘ I hae im- 
plemented my part o’ the bargain; 
now for yours. Tell me a’ that ye 
ken about the errand o’ the king's 
messengers.’ 

«Na, no ae word,’ says he, ‘ unless 
ye gie me another dram.’ 

“¢ Dear, man, if I wad gie ye 
another dram like that, ye coudna 
speak a word, let be telling me a story ; 
but I shall gie you ane some day, when 
ye stand mair in need o’t.’ 

“ ¢ Na, no ae single word, till I get 
another dram.’ 

“© Weel, here is the dram,’ said I, 
filling it up, and setting it down on the 
shelve behind me; ‘ but, till aince you 
tell me out your story about the officers, 
not a drop of it you taste.’ 

“ John looked at the spirits with 
an eye that I saw, if his life depended 
on the secret, out it wad hae come. 
‘ Weel, ye auld curst kerlin, gin it 
maun be sae, it maun be sae. Then 
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ye maun ken that there’s a great officer, 
a commander-in-chief, or something, 
comin’ hame frae the Indies to claim 
Hollinshaw, an’ kick Jacob Evans out, 
wi’ his head foremost. What think ye 
o’ that, auld hellicat? That's a piece 
o’ news for ye! He, he, he! The 
body that is kicking every body out, 
an’ cheatin’ every body, to be turned 
out himsel! It’s quite grand. Gie 
me by the dram, will ye? 

“ ¢ But, John, what about the king’s 
messengers /—ye hae never said a word 
about them.’ 

«“ ¢ Whisht! for gudeness sake, 
whisht!’ and then, whispering in my 
ear over the counter, he added, ‘ They 
hae been sent out here by the king an’ 
his lords o’ session, to take infethment 
o’ the land in this great East Indian 
prince’s name. Isna that perfect as- 
surance that my news are true ?” 

“*¢ Hae, there’s your dram, John,’ 
says 1; ‘an’ gin your news be true, 
come in an’ I'll gie you ane ilka day 
this month when ye're thirsty; an’ 
there’s the twa bottles o’ whisky to 
the king’s officers. I’m only fear’d, 
John, that ye hae been tellin’ me a 
parcel o’ lees, for the sake o’ the spirits.’ 
John lookit unco queer, like ane wha 
is rather caught ia an ill turn; an’ 
what to mak o’ him an’ his story I 
dinna ken. He was drunk, to be sure; 
but when I said sae to him, he leugh, 
and said, ‘ Just a flam, auld lucky ; 
ye’re ta’en in:’ an’ away he went, 
wi’ his whisky aneath his twa arms, 
laughin’. For a’ that, I think there is 
some truth in the story; but fearing he 
had gaen ower far, he wantit to retract : 
for the fact is, that there was three men 
o’ the law there, an’ executing some 
business wi’ great secrecy, which took 
them to his quiet mean house a’ the 
night.” 

The two dames now adjourned to 
the parlour to their tea, but still the 
chat went on. 

“ Mrs. M‘Fee, that is the best piece 
o’ news that I ever heard in a’ my life,” 
said she of the Black Ram. “ An’ I 
think there will be some truth in it; 
for that very night, when it was late, 
wha should come rambling in here but 
auld Gabriel, the auld laird’s groom. 
He was drunk, indeed ; but when he 
came into our kitchen, he threw off 
his coat an’ his waistcoat, an’ danced 
an’ sang till he feli down. [ hae a 
kind o’ respect for the honest fellow. 
Ye ken what the country says about 
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him an’ me, but that’s a’ nonsense ; 
I’ll never marry —at least I think sae. 
But I comes to him, an’ raised him up 
by the hand. ‘ What's the matter w’ye, 
Gabriel !’ says I: ‘ Are ye gane wud ?” 

‘¢ «Na, ma dear Mrs. Baby,’ says he, 
‘]7’m na gaen wud ; but I hae seen a 
ghaist.’ 

“¢ A ghaist, yegomeral? An’ is that 
an object to gar ane dance an’ sing till 
they fa’down? Wha’s ghaist was it 
that ye saw?’ 

*©¢The ghaist o’ our laird, mem; 
no the auld laird, but the young ane. 
Whisht, whisht!’ An’ then he pointit 
at his arm, an’ shook his head, an’ 
bang’d up again, an’ caper’d round 
the floor, dancing an’ singing wi’ a 
most obstreperous voice — 


‘ Hoy, the Turners! the Turners! 
An’ hey, the Turaers for ever ! 
The Turners shall yet hae their ain, 

An’ leave us nor bother us never !’ 


An’ there he sung ‘ The Turners!’ till 
all the people of the house gathered 
around him; and I was obliged to 
take him into the bar, stripped as he 
was, an’ lock it; an’ the insolent rascal, 
as soon as he got me there, he pushed 
me up to a corner an’ kissed me. Poor 
fellow, he was tipsy — but he is a very 
honest fellow ; and I could get no more 
out of him, though I promised him that 
which I never mean to perform.” 

“There is something a-brewing, 
Mrs. Baby, I own an’ do declare, 
as sure as I’m spreadin’ this shive o’ 
bread wi’ your bonny fluther-gowan 
butter. But that’s ae comfort, what- 
ever change takes place, it canna be 
nae waur wi’ us; for we are under sic 
a tyrant as never was born—a dirty, 
upstart, cheating body! I hope you 
will get your soom paid you.” 

“ Ay, I hae him safe for principal 
an’ interest, an’ hae the sherra’s decreet 
for it. But as for Gabriel, poor fellow, 
the auld laird settled“an annuity on 
him for life ; but, ye see, a’ things gaed 
to sixes an’ sevens under the block- 
heads wha succeeded ; sae that I fear, 
gin I war to take him, whilk I[ dinna 
intend to do, I fear he wad bring but 
sma’ support to the Black Ram, Now 
tell me this, Maysie: ye hae tried baith 
states, whether is a single life or a 
married life the best ?” 

“ T hae had but twa gudemen, Mrs. 
Baby —stout, rackle chaps, baith o’ 
them; but it was me that keepit the 
house aboon baith their heads. An’ 
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yet, though I ken that I am better 
without a husband, as far as profit 
gangs, yet 1 own an’ do declare, if I 
got the offer of a third ane the morn, 
I wad snap at him.” 

The conversation of the two carlings 
now naturally fell into details which, 
though of great moment, and would 
be deeply interesting to some, yet for 
fear of the caprice of human nature, 
which is disposed to find most faults 
with what it likes best, I must pass it 
over, and proceed with the regular 
history of the Turners. 


Cuap. IV. 


There was one day, about the end 
of August, that there was a man came 
in to Aunty Margaret, a kind of mu- 
latto, or rather half-cast, and he asks, 
in a very civil manner, if she could 
take him as a boarder, as he wished 
retirement, and had been long in a 
foreign climate, and felt himself in 
precarious health. He did not much 
care about the conditions, he said, as 
he had plenty of money—all that he 
wanted was quiet and retirement and 
plain diet. Aunty Margaret said, that 
perhaps the taking in of a half blacka- 
moor as an only lodger, a man about 
the same age with herself, would rather 
look curious in the eyes of the world ; 
she would recommend him rather to 
take up his lodgings with her daughter 
Margaret, who was married on the 
parish-schoolmaster, and had plenty 
of rooms for boarders, several of which 
were unoccupied. He lost no time in 
posting off to the dominie’s, which was 
about two miles distant, in the heart 
of the village, and asked the mistress 
of the house if she could accommodate 
him with a dining-room, parlour, and 
bed-room, fora season? No, she could 
not. Mrs. Bell was then a handsome 
young lady, about twenty-two, with 
two little chubby boys, the one in her 
arms, the other at her knee. He took 
them both on his knee, and kissed and 
caressed them; and the little imps, 
instead of being afraid of the blacka- 
moor, clung to him; and Mrs. Bell, 
to her astonishment, saw the tears 
trickling from his eyes as he embraced 
them. 

The stranger went back to Silverburn 
Brae that same night, and told Aunty 
Margaret that her daughter could not 
take him in, and that he must insist 
on being her boarder, on whatever 
conditions ; for that he liked the place, 
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and liked her, and had some hopes 
that they should be long in parting. 

Aunty Margaret said that she never 
had taken in any boarders, and never 
intended doing so; but that he was 
most welcome to remain with her for 
a few days, or weeks, until he could 
find a proper lodging-house, and it 
should cost him nothing. The blacka- 
moor wiped his eyes, and thankfully 
accepted the invitation. But that very 
night, at tea, Aunty Margaret says to 
him, “ I wonder very much how you, 
being a foreigner, should speak the 
English, or rather the Scottish language, 
so well, so that | understand every word 
you say. Pray, where did you serve?” 

“Tn Hyderabad, in the East Indies.” 

“ In Hyderabad, in the East Indies ? 
What regiment, if you please?” 

“In the eth, or St. George’s light 
cavalry.” 

Aunty Margaret set down her cup 
and looked intensely at the stranger ; 
but her breath seemed to cut, and it 
was long before she could speak again. 
At length she put on her spectacles, 
on pretence of looking for something, 
and then she raised her face and looked 
at him through the spectacles ; but still 
she had not power to ask any questions, 
until near the time of going to, bed, 
when she did venture to ask him if he 
knew one William Turner, a lieutenant 
in that regiment. The stranger said 
he knew him well, and was much in- 
terested in him; but he was taken pri- 
soner at the great battle of Berar, and 
carried with others into the Nizam’s 
country, where they had been closely 
confined in a dungeon, till very lately 
that a remnant of them had been re- 
deemed by treaty, of which number 
William Turner was one; and he, after 
receiving arrears of payment for thir- 
teen years, was allowed to return home 
on full pay, on account of his great 
sufferings. He now bore the rank of 
captain, had lately returned to Scot- 
land, and was this night kneeling at 
his beloved mother’s knee. ‘“ Have 
imprisonment and a burning clime so 
changed me, that my mother does not 
know her only son?” 

Mrs. Turner was one who had the 
complete mastery over her feelings; 
and perceiving at once the necessity 
for keeping this great discovery a secret 
for some time, to prevent the machina- 
tions of a wretch who neither feared 
God nor regarded man, she neither 
screained nor fainted, but shed abund- 
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ance of tears in silence over her beloved 
William. No meeting could be more 
tender; but, in the midst of their 
cougratulations, who should arrive but 
Mrs. Bell. She felt interested in the 
sunburnt stranger; and no sooner had 
he left the house than she fell into 
deep thought, so deep that it distressed 
her; and for several hours, when spoke 
to, she could not return an answer. 
She was certain she had seen the 
stranger before, aud thought it was in 
the West Indies, when she was young. 
At length her eyes began to beam with 
joy, and her heart to palpitate ; and 
she said to her husband, “ William, 
I could wager the kingdom to a crown 
piece that yon sunburnt stranger is my 
brother.” 

** Dearest Margaret, that is impos- 
sible, and so much Asiatic blood in 
him.” 

*“‘Notadrop! The darkness of his 
hue proceeds from his having roasted 
so long in a torrid clime, and, more- 
over, he was dark of complexion from 
his childhood. I know every turn of 
his features, on proper recollection ; 
and yet it is strange how old he looks. 
Take notice of the children, for I must 
follow him.”” Which she did, and found 
him kneeling at his mother’s knee ; 
where she kneeled beside him, em- 
braced him, aud wept for joy. 

This discovery was a great release ; 
for old Evans had every thing prepared 
and in readiness to turn out Mrs. Tur- 
ner, and Mr. Bell, her son-in-law, and 
wreaking mischief on many others on 
the estate beside these. His malice 
seemed to increase with his power 
of doing mischief; but he was pre- 
paring himself for an unregretted fall. 
Captain Turner's identity was com- 
plete: the register of his and his sister's 
birth in the West Indies, and letters 
from his colonel and commander-in- 
chief, stating the period of his services. 
And it was a lucky thing for him that 
he had visited his uncle, for several of 
the old servants made oath to his iden- 
tity; and Gabriel, with exultation in 
his looks, caused the captain to cast 
off his coat, and shewed the wounds 
in his arm when stabbed by his cousin 
with the hayfork. Every thing being 
thus self-evident, the old miserable 
attorney, although for some time led 
to suspect that some mischief was a- 
brewing against him, never could divine 

what it was, till it was called at the 
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church-door that the true proprietor of 
Hollinshaw had arrived to take pos- 
session of his patrimonial estate ; and 
all who held not their leases or feus of 
him behoved to appear and produce 
their rights ; and such as did not would 
be driven from the estate. Jacob Evans, 
and his clerk Mungo, rode night and 
day, consulting with lawyers ; but the 
tables were turned, and not a hole left 
whereby he could manage to get in a 
finger. Daft Andrew’s bills and bonds 
were of no avail, for he never had been 
laird, but merely an interloper while 
the true heir was living; and it so 
happened that, the very day on which 
Evans had set to turn out Mrs. Turner 
from her habitation, she and her son 
turned him out of the mansion-house 
of Hollinshaw. He tried every method 
to warp the law in his own favour, 
all without effect; and at length the 
captain compromised the matter him- 
self, by proffering to pay the other all 
that he could prove to have been his 
own, or earned in an honest way of 
business ; but not a farthing of what 
had been made from the estate during 
the time he had been factor and agent 
for an intruder and an idiot. Jacob 
was glad to grasp at the offer, as the 
captain told him that, in case of refusal, 
he would make him forthcoming for all 
the bygone rents. 

Jacob Evans soon after died, it was 
thought of a broken heart for the loss 
of the grand property, and his bills and 
bonds for 30,000/.; but had he even 
retained it, he had neither child, 
nephew, nor niece, to leave it to. 
What strange, inconsistent beings we 
are! for always the less need of money 
we have to leave behind us, the more 
anxious we are to attain it; which 
seems to be a part punishment of the 
avaricious man’s sins. Captain Turner 
seems to have had a little of the spirit 
of retaliation in him; for he instituted 
a suit against the Rev. Mr. Duntbook, 
for behaviour of the most immoral and 
revolting kind, and got him turned out 
of his parish church, retaining the third 
of the stipend for life; and in the 
church he established his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Bell, who is reported to have 
been a good and amiable divine, though 
not very brilliant. His son, William 
Bell Turner, is the proprietor of Hol- 
linshaw at this day ; and this is all I 
have to relate of the family of the 
Turners. 


The Morning and Evening Papers. 


THE MORNING 


As this is, on all hands, admitted to be, 
if not actually “ a crisis,” something 
very like it, it may not be inopportune 
to examine, for a moment, the way in 
which the “ best possible public in- 
structors” are marshalled —what, in 
this respect, is the relative strength of 
parties ; in other words, the influence 
exercised by the daily press on the 
public mind. In attempting a hasty 
estimate of this, we shall make no 
allusion to the known or suspected 
proprietors, editors, or writers, in the 
papers treated of,—an announcement 
which may possibly displease those 
who delight “ to season their fire-side 
with personal talk.” This we can’t help. 
But, inasmuch as the parties just al- 
luded to are not * before the court,” 
we extend to them the consideration 
which we claim for ourselves, namely, 
an abstinence from assertions which 
it is impossible to substantiate. As to 
allusions, we never condescend to that 
sneaking style of composition ; being, 
on the contrary, distinguished by an 
amiable candour, which has been im- 
mortally characterised by the Duke of 
Wellington in these two words, “ no 
mistake.” 

We have one preliminary remark to 
make, of a very gratifying nature to 
the readers of Fraser’s MaGazine. 
It is, that the balance of newspaper 
power is incontestably in favour of the 
Conservative party. The views and 
principles of the papers in this interest 
are very naturally matter of dispute in 
many quarters; but no one, having 
any claims to discrimination, can, we 
should imagine, deny that in informa- 
tion, energy, eloquence, wit, humour— 
all the qualities, in fine, which impart 
an interest and a charm to public writ- 
ing—the Conservative papers leave 
their opponents immeasurably behind. 
We merely state this as a fact, of which 
every man, who pleases to give himself 
the trouble of comparison, may satisfy 
himself any day in the week. As we 
said before, this fact does not affect 
the merits of the questions discussed ; 
it relates only to the mode of discuss- 
ing them. And we cannot but congra- 
tulate our readers, that this intellectual 
superiority distinguishes the “ right 
side.”” That it does so is highly for- 
tunate; for never was the necessity 
for great and combined abilities more 
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urgent than at this juncture, when no 
man can tell what new orders . the 
prime minister may receive from his 
premier—what new sacrifice may be 
claimed to appease for a moment, and 
but for a moment, the ravenous maw 
of an insatiable demagogue. 

First on ihe list of daily papers 
stands, of course, 


THE TIMES. 


A friend of ours has remarked of the 
late Lord Castlereagh, that, in all the 
caricatures of his day, the noble lord, 
however quizzically represented, always 
looked like a gentleman. This charac- 
teristic was necessary to the preserva- 
tion of any resemblance, however slight. 
So, of the Times, we may say that how, 
and for whatsoever, abused and vilified, 
the eminent talents engaged in it are 
always acknowledged. Even the very 
nicknames given to it are all indicative 
of the power of that journal. Such 
designations as the “ Thunderer”’ sug- 
gest, to him who hears or reads them, 
other ideas than those of ridicule. It 
is felt to be, as it unquestionably is, 
the leading journal of Europe. Many 
years ago the Edinburgh Review, ata 
time when Brougham, Jefferey, Macau- 
lay, and others, wrote essays for it, 
put forth a criticism on the press of 
the day, in which a sort of attack was 
made on the Times, to the effect that 
it was ever “ strong upon the stronger 
side,” and all the rest of it. What has 
since occurred? Jeffery and Brougham 
have been made lords, and Macaulay 
has become a great man ; the “ strong 
side”"—the Whig side—has had all 
sorts of fine things to dispose of; but 
the Times has been “ strong” against 
this side. And, to say the truth, it has 
not only had the giant’s strength, but it 
has used it like a giant. It is, beyond 
question, the most formidable foe the 
Whigs and Radicals have to contend 
with. Other journals, whatever their 
merits, have none of them, for an equal 
length of time, had so strong and com- 
manding a hold on the public mind as 
the Times. In “ the court, the camp, 
the city, and the grove,” wherever you 
may find yourself, a sight of the Times 
newspaper is, among men, an indis- 
pensable necessary of life. In the city, 
this is especially observable. That part 
of the paper called the “ city article 
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is conned as a matter of duty by mer- 
chants, stockbrokers, and speculators 
of every shade. You will hardly get a 
decided answer from any one of them 
till he has seen the Times. Is it not 
the same in politics? Be a man’s 
opinions what they may on a question, 
he must see what the Zimes has to say 
upon it. The “ leader” is law with 
one class; and with the other it is a 
production which must be read, in 
order that the best possible answer 
may be given to it. This, in general, 
amounts to nothing more than contra- 
diction: for the “ Thunderer” never 
fulminates till he has argued. Having 
once done this having made out his 
case—he revels in the consciousness 
of power, and pours peal after peal on 
his terrified antagonists, till they cower 
prostrate on the field. On recovering 
their self-possession, they fire a few 
shots, and strut off in a very amusing 
style of self-satisfied valour; which, of 
course, no one thinks it necessary to 
disturb. 

The position at present occupied by 
the leading journal is conclusive as to 
its extraordinary power. Nothing else 
could have maintained it against that 
furious storm raised by the Whigs and 
Radicals, when the Times declined to 
countenance, first the pranks of Lord 
Brougham, and subsequently the pro- 
fligacy of the present patch-work ad- 
ministration. The discussions on the 
Reform-bill had given abundant evi- 
dence of the value to be attached to 
the talents and influence of the Times. 
And a blank day it was for the Whigs, 
when they saw that this journal was 
too thoroughly English in spirit and 
character to aid or abet, or, indeed, 
to tolerate, the transference of the great 
powers of the state into the hands of 
the Irish agitator. The Whigs well 
knew that a large and most important 
ciass of the community, who had sup- 
ported the “* Reform-bill” as a “ final 
measure,” and not as the “ first ofa 
series of organic changes,” were ready 
to follow any able leader who might 
Oppose the movement. They also knew 
that the Times would be, of all leaders, 
the most influential for this class. And 
80, in fact, it proved. Look at the 
Situation of parties now, as contrasted 
with what it was when the Times with- 
drew its support from the Whigs. The 
Conservative ranks are swelled by all 
those who, but for the decision, energy, 
and patriotism of the leading journal, 
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would, in all probability, have remained 
passive, refusing to surrender to the 
Radicals, and unwilling, from old pre- 
judices and associations, to join the 
Tories. At that critical juncture in 
the popular feeling, the Times, in fer- 
vid and powerful appeals, called on 
every Englishman, who was true to 
the king and the constitution in church 
and state, to forget all past animosities, 
all minor points of difference, and to 
support the crown in its efforts to save 
our common country. The appeal was 
responded to with enthusiasm. Con- 
servative associations have since mul- 
tiplied in the metropolis and through- 
out the country ; and we now see 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham 
cordially co-operating with Sir Robert 
Peel. We are aware that this is not 
all attributable to this one journal; 
nor are we ignorant or regardless of 
the great services performed by other 
portions of the Conservative press, 
All we wish to urge is, that the 
decided line adopted by the Times, 
fixed the wavering at a most import- 
ant moment, and gave adequate and 
encouraging expression to a widely 
spreading feeling of Conservatism 
among those who had supported the 
Reform-bill as an absolute and final 
settlement of a great public question. 

That this public-spirited act of the 
Times, misrepresented as it was by the 
enraged faction thus abandoned, may 
have had a momentary effect on its 
circulation, is possible. If any such 
effect was produced, it has by this 
time, we are confident, ceased to exist. 
Apart from the merits of the journal, 
and the patriotic motives of the act, 
there was a boldness about it which 
the British people never fail to estimate. 
Courage, in all its forms of resolute 
effort, is a favourite quality amongst us. 
We all feel that 


“A high guerdon waits on minds that 
dare” — 


and there can be no danger of any per- 
manent injury to the Times from the 
spluttering vilification of the palsied 
pens that have been raised against it, 
for advocating the English party. For 
this is the true name of the Conser- 
vative party. All the nicknames that 
the flagging intellects of the minis- 
terialists can invent cannot alter the 
fact, that the very life and soul of the 
Conservative party is the determina- 
tion to uphold the constitution of Eng- 
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land against the demagogue of Ireland. 
This, then, is the English party—a 
party to which the leading journal, 
we are happy to say, belongs, and 
which is fully sensible of the import- 
ance of such vigorous co-operation. 


THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


This is the chief organ of the go- 
vernment. In zeal it is second to no 
paper in London; but in method, ta- 
lents, aptitude, power, and elegance 
of composition, it is not to be named 
in the same day with its chief anta- 
gonist. It is thoroughly devoted to its 
party; but no longer possessed of those 
claims on public attention which dis- 
tinguished its palmy days in the time 
of Perry and the youth of Moore. In- 
deed, it seems to have grown more 
feeble and inefficient in proportion to 
the exigencies of its situation. It is 
understood to be in wealthy hands; 
but that, as we said at the outset, is 
beyond our’ present inquiry. We 
merely allude to the circumstance as 
indicative of the low rate of power 
in the party generally, when the princi- 
pal ministerial organ, able to hold out 
the ordinary inducements, is unable to 
obtain the services of ordinary talents. 
A practised eye cannot but observe in 
this paper almost daily evidence of that 
want of the “ hand to execute,” without 
which a strong cause is injured, and a 
weak cause must of necessity fail. 
You perceive the poirts the writers in- 
tend to make,— you know what they 
would be at,—and you almost feel 
disposed to prop their hobbling de- 
crepitude. Referring, we presume, to 
their former files from time to time, 
they are disposed to try the facetious 
style, once so effective in the Chronicle ; 
but nothing can be less amusing than 
these attempts. Look, for instance, at 
the “ squibs” in this paper—a kind of 
composition which, from the latitude 
of personal remark permitted in it,and 
the very nature of the subjects treated 
of, it were, one would imagine, impos- 
sible to render utterly dull and devoid 
of any interest or point whatever. Yet 
this the poet of the Chronicle contrives 
to do, and more. In_half-a-dozen 
stanzas you are sure of having four 
which cannot be read aloud, from the 
halting nature of the versification. Now 
this is really inexcusable, and we should 
imagine most injudicious in any public 
print. Ifpeople have the will, without 
the power, to be prodigiously severe, 
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why don’t they adhere to the safe and 
level flats of prose, and abstain from 
hanging the tatters of their imbecility 
along the lofty heights of rhyme? But 
we presume the ruling powers of the 
Chronicle know their own affairs best. 
Certain it is, that nothing but a strong 
sense of the importance of such “ things 
in prose and verse” as we see in this 
paper, could induce any one to give 
them insertion. Perhaps the Chronicle 
finds it necessary to write down to its 
readers. Ifso, we can only lament the 
necessity. 

It is a sad instance of that indolent 
temperament which neutralises the most 
shining talents, to find the very ex- 
perienced squib-writer Lord Palmer- 
ston, and his brother lords in politics 
and literature, J. Russell and Morpeth, 
refusing to give a tuneful note or so to 
the “ leading organ” of their govern- 
ment. How appropriately would a 
squib entitled “ Don Carlos” come 
from Lerd John, already so famously 
associated with that Spanish title by a 
tragedy, which, unread to this hour, 
preserves a virgin freshuess in its ve- 
nerable oblivion for any amorous anti- 
quary who may be “ i’ the vein!” 
And who could say more softly sweet 
and tenderly sentimental things on the 
general question than the noble foreign 
secretary, who, by the way, should he 
wish to particularise, might perpetrate 
most pathetically on the loss recently 
sustained by Queen Christine in the 
death of Mr. Muitoz. As to Lord Mor- 
peth, though he has intimated to one 
of the most fascinating women in Eng- 
land that he can’t well write for An- 
nuals so long as Lord Mulgrave bores 
him about business, still, it could not 
cost him much additional trouble were 
he to “ Chronicle” his “ small beer,’ 
and lend his “‘ countenance” (!) for the 
public entertainment. But we fear 
there is no hope. Palmerston pouts 
at the probable downfal of Mendizabal ; 
Lord John Russell is inconsolable for 
the loss of his cousin-german, the 
chimpanzee ; and Lord Morpeth is en- 
gaged in the superfluous labour of 
“ making mouths” at the want of tem- 
per evinced in the “ blowing up” just 
given to King William’s statue by the 
whole-hog-Liberals of Dublin. So the 
Chronicle must e’en shift for itself. 


THE MORNING POST. 


This is eminently the fashionable 
paper, and as such enjoys an influence 
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more distinguished than any attainable 
by political exertion. Not that there 
is any deficiency in this latter respect. 
The Post is always ready for duty, the 
unflinching advocate of the party to 
which it belongs. It was so through 
the one great struggle which this gene- 
ration has undergone,—it will doubtless 
continue so in that which, to all ap- 
pearance, we have yet to undergo. 
What we meant by saying that, as the 


fashionable paper, it possessed the most 


enviable influence, was simply this,— 
that it is the “ Pet of the Petticoats,” 
the darling of the boudoir, the oracle of 
the drawing-room, and the soft re- 
corder of ball-room beauties and courtly 
presentations. Were the subject on 
which we are now writing to be sub- 
mitted to the decision of Almack’s, or 
any other fashionable congregation of 
female beauty, who can doubt the na- 
ture of the decision to which that fas- 
cinating court would come? The fair 
umpires would indubitably declare 
that all the other papers were so stupid, 
and so full of those “ horrid politics,” 
that they were not to be thought of; 
but the Post / a general order would 
be issued requiring all loyal ladies, as 
they valued their own charms, to be 
every morning each * at her Post,”—a 
pun which we make merely to shew 
that we can be as silly as our enemies 
sometimes, however we may fall short 
of them in sheer stupidity. To re- 
turn. The high favour in which the 
Post stands in the bowers of ladyhood 
is well deserved by that journal. In 
all matters interesting to the female 
world of fashion this paper has always 
the best information, which it employs 
in a discreet manner, imparting just as 
much of private affairs as the public 
ought to know, and no more. Parties, 
— that great business of the season,— 
balls, concerts, public amusements of 
every kind,—in fine, 


‘* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs [the female] frame,” 


find in the Pos¢ their first announce- 
ment and most graceful commenda- 
tion. And oh, the delightful columns 
of contemporaneous history presented 
by this paper on the morning after Her 
Majesty’s drawing-room! Not only to 
that select circle who are privileged to 
approach the throne on such occasions, 
but equally, and even more so, to 
those who never can enjoy that privi- 
lege, is this record a subject of the 
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liveliest interest. By the aid of a 
vivid imagination, the fair readers 
have the brilliant scene present to 
them,—the names and dresses of the 
distinguished actresses are before their 
eyes,— and, without much difficulty, 
they dream the rest. Half-a-dozen 
mad-cap sisters scrambling for the first 
peep at the Post on such a morning is 
the most amusing romp in the world. 
It generally ends in a compromise, as 
most contests now-a-days do. One 
holds the paper, and the others, cluster- 
ing round, fall * to such perusal of its 
face” as might put a less pure-minded 
publication out of countenance. Are 
we not right in calling this an enviable 
influence? So exhilarated do we feel 
by the very thought of it, that we must 
have another pun. It is, that the Post 
is in imminent danger of perishing by 
fire, because it is continually passing 
through the most ¢aper fingers in the 
kingdom. “ Motley’s your only wear.” 


THE MORNING HERALD. 


In politics this paper is Conserva- 
tive, having, like the Times, refused 
to join the rough-shod ride called “ the 
Movement.” It enjoys a very exten- 
sive circulation,— more, we believe, 
from the variety of its matter, and the 
moderation of its tone, than from any 
party considerations. On some ques- 
tions it has highly distinguished itself, 
—such as criminal punishments, the 
poor-laws, and more recently the Pal- 
merston policy in the Peninsula. On 
all these questions its views are of a 
comprehensive and liberal character, 
and marked by perfect sincerity and 
love of truth. This latter quality has 
recently caused umbrage to the foreign 
secretary, who, it is to be presumed, 
gave a hint to Mendizabal that he 
might outrage a British subject with 
impunity, should the latter be too scru- 
pulous in the veracity of his communi- 
cations home. Accordingly, the Span- 
ish minister sent the Madrid corres- 
pondent of the Morning Herald on his 
travels. The proprietors of the paper 
behaved with great spirit on the occa- 
sion ; and we shall take good care to 
remember their suggestion, should 
things take such a turn in Spain as to 
cast Mendizabal again upon our hos- 
pitable shores. We shall, as suggested 
by the Morning Herald, take the li- 
berty of asking that eminent constitu- 
tion-monger, what sort of hospitality 
he shewed to our countryman when 
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interrupting the discharge of his du- 
ties, merely because he discharged 
them honourably? He might, we are 
told, have remained, if he had left off 
“ embarrassing the government.” Em- 
barrassing his grandmother! Really, 
when the personal liberty of a British 
subject is at stake, it is too much to 
meet us with a musty and unmeaning 
phrase. The gentleman in question 
was commissioned by the Morning 
Herald to send home a true and faith- 
ful account of the political condition of 
Spain,—that is, of the state and pro- 
spects of parties, and also of the state 
and prospects of the civil war. It is 
very likely that, on the faith of the ge- 
neral accuracy of the foreign informa- 
tion in this paper, and of the high mo- 
ral character it enjoys, many of its 
readers may have been guided in their 
commercial transactions by the com- 
munications of the correspondent in 
question. Be this as it may, he was 
sent out to discharge a distinct duty, 
and not to do the bidding of Mendiza- 
bal, or of any other minister whatever. 
He was sent to tell the truth, and he 
told it. Mendizabal, anxious to hum- 
bug Europe, or, perhaps, solicitous 
about “ Spanish,” found this would 
not do. It “ embarrassed the govern- 
ment.” And, unless the correspondent 
desisted—that is, unless he either falsi- 
fied, or withheld, facts in his communi- 
cations—he must pack off. The gen- 
tleman, of course, treated the alternative 
with scorn, and left Madrid. ‘ Obey, 
and remain; disobey, and depart!” 
said the Chinese to the “ Barbarian 
Eye,” Lord Napier. “ Lie, and re- 
main; tell truth, and depart!” said 
Mendizabal to the correspondent of the 
Morning Herald. “There are no 
two ways.” What a capital mandarin 
Mendizabal would make! We recom- 
mend him to try a trip to China, when 
Carlos is enthroned at Madrid. 

It is no bad illustration of the utter 
absence of all chance of propitiating 
furious partisans, to observe the way in 
which the moderation of the Herald is 
spoken of by the ministerial press. 
The Times, vigorous, impassioned, bold, 
and eloquent, is called the “ Thun- 
derer.” The Herald, calm, consider- 
ate,and reflective, is called the ‘“‘ Grand- 
mother!” How difficult it is to please 
a querulous partisan ! 

As we have already said, the Herald 
has a very extensive circulation,—se- 
cond, we believe, to none but the 
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Times. We can sincerely say that the 
more widely it circulates the better for 
society,—inculcating, as it does, sound 
principles of constitutional freedom ; 
and by its courteous tone and spirit 
soothing, as far as may be, the asperi- 
ties of political conflict. 


THE STANDARD. 


This is in the true sense of the word 
the high-church paper. It advocates 
the highest interests—those of the 
church—with untiring energy, unrival- 
led skill, and incomparable power. By 
these features it has been distinguished 
from the commencement of its consist- 
ent career to the present moment. And 
its consideration among enlightened 
Protestants is commensurate with such 
distinguished merits. When the Duke 
of Wellington’s inauguration as chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford af- 
forded the undergraduates an oppor- 
tunity for the display of their youthful 
enthusiasm, few of the names proposed 
elicited more rapturous cheers than 
that of “ the editor of the Standard,” 
—a compliment which we remember 
was acknowledged on the following 
day in very touching and gentleman- 
like terms. The style of this paper is 
peculiar to itself, among the daily jour- 
nals. The Examiner, some years ago, 
stated that the Standard, if it possessed 
no other merit, undoubtedly had that 
of accustoming its readers to the forms 
of reasoning. It certainly does possess 
this merit; but this is only one of many. 
The closeness of reasoning is not more 
remarkable than the profundity of 
thought and feeling, the varied erudi- 
tion, and the elevated tone of moral 
energy by which its disquisitions stand 
distinguished. It is now the great, 
the only, Conservative evening paper, 
—its fellow labourer, the Albion, hav- 
ing, to use an electioneering phrase, 
“ resigned in favour” of the Standard. 
To no surer advocacy could the Con- 
servative interests be committed. 

While mentioning the Standard, we 
are reminded of one act, in particular, 
which ought not to pass unheeded. 
When the late Mr. Cobbett died, the 
melancholy event was noticed in the 
Standard—a journal every way op- 
posed to him in politics; and how 
was it noticed? In one of the kindest 
and most honourable tributes ever paid 
by one great intellect to the memory 
of another. At the time, or shortly 
after it, we had the pleasure of quoting 
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a portion of the article in question, 
when ourselves engaged in considering 
the character of that extraordinary 
Englishman. These are touches which 
deserve to be commemorated, forming, 
as they do, a pleasing relief to the 
rancorous animosities customary in the 
strife of politics. 

The circulation of the Standurd 
must, we should imagine, be very 
great. One thing is certain, that it is 
an especially difficult thing to lay hold 
of it in clubs, taverns, reading-rooms, 
and other places of general resort. 
There are few better modes than this 
of coming to a sound conclusion on 
the subject of newspaper circulation. 


THE CLOBE, 


This is the evening organ of the go- 
vernment. It is ably conducted, but, 
under its present management, too apt 
to make its capabilities subservient to 
personal pique; as, for instance, the 
other day, in the case of Disraeli the 
Younger. It is well known that a 
most furious paper-war was carried 
on, some time ago, between Disraeli 
and the Globe; the former assuming 
that a particular individual was his 
hidden enemy in the paper, and pep- 
pering away accordingly in the Times, 
but giving his own signature. Whether 
Disraeli was right in his conjecture, or 
otherwise, we know not. But, whether 
or no, the Globe was reprehensible in 
associating his name with that of the 
member for Evesham, when noticing 
the unfortunate cause which that hon. 
member was so ill-judged as to bring 
into court. This we cannot but think 
an abuse of the privileges of a public 
writer. Disraeli has only to mind what 
he is about, and it will, we think, take 
a better head than any connected with 
the Globe to do bim injury. He is 
sure to come in; and, once on the 
floor of the House of Commons, if he 
doesn’t come out, then ate we no judges 
of the past, present, or future: for, 
assuredly, he has a ‘*‘ passionate and 
creative soul”—a quotation at which 
he will probably smile.* 

Some evil-disposed persons, wishful 
to injure the Globe, have set about a 
report, which, to say the truth, is very 
generally believed, viz. that Lord Pal- 
merston has a paramount influence 
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over it. Sure it is, that the Globe 
expresses a more continual admiration 
of the noble lord’s foreign policy than 
any other paper in London. And, as 
will sometimes happen, when one per- 
son entertains an extravagant admira- 
tion for another, the very peculiarities 
of his lordship’s manner seem to have 
been copied by the Globe. A certain 
air of faded dandyism distinguishes 
some of the articles on foreign affairs, 
much resembling the self-satisfied 
simper of the noble secretary himself. 
Altogether, however, the Globe is the 
best-mannered paper on the minis- 
terial side. 


THE SUN AND THE TRUE SUN. 


We class these two papers together, 
because they both give what is called 
a general support to the government. 
This is the only point of resemblance. 
The Sun is in good circulation, and is 
celebrated for its expresses on occa- 
sion of any important debate. It does 
wonders in this way. The paper is 
well conducted, abstaining from any 
very violent heats and animosities. It 
is true that it regards its opposite name- 
sake with no great affection ; but that is 
to be accounted for on grounds which, 
being wholly of a private nature, we 
shall not meddle with. 

The True Sun is an ultra Radical 
affair, and in no great circulation. It 
narrowly escaped success when under 
the energetic management of Mr. John 
Bell, who, but for the legal persecution 
of a “liberal” government, would now 
be in the enjoyment of the just reward 
of his enterprise and industry. How- 
ever, that’s a long story. Suffice it to 
say, that the glory of the True Sun went 
from it wholly when this gentleman 
abandoned it, and that it has not 
since regained the position to which 
his talents had raised it. 


THE COURIER. 


‘* Now, readers, stop your noses, all and 
some, 
For here’s a ton of midnight work to 
come !” 


This paper has always had a nick- 
name of some kind, expressive of the 
contempt in which its character, intel- 
lectual and political, is held. Up toa 
short time back, it rejoiced in the title 


* Why was not Disraeli present at the Westminster Conservative dinner? No 
doubt he had a right to stay away if he chose; but the sensation he recently created 
in the country justifies us in urging him to come forward on all fitting occasions. 
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of the “ crawling Courier ;” till, on a 
change of hands, it was christened 
anew the “ scratching Courier,” in 
consequence, it is said, of its perpetual 
grubbing out every possible chance of 
a ministerial gift or job, great or small, 
for the Scotch Whigs, who have come 
up in such locust-swarms, that we may 
take to dear old England the poetic 
language of Cowper concerning the 
defacement of another fair country : 


‘ A race obscene, 
Spawn’d in mm muddy beds of Nile, 
came forth, 
Polluting Egypt. 
plains, 
Were covered with the pest. 
were filled, 
The croaking nuisance lurk'd in every 
nook, 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers, ’scaped, 
And the land stank — so num’rous was 
the fry.” 


Gardens, fields, and 


The streets 


These gaunt expectants have their ap- 
propriate organ in the ‘ scratching 
Courier.” We shall consider the set 
of tunes played on this hurdy-gurdy ; 
but first, a word on the manner of the 
performance. The following extract is 
from the Standard of April 13, 1836: 


‘* We have a second debt to pay to 
Sir Ronald Ferguson. We are bound 
to acquit him of having employed the 
Courier for his defence. It certainly is 
due to Sir Ronald, to ask pardon for hav- 
ing inadvertently imputed to him any 
thing so disgraceful as a connexion with 
the recent articles of the Courier. As to 
the Courier itself, though we are by no 
means unconscious of an abstract ability 
to answer it in its own style —for the 
continued attempt to write like gentle- 
men has not, we believe, disqualified us 
from writing en Courier — we cannot an- 
swer that journal as it deserves without 
offending our readers ; and, therefore, its 
very false and very stupid article of last 
night, and all its future articles in the 
same strain, shall pass unnoticed by the 
Standard.” 


The testimony of the Standard on a 
point of gentlemanlike bearing is con- 
clusive ; but, if further proof were 
wanting, nothing more is necessary 
than for any of the few persons who 
ever look at the Courier to read any 
given sentence of it aloud. This is, 
we admit, a task of some difficulty, 
as its trashy notions are not conveyed 
in the English language; but, by ‘the 
help of a glossary, you may make out 
the meaning. As we have alre: udy said, 
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and repeated, we have nothing to do 
with the individuality of the writers in 
any paper. Whether the present organ 
of Scotch Whiggism be, indeed, com- 
manded by one ‘of the valiant body of 
horse-marines, so celebrated in history, 
or not, is nothing to us; but, as we 
read the papers every day, we cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that he is one 
“ frae the North ;” for the Times about 
a month back said as much, and migity 
was the wrath therefore! How very 
odd that you can’t call a Scotchman 
a Scotchman without offending him! 
This is a novel feature of their national 
character, which we presume has been 
brought into play by their determina- 
tion to possess themselves of England 
altogether. We think a fine-hearted 
Scotchman, like Professor Wilson, or 
a jovial-hearted Scotchman, like Peter 
Robertson, and persons of the like 
description, would be the last to skulk 
from an acknowledgment of their na- 
tive land. But then, to be sure, they 
live in their own country — the “ never- 
go-bock-again” principle is not theirs. 
It is only Scotchmen who have that sort 
of ravenous attachment to England, that 
you might deem “ increase of appetite 
to grow with what it fed on”— it is 
only these who resent any reference to 
their barren birthplace as a personal 
affront. What stuff! A good fellow 
is a good fellow all the world over; 
and a clever fellow is, by his very in- 
tellects, a cosmopolite ; devoted, it is 
true, to his home, his friends, his coun- 
try, in the first instance, yet sympa- 
thising with all mankind. But if the 
Scotch are to din us, as they always do, 
about the nationality of every “ great 
mon” they have to boast of, we beg to 
say that, when their “‘ little men”’ force 
themselves into notice, the said Scotch 
must have the credit of the “ wee things.” 
Tlonour to all that Scotland can produce 
of distinguished and of good !—but her 
donkeys are not to be more reverentially 
handled than our native asses, merely 
because they happen to have grad: ated 
on thistles. Nemo me impune lacessit, 
we have heard facetiously translated as 
a warning against promiscuous hand- 
shaking north of the Tweed. It appears 
that our facetious friend was wrong ; 
and that Nemo me impune lacessit 
means (under the Whigs), “ Let no 
man call me a Scotchman,—so long 
as the Whigs have any thing to give 
in England.” 

The two great characteristics of the 
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“ scratching Courier” are political ig- 
norance and literary stupidity,— sister 
flowers, equally worthy of the same 
sterile soil. The ignorance of this 
Whig paper is something absolutely 
astonishing. Where can the writer 
have lived for the last few years? It 
is a positive fact that the commonest 
occurrences in public life, matters 
which, one would imagine, no man 
could live among his fellow-citizens 
without being fully conversant with, 
the Courier knows nothing of whatever. 
Its blunders are beyond the belief of 
any one who has not read them. They 
adorn every public question with per- 
fect impartiality. The poor body keeps 
“pushing on, pushing on, pushing on,” 
all to no purpose; blunder follows 
blunder, in leaden succession ; and we 
should not be at all surprised were the 
“ scratcher” to be found some fine 
morning to have scratched himself a 
suicidal grave in the bosom of a mare’s 
nest. Awfu’! 

The intellectual stupidity is every 
way worthy of the political ignorance. 
One good chance the Courier had of 
securing public attention, namely, its 
quarrel with Lord Brougham, at that 
time lord-chancellor. What did it do? 
Why, it disgusted the public by its 
paltry, poking way of conducting the 
case ; it being obvious to the dullest 
apprehension that there was some mi- 
serable personal grudge —the low un- 
dergrowl of a baffled place-hunter— 
and not the bold and vigorous on- 
slaught of a patriotic spirit, at work. 
How different from the way in which 
the “ Thunderer ” treated the same 
subject! We have now not the smallest 
doubt that, whatever was Brougham’s 
offence in this quarter of the Courier, 
he was quite in the right. Another 
chance has fallen in the Courier’s way, 
in some channel of communication it 
possesses with the British Legion in 
Spain. Wholly disapproving of tiat 
expedition, we shall not say a word 
against those composing it. They are 
(more’s the pity!) British subjects ; 
and we wish them well and honour- 
ably out of the false position into which 
Whiggery bas allured them. We know 
nothing of the class of men who went 
out, further than that, judging from the 
newspaper reports, they must be sad 
scamps, or so high-flying a Liberal as 
the gallant member for Westminster 
would not find it necessary to give 
them so very much of lash-work to 
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undergo. But, from all that we have 
seen and heard, the Legion is officered 
by as gertlemanlike a class as could be 
found or wished for. Here, then, was 
a line of communication to be turned 
to some account. And we appeal to 
any man who takes the smallest interest 
in the Spanish struggle, whether the 
Courier is to be compared, in the 
nature and style of its articles on this 
subject, with the Morning Herald? 
After all, it is very natural. If Genius 
turns whatever it touches to gold, we 
think it only fair that Dulness should 
transform to lead or dirt whatever she 
lays her clumsy paws upon. This the 
Courier does accordingly. 

Perhaps it would be as well to give 
an instance of this pure Scotch Whig’s 
peculiarities. We will do so; and 
shall select one of recent occurrence, 
—one strongly marked by the two 
characteristics, ignorance and stupidity, 
of which we have spoken. It further- 
more bears on its leaden surface a 
stamp of meanness and low insinuation 
worthy of its other qualities. Lord 
Lyndhurst, whose celebrated judgment 
in the case of Small v. Attwood is well 
known to all men, professional and 
non-professional, is, by his high cha- 
racter and judicial qualities, far beyond 
the reach of the Courier’s claws. True; 
but the malice, impotent though it be, 
must work —the venom must “ swel- 
ter ;” and the Courier, accordingly, 
scratches itself into a furious inflam- 
mation about this same case of Small 
v. Attwood. And on Friday evening, 
April 15, 1836, the following article 
appeared. We beg our readers to 
peruse it attentively ; and, having done 
so, to decide on the justice of our 
description, when calling the Courier 
ignorant, stupid, and mean. 


“The great cause of ‘Small v. Att- 
wood’ was heard by Lord Lyndhurst, 
when chief baron of the Exchequer, who 
gave therein an elaborate judgment for 
the plaintiff. Against this decision (which 
has been termed Lord Lyndhurst’s ‘ crack 
judgment’) the defendant appealed to 
the House of Lords. When the appeal 
came on, the great seal was in commis. 
sion — none of the commissioners being 
peers. As, therefore, the House of Lords 
was without a chancellor, it had been ar- 
ranged that Lord Brougham and Lord 
Lyndburst should sit in that court, quasi 
chancellor, to hear equity appeals ; and 
thus it happened that an ex-chief baron 
(the first chief baron of the Exchequer ever 
raised to the peerage) became a judge in 
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his own cause. This circumstance may 
have been unavoidable ; though there 
are not wanting cases in which a law 
Jord has delicately and prudently gone 
out of his way to avoid the indecent or 
painful task of sitting as judge in an 
appeal against himself. But, however 
this may be, Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Brougham were occupied with the ap- 
peal against Lord Lyndhurst during 
some weeks of last session. The case, 
however, on account of the enormous 
length of the proceedings, was not then 
brought to a close ; but the further hear- 
ing —that is, the hearing of a smaller 
portion of the case which remains un- 
heard—was postponed to the present 
session. Meanwhile, Lord Brougham 
becomes unable to attend in the House 
of Lords. There is now, consequently, 
but one person to hear the rest of the 
cause, and to give judgment. And why 
not? it may be asked, since a single 
judge is perhaps better than three or 
two. Because, the answer is, of the pe- 
culiar nature of the case; or, rather, of 
a peculiar personal objection to the indi- 
vidual judge. If any person but Lord 
Lyndhurst had joined Lord Brougham 
in hearing great part of the appeal last 
session, that other law-lord might pro- 
perly have heard the ease out, and passed 
judgment. But this is Lord Lyndburst’s 
own case; an appeal against his judg- 
ment; a question which deeply involves 
his legal reputation; a matter in which 
he, being human, must take the strongest 
personal interest. It would then be too 
bad, supposing it to be unnecessary, that 
this second hearing of the appeal should 
be left to Lord Lyndhurst alone. So 
monstrous a proceeding is to be avoided ; 
but how 1—by treating all that was done 
last session as null and void—by hav ing 
the whole case reLeard by Lord Cotten- 
ham, as chancellor. If, we repeat, any 
other person than Lord Lyndburst had 
joined Lord Brougham, in the first hear- 
ing of this appeal against Lord Lynd- 
hurst, all the delay and vast expense of 
a second hearing might have been spared. 
So much for the past. 


‘* But now what is about to happen ? 
Either we have been misinformed, and 
shall have to make humble apology to 
Lord Lyndhurst, or that noble lord does 
not intend to leave this appeal against 
himself in the hands of other law-lords 
against whom it is not directed. He in- 
tends, unless we have been greatly im- 
posed on, to take part in the (for him) 
third hearing of this cause. One should 
think, that he would gladly avail himself 
of the opportunity presented by the ad- 
dition of Lord Langdale and Lord Cot- 
tenham to the peerage, to get rid of a 
hardly tolerable annoyance. What can 
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be his motive for thus exposing himself 
to the suspicion of the vulgar, who are 
ignorant of his high-souled integrity ? 
As he is no longer quasi chancellor — as 
there are now four active equity judges 
in the House of Lords besides himself 
(Plunkett, Abinger, Langdale, and Cot- 
tenham), as in equity, all the matter of 
a cause is written, so that there exists 
no analogy between this case and a 
common-law judge, who, on a motion 
for the new trial of a cause heard else- 
where by himself and a jury, sits with 
his brethren on the bench, to aid them, 
as well by explaining the reasons of his 
direction to the j jury, as by reporting the 
verbal evidence ; since there is no con- 
ceivable public ’ ground on which Lord 
Lyndhurst can be required thus to incur 
suspicion and odium, what can be his 
motive for the self-sacrifice ?” 


“ We pause for a reply.” Tush! 
man; in this on-moving world a 
“courier” should not pause for any 
thing but his “ schnapps.” However, 
to set you jogging again, we'll give 
you a word, if not absolutely of reply, 
at least of comment. We are bound 
to prove your ignorance, your stupidity, 
and your meanness. 

First, as to the ignorance—it per- 
vades the whole statement; but is 
glaringly manifest in the wonderful 
discovery that Lord Lyndhurst is the 
“ first chief baron of the Exchequer 
ever raised to the Peerage.” Why, 
the youngest printer’s devil about the 
Courier office could have told this 
miserable writer that Lord Lyndhurst 
was the first ex-lord high chancellor of 
England, who, rather than batten on a 
pensioned peerage, undertook the duties 
of a court inferior to that over which 
he had presided. Would any one be- 
lieve in the existence of such gross ig- 
norance on the part of a public jour- 
nalist, were not the printed evidence 
before him? Where, we ask again, 
can the poor creature have been living ! 
But, supposing him to have had a 
seven years’ snooze, and to feel like 
“ Rip van Winkle,” or the “ sleeper 
awakened,” or the  sonnambula,” 
why does he not, in imitation of those 
interesting people, inform himself of 
what has been doing in the world dur- 
ing his “ temporary but necessary ab- 
sence?” Why does he not, after the 
first question, so natural, “ Stands 
Scotland where it did?” inquire what 
has been doing in England? and, be- 
taking himself to the files of his own 
journal, read, mark, learn, and in- 
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wardly digest the public events of the 
last few years? Why does he not do 
this? Simply, because ignorance of 
the true downright order dreads and 
detests all information of what kind so- 
ever. As to the charge against Lord 
Lyndhurst, for having sate with Lord 
Brougham on this appeal from his 
(Lord Lyndhurst’s) own judgment, it 
is somewhat strange that the Courier, 
when ferretting out every thing that 
could be raked up, public or private, 
against Lord Brougham, should not 
have come to the knowledge of this 
fact,—that the noble and learned lord 
was anxiously desirous of the assistance 
of Lord Lyndhurst ; feeling himself 
incompetent to the task of dealing with 
so “ heavy” a case as that of “ Small 
v. Atwood ;” and, above all, solicitous 
that the grounds on which so eminent 
a judge as Lord Lyndhurst had de- 
cided should stand clearly before his 
mind. We are quite sure that Lord 
Brougham would be the first man to 
admit this. Apart from his private 
and personal regard for his noble and 
learned friend, he himself is, we sin- 
cerely believe, superior to any unwor- 
thy sentiment of jealousy or envy 
against Lord Lyndhurst. What now, 
we ask, prevents Lord Lyndhurst from 
hearing out and deciding on a case 
which has gone so far? What, but his 
scrupulous desire that the decision 
should be beyond all cavil, and that 
the parties and the public may not have 
to class this great cause with those in 
which the appeal has been from a 
noble lord in the Court of Chancery to 
the same noble lord on the woolsack ? 
“So much for the past,” says the 
Courier. So say we. And what is 
the complaint against Lord Lyndhurst 
now? It is that he, either as a law- 
lord, or as a peer of parliament, pro- 
poses to assist at the re-hearing of this 
case before Lord Cottenham. ‘ What,” 
says the Courier, speaking on its 
own account,—“ what can be his mo- 
tive for thus exposing himself to the 
suspicion of the vulgar, who are igno- 
rant of his high-souled integrity?” 
That the Courier, ignorant on all 
points, should be ignorant on this, is 
but natural. Without presuming to 
stand forward as the expounders of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s “ motives,” we may 
hazard an opinion that it is pre- 
cisely the “ high-souled integrity” of 
the noble and learned lord that ren- 
ders him supremely indifferent to the 
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suspicion of the vulgar and the igno- 
rant. 

We don’t think it necessary to de- 
vote any separate space to the stu- 
pidity of the Courier. It is so inter- 
fused with the ignorance, that, in con- 
sidering one, you have a perfect sample 
of both. But the meanness (our third 
charge) is of such a very beggarly 
order, that we must notice it. In or- 
der that the passage might stand out in 
its full deformity, we have reserved it. 
It is the concluding passage of the ar- 
ticle under consideration, and is as fol- 
lows. After repeating his question as 
to Lord Lyndhurst’s ‘ motives,” the 
writer continues :— 


** Can it be that the mortified Tory 
politician mistakes the appellant in this 
cause for the founder of political unions, 
who has certainly done more than most 
men towards the overthrow of Tory power? 
Of course not; for to support this would 
be to suspect a judge of the foulest in- 
tention ; besides that the appellant in 
this case is well known, we believe, to 
be no politician, but a mere money-grub, 
without two ideas beyond the making of 
pig iron. It is only failing some likely 
motive that we have thus guessed at one 
so absurdly improbable. In Russia or 
Italy, where a judge is not at all respon. 
sible to public opinion, and where, more- 
over, so rich and influential a body as 
the joint-stock plaintiff in this cause, in 
whose favour Lord Lyndhurst has al- 
ready decided once, would be at no loss 
for means whereby to obtain a second 
judgment on their side; there, indeed, 
the motive of a judge in volunteering to 
hear an appeal against himself would be 
obvious enough. But here in England, 
and in 1836, whatever the act may be, 
the motive cannot be corrupt. What, 
then, is it?’ A strong one it must be 
which has led the noble lord to invite 
remarks like these. We pause for a 
reply.” 


Why does not this skulking slanderer 
come out at once, and boldly, in his 
true character, impugn Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s exercise of his high judicial 
functions? It is just possible that the 
blockhead writing in a language not 
his own, may not be aware of the real 
import of his own words. He may not 
know, that in the one mean and ma- 
lignant passage just quoted he has im- 
puted the possibility of political cor- 
ruption, and of personal corruption, to 
Lord Lyndhurst. Could such atro- 
cious insinuations have crawled forth 
from any but the meanest mind? Most 
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assuredly they could not. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, after all the labour and anxiety 
which he is well known to have be- 
stowed on this case, is not to assist at 
its rehearing under penalty of its being 
said that the very name of Attwood in- 
fluences him politically, and the wealth 
of the “ joint-stock plaintiff” pecu- 
niarily!’ We have entirely miscon- 
ceived this noble and learned lord’s 
character, if he is a man to be deterred 
from what he believes to be his duty 
by the “ suspicions of the vulgar,” or 
the abominable insinuations of the 
vile. We feel confident that Lord 
Cottenham will not be deprived of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s assistance in conse- 
quence of the “ scratching” of the 
Courier. 

This writer tells us that the appel- 
lant in this case of Small v. Attwood 
is a “ mere money-grub who has not 
two ideas beyond the making of pig- 
iron.” If so, he must be nearly re- 
lated to the swine of the Courier, who 
have not one idea beyond the making 
of pig-lead, for which they appear to 
have taken out a patent. 

The consideration of the charge 
against Lord Lyndhurst has led us toa 
greater length than we had anticipated. 
Wherefore we must make short work 
with the Courier. Before concluding, 
however, we must say a word of the 
bright being who fires off the squibs 
from this stranded barge. This hero 
has every thing before him. He has 
only to obtain the smallest modicum of 
talent, the least knowledge of politics, 
and the slightest aptitude for versifica- 
tion, and there is no saying what he 
may do. At present, being utterly 
destitute in these three respects, he 
consults the fitness of things in leaven- 
ing the mud of the Courier by the 
sour dough of his pasty muse. Great 
is the fermentation. It is not often 
that mud becomes lively ; when it 
does, the difficulty is, what the deuce 
to do with it. In the present case the 
fermentation is turned to very natural 
account—it results in appropriate nu- 
triment for the Whig-cawing natives of 
the land of cakes. 

We now take leave of this beyond 
all compare the most offal-crammed 
wash-tub of Whiggery. One only ad- 
ditional remark we feel bound in jus- 
tice to make. When speaking of our 
Conservative friend the Standard, we 
said that the best proof of its large cir- 
culation was to be found in the fact 
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that, go where you will—in clubs, ta- 
verns, reading-rooms, and other places 
of resort, you are lucky if you can lay 
your hands on the said Standard. On 
the same principle, the Courier can 
hardly be a flourishing affair ; for—we 
speak from our own experience merely 
—in any of the assemblages just enu- 
merated you will always see one paper, 
smoo.h and unruffled as a stagnant 
pool on a sullen day. However great 
the excitement of the moment, that pa- 
per is untouched; or, if taken up by 
any gentleman who may be suffering 
under that queer complaint called ‘ ab- 
sence,” he but reads the title, and up 
turn his eyes to heaven with a look of 
humble remonstrance, or of devout 
submission; save when some impe- 
tuous sinner dashes it on the table, and 
going up to the waiter, addresses him 
in the subdued tones of concentrated 
passion thus :—* Be so good as to get 
me a paper that I can read. That 
confounded thing is always on the 
table.” 

‘The foreign journal alluded to is the 
Courier. 


Among the morning papers we have 
omitted to notice the 


MORNING ADVERTISER, 


not from any insensibility to its me- 
rits, but, in plain truth, from forget- 
fulness. It is a paper, nevertheless, 
which ought to be noticed. That class 
of clever people whose existence is 
passed in losing sight of their own fol- 
lies, and attempting ridicule on other 
people, have named this paper the 
“ Tap-tub,” because of its popularity 
among the licensed victuallers of the 
metropolis. The popularity is very 
natural, and very honourable to the 
Morning Advertiser. If the prime- 
minister of England, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his majesty, 
thought it an honourable office to lay 
the first stone of a building destined 
for the education of the children of the 
licensed victuallers, the Morning Ad- 
vertiser may well feel proud in the 
consciousness that it laid the “ first 
stone” of that moral power, the in- 
fluence of which has stimulated the 
members of the society to rescue their 
pursuit from the taunts to which it has 
long been subject; and to draw good 
from the evil scenes necessarily pre- 
sented to them, by making the hideous 
aspect of vice confirmatory of the love 
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of virtue, A journal which has done, 
or been instrumental in doing this, can 
afford to leave the gentle goddess in 
the possession of the joke she ever 
loved. As Prospero says of Miran- 
da’s sleep, “ ’tis a good dulness, and 
should have way.” This paper has a 
large circulation, and in the class we 
have alluded to, a paramount influence. 

We may perhaps say a word on a 
future occasion of the Sunday papers. 
If we do not pledge ourselves so to do, 
it is that the subject is of a nature to 
inspire us with such superhuman elo- 
quence that we might possibly accele- 
rate the final “ crack of doom.” Like 
most questions having two sides, a 
great deal may be said of it both ways, 
as will better appear when we under- 
take it. 

We close as we began, by the grati- 
fying assertion that “ the brains are on 
our side.” And well the noodles know 
it! They are not candid enough to 
own it. Nor can this he expected. 
But in their own despite they must be 
candid enough to prove it. And they 
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may be assured that when Lord Mor- 
peth has really taken the bread out of 
Liston’s mouth (See H. B.), they will 
have some chance of competing with 
their present conquerors. But till the 
arrival of that epoch they must and 
shall bite the dust. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER. 


If we had to apologise for our for- 
getfulness in omitting to mention the 
Morning Advertiser, a paper opposed 
to us in politics, what shall we say to 
atone for passing over the Public Ledger 
in its proper place—it being a thorough 
Conservative? What shall we say ?¢ 
We shall say the truth ; which is, that, 
writing in great haste, we were guilty 
of the oversight, for which we offer our 
best excuses. The Public Ledger is a 
high and rising authority in the com- 
mercial world ; and in politics, as we 
have already intimated, supports the 
English party. Its influence is most 
important, circulating, as it does, among 
the wealthy and educated classes of 
the commercial world. 





Vow Raver, it appears, by the me- 
moir prefixed to this book, is the 
author of * ¢ Six Dialogues on War 
and Commerce’ (1806, anonymous) ; 
‘The British System of Taxation,’ Xc. 
Berlin, 1810; ¢ The Orations of A’s- 
chines and Demosthenes for the Crown,’ 
Berlin, 1811; * CCI. Emendationes ad 
Tabulas Genealogicas Arabum et Tur- 
carum,’ Heidelberg, 1811; * Manual of 
Remarkable Passages from the Latin 
Historians of the Middle Ages,’ Bres- 
lau, 1813; ‘ Journey to Venice,’ Berlin, 
1816, 2 vols.; ‘ Lectures on Ancient 
History,’ Leipzig, 1821, 2 vols., in 
which the affairs of the East and of 
Greece are brought down to 281 B. C.; 
‘History of the Hohenstaufen and their 
Time,’ Leipzig, 1823-25, 6 vols.” Of 
the six dialogues on war and com- 
merce, we take it for granted that no 
one ever heard. That the book on the 
British system of taxation was a bundle 
of nonsense, we are ready to suspect, 
without having or looking for the pos- 
sibility of opening a single page. The 
orations for the crown — the 201 emen- 
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dations on the chronological tables of 
the Turks and the Arabians — the jour- 
ney to Venice — the lectures on ancient 
history,—all and,sundry of these may 
be most meritorious works, of which 
the public in general has heard but 
little, if any thing—and the magnum 
opus of our hero is the history of the 
Hohenstaufen and their time. On the 
strength of this, Von Raumer, or, as 
Mrs. Austin always cautiously calls 
him, Herr v. Raumer, came to London, 
to act the part of lion on a small scale. 
The way had been paved by a review 
of the Hohenstaufen history—i. e. being 
interpreted, the history of the Swabian 
Emperors of Germany — published in 
the Quarterly, and written, it is said, 
by Professor Millman. Mrs. Austin 
calls the review an able one; and we 
admit that it is as able as the work 
reviewed. The historian did not add 
one farthing’s worth to the facts already 
known; and the political reflections 
had no more than the merit of af- 
fording a triumph to neither party. 
Guelph was great, Ghibelline was 
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great; Guelph was wrong, Ghibelline 
was wrong. Popes were fine fellows, 
popes were rogues ; emperors were fine 
fellows, emperors were rogues ; and so 
forth. This is called impartial writing 
of history. In truth, it is sheer stu- 
pidity and affectation. Such was the 
work reviewed. The review bore the 
same ratio to it that an address does to 
a king’s speech. Raumer wrote, and 
Millman copied—et voila tout. The 
fooleries about the crusades, contained 
in the Hohenstaufen volumes, called 
forth a rebuke from Millman, couched 
in terms almost as absurd as the parties 
condemned. “ The length,” says the 
reviewer, “at which he has related, 
not merely the successive invasions of 
Asia, but even the whole history of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, detains us too 
far from the main object of interest ; 
the porch is too large for the building ; 
the aisles which run parallel to the 
stately nave, at almost equal height, 
mar the unity of the design. The pro- 
portions would have been much better 
preserved,” &c.&c. It is quite enough 
to copy so much of the architectural 
rubbish. We may admit that the de- 
sign of the work—unless it were de- 
signed to swell out its pages—-is ab- 
surdly disproportioned ; but we see 
nowhere naves, or any other parts of 
the concern, that deserve the name of 
stately. All is shallow and unphilo- 
sophical, from beginning to end. He 
now and then catches a glimpse of the 
relations in which the popes and em- 
perors stood towards one another ; but 
immediately after comes the noble sys- 
tem of balancing, and see-saw is again 
the order of the day. His reviewer, 
Millman, appears to us to have heard 
for the first time of Frederick II. in 
the pages of Von Raumer. With what 
beautiful simplicity he asks about the 
faith of the emperor! “ The religion 
of Frederick is, and will ever be, a 
more inscrutable problem. How far 
was he beyond his age?” &c. &c. 
“¢ M. Von Raumer considers the reli- 
gion of Frederick in something of that 
psychological point of view in which 
German philosophy delights to treat 
such questions,” &c. &c. That is to 
say, Von Raumer talks like an ass ; 
and Millman brays after him in emu- 
lous concert. There is no difficulty, 
Sor those who know how and where to 
look, to find the history of Frederick’s 
opinions ; but we shall not enlighten 
our patients on that subject just now. 
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We may remark, however, in passing, 
that the historian and his reviewer have 
quite mistaken the meaning of the well- 
known expression attributed (we believe 
with perfect justice) to the emperor by 
Giannone, “ That God would never 
have chosen the promised land, if he 
had seen the beautiful and fertile 
Sicily.” The sneer was against the 
Sicilians, and not against the Holy 
Land. Giannone has not very accu- 
rately reported it. The whole story of 
Peter de Vinea is sadly botched ; and 
at the end, whole pages are wasted in 
paltry details about the place of exe- 
cution of Conradin, “ near what was 
afterwards called the New Market and 
the Church of the Carmelites”— his 
playing chess—his flinging down a 
glove—his taking off his upper gar- 
ment —and other trifles, deserving only 
to be despatched in a line, if worthy of 
notice at all. We have scarcely a word 
about Charles VIIL., who, in intellect 
and vigour, was worth a wagon-load 
of such small things as Conradin. We 
are tempted to extract one passage, 
selected by the Quarlerly reviewer as 
matter of applause, in order that we 
may shew the weakness of the man in 
historic matters : 


‘* Conradin was playing at chess when 
he received the intelligence of his con- 
demnation ; he did not louse his self- 
command, but, with the companions of 
his misfortunes, employed the short time 
that was left him in making his will, and 
in reconciling himself with God by con- 
fession and prayer. In the meantime 
the scaffold was raised, in the utmost 
silence, right before the city, near what 

yas afterwards called the New Market, 
and the Church of the Carmelites, It 
appeared as if this place were chosen in 
malice, to shew to Conradin, yet once more 
before his death, the splendour and beauty 
of his kingdom. The waves of the sea, 
which are here as lovely as they are 
peaceful, flow in as far as this spot, and 
before the eyes of the spectator spreads 
the magic circle of Portici, Casiella- 
Mare, Sorrento, and Massa, which sur- 
rounds this noblest of bays, standing out 
more distinct in the dazzling light of the 
clear southern atmosphere. On the left 
the dark and lofty summit of Vesuvius 
suggests to the thought the awful might 
of nature; on the right the horizon is 
bounded by the rugged and broken rocks 
of the island of Capua, where Tiberius, 
a worthy rival of Charles of Anjou, held 
his orgies.” 


Capua is here only a mistake of 
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the press; but a still greater mistake 
is that of the feeble dilletante, who 
thinks that Charles of Anjou—greater, 
certainly, than the petty people to 
whom he was opposed—was worthy 
of being compared to Tiberius. God 
help us! if that fierce old imperial 
astrologer had caught Von Raumer 
talking such nonsense in the island 
where “ he held his orgies” [whence 
he governed the Roman world with 
giant sway, a historian who wished to 
soar above the gossip-monger would 
have said], he would most justly have 
rubbed his face over with the roughest 
beast of the deep on which he could 
have laid his hands. The Emperor 
Tiberius is somewhat above the hand- 
ling of scissors-wielding professors : 
but we must leave the Hohenstaufen 
for the work before us. 

We select, then, the second volume, 
as a fair specimen of the contents of 
the whole book. In the second page 
we find, that 


” ——, the high Tory preacher 
at the Chapel, complained that I 
lately talked in a very absurd manuer at 
~———’s about things that I did not under- 
stand. From this may be inferred, that 
others thanked me for the part I took in 
the discussion. I have been longer in 


England than he ; and twenty-five years 
dedicated to the serious study of a parti- 
cular subject give me as good a ‘ settle- 
ment’ for constitutional law and politics 
as a longer residence in London gives to 


a parson, Just as little has S 3 
correspondent become a sage because he 
has been sitting, perhaps for years, on a 
three-legged stool in England. Is it 
assuming in me to speak thus, or, rather, 
to exhort myself to take courage, be- 
cause I really have none! I do not 
pretend to know all about the Berlin 
hospitals, sugar-houses, and gas-works, 
because I have been a citizen and inha- 
bitant of that city for a long time; and 
yet every one thinks bimself an adept in 
affairs of state, and in the fine arts! If, 
on the one hand, I feel how little I 
know, when compared with the really 
instructed (that is to say, the great states- 
men that figure in history), on the other, 
I feel that { have learned something 
from them, when compared to the wholly 
ignorant,” 


We shall not enter into the contro- 
versy between Von Raumer and the 
gentleman who sits on a three-legged 
stool, but we do think that the anony- 
mous preacher was quite right. There 
are not twenty pages in the three vo- 
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lumes containing any information, to 
obtain which it was necessary to travel in 
England. Immediately after this pas- 
sage, we have an account of the mode 
of conducting proceedings at the West- 
minster Quarter Sessions, which is daily 
described in every newspaper. The 
only piece of information which is 
strange to English ears, is that Mr. 
Rotch displayed legal acuteness and 
discernment, blended with much gravity 
and dignity. Then follows an account 
of a treadmill; and the letter concludes 
with a condemnation of the Radical 
theories, the principal tenet of which 
he expresses, in the usual clear manner 
of his countrymen, as being that “ the 
sole supremacy of the Quantitative may 
remain immutable and intact.” We 
recommend this sentence to the favour- 
able notice of Murphy, the small-coal 
man of Marylebone, when he next en- 
lightens the intellectual race congre- 
gating at Savage’s, to promote the 
greatest happiness principle by the 
consumption of various pots of porter. 
How proud would be the triumph of 
the Quantitative ! 

The next letter is devoted to a visit 
to Haileybury, on which two pages are 
expended. Nothing is said of the col- 
lege, scarcely any thing of the country; 
but twelve pages are devoted to the 
Beer-bill, the keeping of the Sabbath, 
gin-drinking, and so forth. Letter the 
twenty-seventh is all about the Muni- 
cipal Reform-bill. In the next we 
find some sketches, but vague and 
commonplace, of English routs; and 
even these are interspersed with elec- 
tioneering politics. The twenty-ninth 
discusses law reform, local courts, 
general registration, &c.; the thirtieth 
is full of the late French revolution. 
Tn three or four letters following, we 
have some notices of what is going on 
in society ; but we soon get back again 
to politics and political economy. The 
state of agriculture—the question of 
rent—-the corn-laws--manufactures — 
cotton — silk —— factories -- commerce, 
&e., occupy eighty pages. In short, 
of the first hundred pages, twenty-five 
only are occupied with what he saw 
in England ; of the second hundred, 
thirty-five ; and of the concluding hun- 
dred and ten, forty-eight — in all, one 
hundred and eight: the other two- 
thirds of the volume being filled with 
matter that could be as easily written 
in Berlin as in London. Even of 
these hundred and eight pages, twenty 
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are general reflections on the decline 
of the drama in England; and twenty 
more repetitions of complaints of the 
squeezing at our routs. We shall do 
Von Raumer the favour of extracting 
positively the best passage in his book. 


‘* The English newspapers have said 
(and what will they not say?) that the 
queen is an intriguante in politics, As 
soon as I saw her, I was ready to take 
my historical oath that this is not true : 
her whole appearance is expressive of 
the greatest good humour, and of true 
German simplicity. As she shewed me 
the pictures of her father and her rela- 
tions, and said to me, ‘ Now you must 
see my room,’ I could not indeed forget 
what personage was speaking, surrounded 
as I saw her; and yet this very person- 
age—this queen—made an impression 
upon me which more vividly recalled, 
not only fatherland, but house and home, 
than any English woman I have seen. 
Most assuredly, I did not get up any 
artificial impression ; it came unexpect- 
edly and spontaneously. So much the 
more do I want an explanation, ‘ Whence 
these accusations arise?” The following 
appears to mea natural one. 

** The queen has her own opinion on 
politics, as well as on other subjects ; 
but, from inclination and from principle, 
will not interfere, or play any part in 
public affairs. But politics obtrude 
themselves into her domestic circle, and 
she 1s, perhaps, called upon to change 
her personal attendants (with whom she 
is familiar and satisfied) with every 
change or wish of the ministry. This 
must be peculiarly and supremely dis- 
agreeable to a German princess; and 
those by whom she is surrounded, whose 
opinions are more decided and violent, 
may have taken advantage of it, to re. 
present their royal mistress as a centre 
of certain opinions and intrigues. As 
the Tories did this to strengthen them- 
selves, their adversaries would equally 
overstep the bounds of truth in their 
indignation and abuse. 

‘“« Perhaps this history @ priori which 
Iam writing, is more veracious than a 
vast many histories a posteriori. 

“ Lord H very obligingly shewed 
us the whole of the castle, much more 
than is usually shewn ; and this brings 
me to the introduction of this letter. 
Windsor far exceeded my expectations, 
and made a greater impression on me 
than all the other castles I have ever 
seen, put together. It combines the 
bold originality of the middle ages, with 
the highest pitch of splendour and com- 
fort which our times can reach. It is 
not an empty, tedious, monotonous repe- 
tition of the same sort of rooms, over and 
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over again ; but every staircase, every 
gallery, every room, every hall, nay, 
every window, is different, surprising, 
peculiar ; in one word, poetical. In the 
rich, busy, hurrying London, I have 
often longed for the quiet of decaying 
Venice,— often looked for a tinge of 
poetic melancholy, or of fantastic ori- 
ginality. In vain; no trace was to be 
found even in society. Always the 
sharp outline of reality ; the mathematics 
of life; the arts of calculating, of gain- 
ing, of governing. In Windsor, on the 
contrary, England’s history, so rich in 
interest, with all its recollections, sud. 
denly stands before my eyes. These 
gigantic towers, bastions, balconies, 
chapels, churches, and knightly halls, 
in fresh and boundless variety ; at every 
step new views over rivers, valleys, 
woods, and fields; the fancies of a 
thousand years crowded together into 
one instant, and far surpassing every 
thing that opera decorators would dare 
to represent on paper and canvass. 

‘*T could understand Versailles, and 
see Louis XIV. and his court walking 
up and down in the straight rectangular 
walks among the formal hedges, fount- 
ains, and half-fabulous animals: it was 
just a scene from Racine or Corneille. 
In Windsor, for the first time since [ 
was in England, I fully understood that 
Shakespeare was an Englishman. Here 
he reigns as monarch, and his romantic 
world here finds a local habitation. As 
we were afterwards whirled along in the 
royal carriage through the green mead- 
ows, and among the ancient oaks and 
beeches, where the wildest nature is in- 
terspersed with beautiful gardens and 
quiet lakes, and where richly ornamented 
boats lay ready moored to transport us 
to the distant wooded and mysterious 
shore, I felt that I was on the spot 
where the Henrys reigned, and acted 
their great and gorgeous tragedies ; 
where, in moonlight nights, Oberon and 
Titania sport with their fairy troops ; 
where Rosalind wanders in the forest, 
or Jacques indulges in his melancholy 
musings, or Beatrice throws out her 
keen jests like bright arrows. 

‘* When the weather had stormed it- 
self out, we drove home through the 
richly cultivated country. It was a 
beautiful evening, and we could see 
further than usual; but as soon as we 
got near London we were surrounded 
with a thick fog: a grav curtain hid 
from us the garden of poetry, and the 
prose of life demanded a dinner at nine 
o'clock at night. 

* * . 


“ The day was fertile enough, without 
any appendix; but a card, ‘ Lady F. 
E at home,’ imposed new duties 
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upon me. On entering, at half-past 
eleven, 1 found four persons; and as- 
suming that these were members of the 
family, I was the first guest. Let us 
forget my hymn to Windsor, and I can 
then call this spacious palace, adorned 
with the finest pictures, princely — nay, 
regal. Among the female part of the 
company, there were many who sur- 
passed the creations of art. Why should 
none of them possess the talent, the wit, 
the humour, the sensibility, the origin- 
ality, the melancholy, the gaiety, which 
Shakespeare found on English ground, 
and glorified by his genius? But, truly, 
a ‘rout’ is not the place to unfold the 
wings of soul or body; and in this 
stately and splendid reality the greatest 
poetical vigour is compressed into a ma- 
thematical point. How much I wished 
for the talisman in Madame de Genlis’ 
‘Palais de la Vérité,’ that I might see 
what lay hidden, in head or heart, under 
these pearls and diamonds! how much 
I longed to try whether they would re- 
turn any echo worthy of the music of 
Shakespeare! After I, black atom, had 
humbly wound my way for an hour 
among these dazzling forms, I was at 
last compelled to recollect that I had 
been above eighteen hours in motion. 
The ladies, who were still waiting in 
their carriages for the possibility of 
alighting, remained concealed from my 
outward eyes ; with my inward, I turned 
back to Shakespeare’s noble and lovely 
creations, till dream and reality blended, 
as in Windsor.” 


In the third volume, even his tour 
to Ireland does not turn up any new 
information — he contents himself ge- 
nerally with writing politics, in a man- 
ner that is quite satisfactory as to his 
somewhat profound ignorance on the 
subject. We suppose that the illus- 
trious philosopher of Hohenstaufen 
would think himself offended, by being 
compared with so unpretending an 
author as the younger Mr. Barrow; 
and yet, those who will compare the 
account of the Irish travels of both 
gentlemen over the same road, must 
decide in favour of the latter, as being 
not only more amusing and graphic, 
but more useful and instructive. Of 
Dublin, Von Raumer scarcely does 
more than mention the name; of Cork, 
the following is all the notice : 


“On the 19th of August I went from 
Clonmel to Cork. At first there was a 
wooded valley, then the monotonous 
valley of the Suire, military barracks in 
Fermoy, and a handsome approach by 
the side of the river or bay toCork. The 
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city is more bustling, more purely Irish, 
than Dublin; the hills to the sea, and 
toward the interior of the country, orna- 
mented in a most diversified and pleas- 
ing manner with country houses ; in the 
green meadows along the road-side there 
were quiet sheep, instead of the grunt- 
ing swine, which elsewhere are the only 
domestic animals to be seen. I looked 
at the theatre with as much indifference 
as if I had never been a friend to theatri- 
cal amusements ; and the evening being 
fine, preferred a walk in the environs, 
From one house I heard the German 
waltz, Ach du lieber Augustin.” 


Highly important information, in- 
deed! What would we think of the 
wisdom of a Coreagian who would go 
to Hamburg, and tind nothing there 
worth noticing, except that he heard a 
party of Hamburgers chorusing “ The 
Groves of Blarney.” Compare this with 
Mr. Barrow’s account of the same place, 
at nearly the same time. He arrived 
there on the 20th of September, about 
a month after Von Raumer had left it. 
It will be found in his 18th letter, pp. 
319—337; and the superiority of the 
English traveller will be obviously ap- 
parent. 

In a word, the results of all the ob- 
servations which our German friend 
has recorded could be comprised in 
half a volume, and that of but small 
value. The rest of his books are 
essays de omni scibili, and they prove 
the plain truth, that Von Raumer is 
a quack. Here comes a man, after 
living almost all his life in a town 
not as large as the parish of Maryle- 
bone, and whose mind has been de- 
voted to antiquarian researches, con- 
ducted in any thing but a philosophical 
manner, into a city of unequalled ex- 
tent and population, glowing with life 
in all its varieties, and he sits down, 
with the most complacent self-content, 
to dogmatise on all that he finds going 
on there; as if he had the most un- 
doubted right to decide —he to lay 
down the law, and we to listen. The 
consequence is what may have been 
expected. Accident threw him to 
Whig hands, and he takes the Whig 
dogmata for granted. He is much 
in favour of reform in parliament 
-—- deeply satisfied with all Lord 
Brougham’s crotchets on law— quite 
sure that Lord John Russell ought 
to be returned for Devonshire — inti- 
mately convinced of the propriety of 
free trade—altogether master of the 
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whole question of metallic and paper 
currency — decided upon the ballot 
and universal suffrage—rabid for the 
destru ction of corporations — lusty in 
bawling the applause of the school- 

master abroad — irrefragably of opinion 
that the union of church and state is a 
humbug, and that the Irish church is a 
nuisance. In fact, it never once occurs 
to the man’s mind, that all these sub- 
jects have been debated and discussed 
by persons long trained to their consi- 
deration, and perfectly familiar with all 
their details ; and that, to say the least 
of it, the men who have, after deep 
reflection, taken the opposite views to 
what he so flippantly adopts in the 
course of the first fortnight he has ever 
practically applied his mind to them, 
were as capable as he of grubbing up 
state-papers, and spinning s schoolboy 
or schoolmaster theories on the middle 
ages. He talks occasionally, in tones 
of lofty contempt, of our newspapers. 
Let him not delude himself into the 
idea, that the most elaborate lucubra- 
tion in all his book is as good as an 
average leading article in the Morning 
Chronicle. Sorry,indeed, would M‘Gil- 
livray or Easthope be to retain his ser- 
vices at a guinea a-week ; and as for 
the Times and the Standard, which he 
particularly notices as something scarce 
worthy of the slightest attention, we 
believe that, without entering into the 
arcana of either of the Blackfriar’s jour- 
nals, we may assure him that they 
would think his sweatsworth over-paid 
at a farthing per line. 

It is really quite disgusting to read 
flippant and ignorant proposals for 
amending and /iberalising the institu- 
tions of England, mixed up with the 
most fulsome applause of the mode of 
government in Prussia. We do not 
meddle with the Prussian establish- 
ments, and we do not complain that 
Von Raumer, who holds some place 
in Berlin, should toast the King of 
Prussia as the best of all possible 
reformers. We suppose that the se- 
curity of his wages was enhanced by 
so doing. But how dares he-—how 
dures he, for that is the word— prate 
about representative government, nib- 
bling and jabbering upon its minutest 
details, blaming us for not making it 
more extensive here and more diffusive 
there, when the great reformer whom 
he honours stoutly forbids a represent- 
ative government of any kind? How 
dares he prattle on the complicated 
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question of the liberty of the press, 
making, as might be expected, the 
most ignorant mistakes as to the prac- 
tical conduct of the two great parties 
among us with respect to it, when he 
lives under a government, and pane- 
gyrises it, which puts the press under 
the surveillance of censors, of whom 
this worthy champion of liberty was 
one; and which has lately banished 
from its territory, by the imposition of 
heavy postages, even the French and 
English newspapers, with a few ex- 
ceptions. If Raumer was a member 
of the board which dictated these ex- 
ceptions—and a man of his great 
knowledge of England was in all pro- 
bability consulted —we shall be fur- 
ther qualified to judge of the powers 
of observation which he displayed in 
a matter on which he has written so 
much, when we find that the English 
newspapers not prohibited are the 
Times, the Morning Post, the Courier, 
the Globe, and the Albion,—the last 
journal having ceased to exist some 
time before the decree was made. We 
confess that it is really magnanimous 
in the Morning Chronicle to extend its 
applause to the eulogist of that best 
possible reformer, who keeps his domi- 
nions unenlightened by its daily lucu- 
brations. 

Again, the self-sufficiency with which 
he decides on subjects of every kind is 
not to be borne. Having settled the 
corn laws and the currency in such a 
manner as to put an end for ever to 
dispute on these simple affairs, he fa- 
vours us with a criticism—on Malibran 
or Mrs. Humby. Le thinks, of course, 
that Shakespeare is better acted and 
understood in Germany; and supplies 
us with many scientific essays on the 
inferiority of Italian music. He copies 
out programmes of last year *s concerts 
at the Hanover Rooms, which Mrs. Aus- 
tin is so good as to retranslate for the 
edification of the London public—ad- 
ding musical criticisms on every part of 
the performance. As for pictures, he isa 
perfect connoisseur, knowing a Dome- 
nichino from a Caracci at a first glance ; 
but this department he generously re- 
signs to one Waagen, who plays the 
part of his Wagner. Profound in ar- 
chitecture, he dissects all our buildings 
with critical eye ; and, in short, Lord 
Brougham himself was never a living 
encyclopedia on a grander scale. The 
professor knows as much law as his 
lordship, and his lordship as much 
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music as the professor. It isa pity that 
the ex-chancellor should have resolutely 
closed his door against Von Raumer, 
in spite of all the batteries of cards with 
which he tells us he assailed his lord- 
ship. To do Raumer justice, he was 
indefatigable in pushing himself into 
company ; and, of course, as is usual 
among us, met with a patronage and 
attention which would be sought for in 
vain by an English writer of ten times 
his talent. 

It is only fair to say, that he has in 
no degree abused the good- nature of 
the circles into which he was intro- 
duced. There is no scandal, no re- 
peating of private conversation, no be- 
trayal of contidence, such as we are 
disgusted with in Willis. We have to 
complain, on the contrary, that the 
few and far-beiween sketches of society 
are so faintly and vaguely drawn, that 
it is frequently scarce possible to re- 
cognise the originals. The great end 
and object of a traveller in foreign 
countries appears to him to be the 
writing of heavy newspaper essays, 
which could as well be written at 
home. Even the sight of Oxford * 
scarcely excites the feelings of this his- 
torian of the middle ages. After a few 
commonplace sentences he hurries on, 
to give us a dry essay on the difference 
of education in England and Germany, 
every material for the composition of 
which exists at Berlin. 

We have seen it remarked, that his 
sympathy with the miserable condition 
of the Irish peasantry does him credit, 
and that he deserves praise for his ad- 
vocacy of the introduction of poor-laws 
into Ireland. It proves no more than 
that he has the ordinary feelings of 
humanity. The state of the poor in 
Treland is a blot and a stain upon the 
empire ; but has not their cause been 
ever advocated before? Von Raumer, 
as usual, thinks that their poverty and 
rags are attributable to the Tories, and 
that they are intimate ly connected with 
the want of Catholic emancipation. 
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Of course, he repeats the old story of 
the seven centuries of misrule and op- 
pression ; which is highly creditable to 
the historian. Now it so happens, that 
Irish poor-laws have, in our times, 
been insisted upon almost exclusively 
by Tories, and opposed by the political 
economists, who are, almost to a man, 
Whigs. Spring Rice, who entertained 
our author with some sagacious finan- 
cial details, is, or was, an opponent of 
the poor-laws; Sadler, of whom we 
suppose Von Raumer knows nothing, 
was their most strenuous and eloquent 
advocate. So far from being connected 
with emancipation, their introduction 
was retarded by the cry for that mis- 
chievous measure —a cry which it 
would have been found impossible to 
get up if they had existed. The rags 
and wretchedness which naturally shock 
the eyes of the traveller, were perpetu- 
ated in or er that Mr O'Connell and 
his tail might sit in parliament, and 
that a horde of tyrannical ecclesiastics 
should be supported in unquestioned 
despotism upon the “ voluntary sys- 
tem.” Mr. O'Connell himself vio- 
lently opposed poor-laws, and at pre- 
sent grants to it buta reluctant support. 
Von Raumer can now appreciate the 
value of Mr. O’Connell’s main argu- 
ment, viz. that it is unchristian to in- 
terfere with benignant exercises of pri- 
vate charity. He can see the value of 
that private charity in the squalid ho- 
vels, aud their still more squalid inha- 
bitants, which shocked his eyes and 
lacerated his heart during his Irish 
excursion. Let him, when next he 
abuses the Tories as the cause of this 
misery, and sits down to write witless 
apologues about Boaries and Pigs, 
reflect that the rent depends upon the 
misery of the Irish; and then, after 
admiring the alchemy by which a re- 
venue, equal to that ofa German prince, 
is extracted from filth and hunger, he 
may be able to attribute their continu- 
ance, not to the opponents, but to the 
supporters of emancipation. He may 





* Apropos of Oxford, we have something droll in vol. ii. p. 136 : 

“ The day before yesterday 1 dined with young ree who, like his father, has 
shewed me the greatest attention and civility. I was introduced to Allan Cunning- 
ham, the author of the Lives of the Painters. The conversation turned on various 


subjects ; among others, on the system of the English universities—so difficult to 
understand.” 


This is naive enough. We do not wonder that Von Raumer found the system of 
the English universities difficult to understand, when it was expounded to him by 
Allan Cunningham! Allan’s notions of what is going on in the inside of univer- 


sities, must be as misty as those of Falstaff respecting the inside of churches. 
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also ask his friend, Lord Lansdowne, 
to explain to him how it is that the 
liberal landlords have the most wretch- 
ed tenantry; and to tell him whose 
tenants are pre-eminent in raggedness 
amid the rags of Ireland. In short, 
he will find, if he makes the slightest 
inquiry, that he has exhibited gross 
ignorance on every thing connected 
with Ireland. 

Mrs. Austin has not been employed 
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very profitably (except, we hope, in a 
pecuniary way) in translating this dull 
rubbish. Her translation bears marks 
of haste ; but it is far superior to that 
of the journeyman, named Lloyd, to 
whom the third volume was con- 
signed. However, even his work is 
good enough for Von Raumer, with 
which sentence we part with this 
heaviest of travellers, and prosiest of 
prigs. 





Agnewidos.— Liber I. 


AGNEWIDOS. 
Lier I. 


ANAPA wos syvea't, Movow, rorvreoroyy K. 7. A.— Homer. 


“ Castiliano volto: for here comes Sir Andrew Ague-face.” 
Suaxespeare, Twelfth Night, Act I. sc. iii. 


“ Auf das Unrecht, da folgt das Uebel, 
Wie die Thran’ auf den herben Zwiebel, 
Hinter dem U kommt gleich das Weh, 
Das ist die Ordnung im A, B, C. 
Ubi erit victoriz spes, 
Si offenditur Deus? Wie soll man siegen, 
Wenn man die Predigt schwinzt und die Mefs, 
Nichts thut, als in den Weinhiusern liegen ?”’ 
Scuttier, Camp of Wallenstein, sc, viii. 


“ Versibus ornari tragicis res comica non vult.”— Horacs. 
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“« Apre I’ uomo infelice allor che nasce 
In questa vita di miserie piena 
Pria ch’ al sol, gli occhi al pianto; e nato appena 
Va prigionier fra le tenace fasce.”—Sonetto del Marini. 


“ When people first their eyes unclose 
Upon this world of grief and twaddling, 
They are predoomed to various woes — 
Beginning in their swaddling clothes, 
And ending in a close of swaddling.”—Barry Cornwa tt. 


“ Tl faut passer la manche 
Pour voir mes amis comme on garde un dimanche.”— Dr. Bowrinc. 


‘* Churches and steeples he’d gobble up 
(He used to come of a Sunday) ; 
Whole congregations were to him 
But a dish of Salmagundi.”— Percy’s Reliques. 


SuNnDAy vVirumque cano, quo non atrocior unquam, 
Verily do thinko, terris apparuit humbug. 
Est infernal enim Scotchman, cordesque per omnes 
Vult strikare metum, rigido pius ore locutus, 
Quo minus on Sunday meat-pies hottosque voremus 
Puddings. Multum ille a young folks detested et old folks, 
Multa quoque et risu passus dum addresseret Housam, 
Inferretque simul Billam, sermone lugubri. 

Musa mihi causas memora, what members abetting, 
Quidve volens animis Commons, tot pullere faces 

















North sepe sonat. 





Agnewidos.—Liber I. 


Insignem nihilo numskull, tot makere speeches 
Twango infernali, quid tot propoundere billas, 
Permittat. Tantum superest parl’mentary leisure ? 

Est domus Antiquo Yardo, Westminster ad aulam 
Spectans, quam plures ipso coluisse feruntur 
Bellamy posthabito. Siquid contenditur, utrim 
Whig vel Tory majus valeat pecus, aidere viewas 
Quo melits possint domus hee Radle@ia semper 
Accipit hospitio. Hic meetings pro talibus objects 
Holdendi, hic proprium sanctum, huc concurritur always. 

Jamque dies aderat. Venientes undique circim 
Long-faced sleek homines vidit Radleius hospes. 
Undique venerunt—Agnewia turba—viamque 
Totam complerunt loudeis sighibus atque 
Sobbibus. Haud aliter taurorum Althorpia seecla 
Belloware solent inter jucunda vireta, 
Dozantemque vocant dominum, subque arbore somnos 
Rumpunt; tantus erat venientiim singular hubbub. 
Nunc simul atque fores Family panduntur Hotelli, 
Intravere omnes members, sedesque tenebant, 
Fleetwoodque, et Plumptree, et vultu Stanley severo, 
Plagiary Baines,* sanctusque Trevor, sanctusque Sir Oswald. 
Quin subitd extrema surgit de parte rodme 
Slight murmur, strepitus qui mox effertur ad outright. 
“ En venit ille! venit dominus sanctissimus Agnew, 
En venit ille, deus nobis qui hee otia fecit !” 
Conclamant omnes, thumpuntque outrageously mensas. 
Iile autem upturnans oculos, tacitusque per aulam 
Incedens Baronet, solium petit, agmime certo 

* *& a 7 

Mox cum consurgens animis virtute severa 
Tristes cuique viro corners demiserat oris 
Verus amor patria, junctis palmisque genisque, 
Clearat thoracem genitor ;—dein talia fatar. 
* Q gentlemenni, rerumque hominumque magister 
Quum vocat, et dignum qui jam committee praessem 
Me putat esse sux tanto renuare favori 
Haud possum ; nec enim, quod dat Deus ipse, gravandum est 
Officium ; tamen in meliores displicet olim 
Non cecidisse manus. O sirs, me percutit horror 
Quo me cunque fero,—furor, indignatio, amazement, 
Ut circumspicio et nostris de moribus evi 
Considero. O gentlemenni, me percutit utmost 
Woe, gravis et concern, spectantem tempora nostra. 
Quis nescit pietatis enim, Lordisque diei, 
Contemptum penitus cultum? Quis nescit ad ipsum 
Adproperare Devil as fast as possible all things ? 
Dicite, mi friendes,—inform us,—anne ferendum est 
Ut petat inferior people sibi certa parare 
Gaudia, non aliter quam si felicior esset 
Gens hominum, nostra et que conditione potita ? 
Ut sibi desirant pleasures, lususque, et amusements, 
Et recreare optent sicut recreamus et ipsi ? 
Naturé miseri, sic fient arte beati ? 
Most shocking mores! O tempora truly licentious ! 
O gentlemenni, drivantem ut nuper in Hyde Park 
Me meus on Sunday rapido tulit agmine currus, 
Vidi mendicum—et fateor liver urere ccepit 
Bilis, ut I perceived his wife and family with him ; 









* Sic audit apud Cobbetum passim: idem apud eundem the Great Liar of the 
Extat Register defuncti senis posteritati perutile monumentum. 


Agnewidos.— Liber I. 


Nam mendicus, I say, fuit hic mendicus, et omni 
Paupertate gravis, squalens, miserabilis, eger, 
Et tamen uxorem qui duxerat !—Illa lacertis 
Two tulit healthy babies, alii sunt quinque secuti. 
Quos procul aspiciens groanavi pectore ab imo, 
Pauperis illius referens scelera omnia classis. 
Justa sed ah! mentem quanto magis ira tenebat 
Cum steterint nearer, gestumque atque ora videbam ! 
Non vultu despair, gemitus nec voce ferebant, 
Ut decuit ; verdm (scelerati!) dulcia secum 
Verba loquebantur,—referam vis omnia?—ceelum, 
Et terram, viridemque herbam, ventosque salubres, 
Carpere non aliter visi quam si sibi cuncta 
Tum bona constiterint, nullisque doloribus acti ! 
Nay, sirs, ridebant—(quis credat?) sicut et ipsi 
Sub pedibus flores, ridebant pectora leti! 
O gentlemenni, non possum plura,—tumesco, 
Horresco memorans, uror, vox faucibus—(hear, hear /) 
Quin hee sufficiant. Nune quando talia possit 
Impia mens hominum, cumque impia tanta libido 
Instat vivendi, pariterque doloribus et pains 
Impius objection,—nobis occurrere morbo 
Quo datur huic visum est nihil else superesse but one thing,— 
Illud nempe meum—res vel notissima—Billum. 
Hoc vos ut rebus animisque et voce juvando, 
Omnibus anteferatis, ego Dominusque rogamus. 
O memores estote, precor,—sit mente repostum, 
NUNQUAM PAUPERIBUS SORTEM IGNOSCAMUR IN{QUAM.” 

Dixit, et in mensam magno cum pondere pugnum 
Impegit ; tollunt illi ad sidera loud cheers, 
Fleetwoodque, et Plumptree, et vultu Stanley severo, 
Plagfary Baines, sanctusque Trevor, sanctusque Sir Oswald. 
Tum contra tales referebat pectore voces 
Poulter.—* Nil equidem, ut nobis, chairmanne, videtur, 
Aptius esse potest, nil excellentius, isto 
Quod memoras Billo; fuit omni parte probandum, 
Nil orituram alias, nil ortum tale fatemur. 
Attamen hoc vereor, licet omnibus anteferentes, 
Et rebus nostris animisque et voce juvemus, 
Per hookam aut crookam nos hoc proferre per Housam 
Nullo posse die. Qua contemplatus, amici, 
Ne totum frustretur opus, maneatque for ever 
Libertas populi nobis intacta Britanni,— 
Propositum framare novum non ipse timebam. 

* ” x e 

Et nos vincemus. Fuerit then, at any rate, un& 
Utile re tandem Billum, Lord’s-dayque labores, 
O chairmanne, tui,— modo quod discrimine nullo 
Nescio que notion mentes jam possidet omnes, 
Res quasi non dubitanda foret, sed certa futurum 
Per fati decreta, novis sub legibus illa 
Subjicienda dies ut sit, populique proceedings, 
Serids aut citids. Tantum botheratio pollet, 
Et sine fine die repetitum quicquid in omni est ! 
Nil opus est nos rem celare ; hic inter amicos 
Omnia fas fari. Rabblum latuisse videtur — 
Nosmet non latuit— que tanti causa laboris ; 
Quippe metus, nostris ne constituentibus ousti 
Perdamus places, cum toti—siquid agendum est— 
Ex Methodistorum votis pendemus, et ultra 
Quod speremus adhuc, nisi detestation et hatred, 
Quo nos cunque Deum petimus, nil prorsus habemus. 





Agnewidos.— Liber I. 


Certus I am, quite wellque scio, quod smellere rattam 
Incipiunt most noses ; O then, mens publica nostros 
Ne prius observet, quam libertate perempta, 
Consilio parere meo, nec obesse monenti, 
Imploro hunc meeting atque alto corde beseecho.” 

Talibus orabat Poulter, cunctique fremebant 
Assensu vario. Tum contra talia Sibthorpe. 
** Non ego quem nobis sermonem fecit, amici, 
Member honorandus, possum laudare precisely. 
Ingenium laudo, placet ars,—res displicet (hear, hear /) 
Displicet 4 veteri quidquam ratione remissum, 
Displicet id populo, sir, succubuisse petenti. 
Namque, O gentlehomines, vos oro, dicite tandem, 
An decet, an licitum est, manibus que tradita fraena 
Hec laxare quidem, segnes, virgamque timentes 
Flectere divinam ? Foret indeed too bad, amici, 
Ciim Deus ipse suis nobis dedit esse ministris, 
Atque vir ille (viro modo si contingere tanta 
Mortali possit virtus) sanctissimus Agnew 
Talis dux nobis presit qualis datus olim 
Judzis Moses—Domino nec carior illo— 
Fsset, I say, too bad, sub circumstantibus istis, 
Nos héc, gentlehomines, nostro pra-bere minores 
Officio. Quid enim? quid nostis dulcius illo, 
Quidve majus pleasant! En, vilis currit in omne 
Mobba nefas ; majis in coaches ridare than ever 
Nunc placet hackneis, cabbisque, ferentibus et twelve 
Diris omnibiis ; Astley’s juvat ire theatrum ; 
Non legisse pudet libros, magazinsque, nec ipsas 
Costantes unum most dang’rous penny gazettas. 
Quid referam tap-rooms, et amantes pocula side-boards, 
Necnon piporum nubes atrosque cigarros, 
Et beero benches obmersas, tipsyque rowas ¢ 
Quid referam whole pots of vile potabile quidquam, 
Sit Meux, sit Whitbread, seu sit Truman, Hanbury, Buxton,— 
Pots, inquam, on Sunday, vicina seepe taberna 
Jussos,— mox certo repetundos ordine same pots ; 
Nullo et depositas potboyi tempore curas ? 
Quid cook-shops, rapid et volventem ad Tartara pie-crust, 
Et gravy, rem Domino invisam, brownosque potatoes, 
Atque omne hottoram studium fatale ciborum ? 
Gentlehomines, etiam tea-gardens crowdere vidi 
Mulltos sepe viros, pueros, women, atque puellas ; 
Walkere pars, airaque frui, pars talkere secum. 
Talia cim prohibet, jubet et lex carpere contra 
All of an afternoon in backparloribus altos, 
Non divina quidem, sed certe Agnewia, somnos. 

* * * * 


Atque ibi ni fallor datur huge lot of kissing and drinking 

Res que I think not correct—not I—by the curl of my whisker.” 
Hec ubi dicta dedit, cuncti simul ore fremebant, 

Fleetwoodque, et Plumpiree, et vultu Stanley severo, 

Plagiary Baines, sanctusque Trevor, sanctusque Sir Oswald. 
Nescio qui nem. con. tum facti denique motions, 

Discedit meeting. Ego te, mea Musa, petivi. 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 


No. VIII. 


YORKE TO BOWLES. 


Dear Magister Artium Trin. Coll. Oxon—dear canon residentiary of Sarum — 
dear member of the Atheneum Club, Pall Mall —in the name of those Athenians 
you invoke, a body very different from the body congregating in the club of 
which you so judiciously mark the location, I return you the most heartfelt 
greetings for your letter. You will perceive that it has duly come to hand, 
by the fact of my having published it. I have carefully followed your recom- 
mendation, and purchased at Nicholls’s the Lessons in Criticism, which I find 
were published by Hurst, Robinson, and Co., then (1826) of Cheapside and 
Waterloo Place. I perfectly well recollect the occasion of their first appearance. 
A vast hubbub had been excited in the literary world about your edition of Pope; 
and if Lord Byron mixed in it, he was an antagonist with whom you need not 
have been ashamed to enter into encounter. [le was foeman worthy of the steel 
of any man who ever drew rapier, or flourished a cut-and-thrust. I verily believe 
he had no other reason for originally attacking you, in his English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, except his desire of running a muck at all whom he found in 
his way. In fact, he borrowed a piece of nonsense from the very Scotch reviewers 


who had so desperately excited his bile, and pressed it into his service as the 
cheval de bataille— 


** And gravely tells— attend, each beauteous miss ! 
When first Madeira trembled to a kiss.” 


You had long before shewn that, in your verses, not the woods but the lovers 
trembled, as the paltry Edinburgh reviewer had represented it; but Lord 
Byron in that, as in many other instances, followed, without examination, the 
trash of the review he was censuring. To be sure, he had that respectable 
person, Hobhouse, at his elbow. I refer you, dear Mr. Bowles, to our picture 
in this month’s Number of this very Llobhouse (which we have purposely chosen, 
as being the best suited to follow in the immediate wake of Place the tailor) ; 
and if any of your friends should think that our remarks may be severe, will you 
be so good as to refer them to the fourteen lines directed against you by Hob- 
house in the original edition of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers—they will 
be found in a note in the last edition of Byron’s Works, vol. vii. p. 246 ; and 
you may, at the same time, assist their critical judgment, by telling them to com- 
pare the suppressed lines with those which Lord Byron substituted in their place. 
The contrast between a drivelling lampooner and a vigorous satirist will be invo- 
luntarily apparent ; and as by this time all angry feeling on the subject must 
have passed out of your mind, you may deliver the lecture with the most 
undisturbed impartiality. 

In after-life Lord Byron thought proper, out of whim I think, to extol the 
school of Pope against that of which he was himself so conspicuous a member. I 
was always of opinion that he was heartily sick of the Keates’, and John Scotts, 
and Hazlitts, and all that litter, whose poetry and criticism were enough to 
sicken the stomach of a rhinoceros. The whole squad is now forgotten ; but you 
well remember what a noise they made at the time. Living upon some scraps 
which dropped from the table of Coleridge, and which they sadly misused, it was 
the pleasure of these people to pronounce that Pope was no poet. Part of their 
method of proving this, was to set up the poetry of Lord Byron as something in 
ils genius and style far beyond that ofthe bard of Twickenham ; and his lordship 
submitted to their patronage with the utmost disgust. After having the arcana of 
the sect dinned into his ears by Hunt, he lost all patience, and determined to 
come forward, sword in hand, to hew down all! who said a word against Pope. 
This, I think, added to some dim recollections of former hostilities, was the cause 
of his Letters to Bowles. The controversy is pretty well sunk into oblivion. The 
memory of Roscoe has followed his Lorenzo de Medici and Leo the Tenth—the 
books we mean, not the men—into everlasting slumber. Tom Campbell, of 
course, does not remember a word about what he wrote. The Stamford grocer, 
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Octavius Gilchrist, has died, and made no sign; and the article in the Quarterly 
which excited your ire, and led you to commit blasphemies even against John 
Murray himself, has gone the way of all articles. Make your mind easy about 
it. Pope will be read and re-read as long as the language lasts; and so will 
Shakespeare and Milton. There is no danger of their jostling each other on 
the road. As for essays written upon fundamental principles, they will con- 
tinue to appear in endless stream as long as criticism runs, and to disappear 
for ‘their fit use, which is not the head.” 

But it is not my intention to open this endless controversy,— to discuss 
whether Pope was right or wrong when, in a poem which for soundness of rea- 
soning much resembles the critical compositions to which I have been alluding, 
he assures his “ mild Arcadians,” that “‘ nature must give way to art.” I only 
wish to apologise for the indiscreet anecdote which has called forth your contra- 
diction. I willingly believe that it is nothing but a fiction, framed for the purpose 
of imposing upon me, and through me upon my readers. In fact, in the multi 
plicity of business which devolves upon the conductor of such a Magazine as this, 
it is impossible to be so constantly on one’s guard as to be free from such accidents, 
All I can do is to punish the guilty; and, accordingly, I have paid the contributor 
his fifty pounds—the sum regularly allotted for the page of letter-press which 
accompanies our monthly plate,— and discharged him, with an injunction not to 
appear in Regent Street for the next six months. The unfortunate fellow has been 
seen ever since hovering up and down Oxford Street at one end, and Piccadilly on 
the other, but never daring to venture on the forbidden ground. Such is, I think, 
a fitting punishment ; but I own I take shame to myself, in the manner of the 
Emperor of China, for not having remembered that the editor of Pope knew more 
about ladies of every degree than to fall into the mistake for which 1 am indebted 
to your letter. I should have recollected your indignation at Pope’s naughty 
epistle to Lady Mary W. Montague, which recommended to modest people to 
keep all decorums when they are close together, but when they step aside to untie 
garters, &c., without scruple. Your commentaries on that letter and some other 
passages in the life of Pope should have established you in my mind as one who 
knows east from west. 

But would you believe it? Various newspapers, and other vehicles of wis- 
dom, were lamenting the personality, and the scurrility, and the ill-feeling of the 
** attack” upon you, at the very time that you, like a man of good sense, and 
good humour, and good feeling, were writing to us, treating with bland jocularity, 
and the honest free-heartedness of a mind conscious of no offence, what every 
one with a scruple of brains must have known to be no more than a whimsical 
joke. Long may the same kindliness of spirit diffuse its pleasant store of feel- 
ings through the bosom of the Rector of Bremhill ; and, whether in his pastoral 
parsonage, listening to him playing upon his grandfather's fiddle “* Maggie Lau- 
der,” or “ Over the water to Charlie” [I hope the old “‘ Tweedside” is not for- 
gotten], or, in Regent Street, helping him to our promised rump and dozen, 
and making “ Madeira tremble to a kiss,” the author of Sir Sonnets, published 
now, alas! fifty years ago, will not find any where a more strenuous admirer 


than his present correspondent, E. 
OLIVER YORKE. 


P.S.—I wish I had you here to write me a couple of sonnets on May-day, to 
wind up my Number. My regular sonnetteer is too idle. He defends him on 
the score of the weather, which is to-day (April 27) almost freezing. He says 
that he is afraid to commence a sonnet in the regular manner, “ Hail! May!” 
lest it should take him at his word. 


Regent Street, 215. 


J. Meyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





